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Some  of  the  Work  6f  Wm.  H.  Crim,  Jr.  and  Earl  B. 
Scott,  Architects 

FOLLOWING  the  rebuilding:  of  the  financial  and  business  sections  of 
San  Francisco,  has  come  a  demand  for  aoartment  houses,  flats  and 
residences,  and  right  now  building-  activity  is  centered  in  this  latter 
class  of  construction.  The  apartment  house  district  is  the  last  to  be  rebuilt, 
and  another  vear  will  probably  see  that  part  of  the  city  as  thickly  settled  as  it 
was  before  the  big  fire  four  years  ago.  Architects  who  specialize  in  apart- 
ment house  and  "flat  building  construction  are  naturally  busy.  Messrs. 
William  H.  Crim,  Jr.,  and  Earl  B.  Scott,  whose  work  is  shown  in  this 
number  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer,  have  been  very  successful  in  design- 
ing apartment  buildings  of  moderate  cost,  say  from  $Lt,000  to  $40,000,  with 
from  four  to  twenty  apartments  to  a  building,  each  flat  being  a  complete 
home  in  itself.  No  particular  style  is  followed  by  this  firm,  although  the 
majority  of  their  buildings  have  a  tendency  to  the  Colonial.  The  Mission 
or  Spanish  order  is  also  followed,  a  splendid  example  being  found  in  the 
new  Alission  Savings  bank  building,  at  Sixteenth  and  Valencia  Streets. 
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c^on.i  Floor  Plan.  Competitive  Design  for  Bohemian  Club  Bnildii 
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Gram   Building,   San   Francisco 
Crim  &  Scott,  Architects 
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Aparlmciit  Flats  fo 
Mr.  Joseph  Ciimmii 
San  Francisco 

Crim   &  Scotl. 
Architects 


Building  for 
Lillora   Canfielii, 
Chinatoivn, 
San  Francisco 

Crim  &■  Scott, 
Architects 
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I'luts  f,<r  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Sluimnlc.  San  Fr 
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Crim  &  Scott.  Architects 
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John  Tsclwbold,  Painter 


c   Lciiircl  Afartmeitls.    San   Francisco 

Crim   S-   ScotI,   Arclntccts  Wallace  C. 

of  this  building  was  ecrclcd  in   tn'chc  days 


ill..,//,  Contracta 


In  the  Bohemian  Chib  competition  the  design  of  Messrs.  Crim  and 
Scott  was  awarded  second  prize,  the  first  prize  going  to  Loring  P.  Rixford. 
The  Crim  and  Scott  plan  is  a  most  attractive  one,  embodying  many  features 
of  merit  which  appealed  very  strongly  to  the  committee.  It  was  only  after 
long  deliberation  that  the  Rixford  plan  was  selected  in  preference  to  the 
Crim  and  Scott  design.  Two  elevations  and  as  many  floor  plans  are 
published  in  this  article  and  they  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  scheme  and  general 
style  worked  out  by  the  architects. 

Messrs.  Crim  and  Scott,  although  comparatively  a  young  firm,  haymg 
Ijeen  associated  in  business  less  than  five  years,  are  natives  of  San  Francisco, 
and  are  graduates  of  well  known  local  offices.  Mr.  Crim  studied  under 
Willis  Polk,  with  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.,  and  Henry  Meyers,  who  suc- 
ceeded Percy  and  Hamilton,  while  Mr.  Scott  received  the  greater  part  of 
his  schooling  in  the  office  of  William  Cnrlett.  Both  young  men  are  mem- 
bers of  the"  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and 
the  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 
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3ankii<g   Room    of  Old   Mission   Sa-.ings  Bank.   San   Francisco 
Crim   &  Scott.  Architects 
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ill  Residence  of  Mayor  George  A.  Merrill,   H'ellsley  Park, 
Redzuood  City. 
Crim  &  Scott,  Architects 
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Resilience  of  Mr.   Cro-.cy  C.   Elcim.  Sai,   Fniiu- 


Cnm   &  Scott,  Architects 


Dining   Room  in   Residence   of  Mr.   Grower  C.   Elan 
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A  Concrete  House  With  Untreated  Surface* 

THE  concrete  house  shown  herewith,  by  courtesy  of  Cement  Age, 
deserves  to  be  termed  notable  because  of  its  unusual  exterior  treat- 
ment, or,  rather,  entire  absence  of  treatment.  The  house  is  the 
property  of  Mrs.  Gaston  Daus  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  erected  at  Ocean 
City.  N.  J-.  from  plans  by  Grant  M.  Simon  of  Philadelphia. 

The  dwelling  is  a  double  house  planned  so  as  to  preserve  the  outlines 
and  dignity  of  a  large  single  dwelling  without  a  sacrifice  of  privacy.  It 
is  thoroughly  substantial  throughout. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been  endless  discussion  concern- 
ing proper  treatment  of  concrete  surfaces.  Volumes  have  been  written  and 
spoken  on  the  subject,  and  methods  of  treating  surfaces  now  range  from 
projecting  pebbles  and  stones  that  suggest  a  charge  of  grape-shot  fired  into 
a  mud  wall  to  painfully  smooth  and  cold  exteriors,  devoid  of  life  and  tex- 
ture. Between  these  extremes  there  are  many  methods  in  vogue,  including 
sand-blasting,  tool-dressing  and  the  very  simple  and  admirable  process 
devised  by  Henry  H.  Ouimby,  Bridge  Department  Bureau  of  Surveys, 
Philadelphia,  as  applied  to  the  bridges  designed  by  him,  which  treatment 
merely  consists  of  scrubbing  walls  after  the  initial  set  has  taken  place. 
This  method  is  probably  the  most  economical  yet  devised,  and  answers 
every  purpose  for  massive  masonry  or  bridges,  where  curved  lines  and 
balustrades  are  to  be  considered. 

In  the  case  of  dwellings,  however,  the  prediction  is  made  that  our  best 
architects  will,  ere  long,  advocate  an  untreated  exterior  finish. 

The  prediction  follows  the  conviction  that,  in  future,  untreated  walls 
will  not  only  be  recognized  as  thoroughly  typical  of  concrete  construction, 
and  hence  a  guarantee  of  structural  integrity,  but  that  they  will  have 
further  value  in  oftering  greater  resistance  to  moisture  when  the  thin  film 
of  cement  is  undisturbed.  With  harmony  established  in  the  outlines  and 
other  architectural  features  of  a  building,  a  wall  of  this  character  will  take 
its  place  as  a  durable,  fireproof  and  altogether  pleasing  part  of  the  house. 
A  few  years  more,  and  a  wall  such  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
pictures  will,  we  believe,  be  accepted  as  a  standard  of  excellence.  As  stated, 
its  structural  value  is  improved  by  the  entire  absence  of  artificial  treatment. 
and  the  artist  and  architect  will  come  to  like  it  for  its  honesty  and  sim- 
plicity. Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  architect  of  good  taste  would, 
if  he  could,  have  the  walls  of  a  house  hewn  out  of  four  massive  slabs  of 
granite  and  set  in  position.  But  that  is  practically  what  takes  place  when 
a  concrete  wall  is  tool-dressed.  All  have  seen  the  jig-saw  cottage  in  the 
course  of  construction.  There  is  something  pleasing  about  the  ugliest 
examples  before  the  rough  sheating  is  covered,  especially  when  the  latter 
has  become  weather-stanied.  Then  follow  the  precise  clapboards,  fresh 
paint  and  scroll  work,  and  the  house  ceases  to  have  any  esthetic  merit. 
It  is  essential  that  this  should  happen  to  make  the  frame  house  habitable, 
but  not  because  of  any  artistic  reason. 

With  the  untreated  concrete  wall  there  is  evolved  stability  and 
weather-proof  qualities,  plus  harmony  in  color  and  texture.  As  to  the 
comparison  of  plain  concrete  with  ordinary  brick,  stone  and  frame  con- 
struction, the  pictures  of  the  Ocean  City  house  show  all  these  types  in  the 
background.  The  texture  of  the  concrete  house  is  certainly  more  pleasing 
than'in  those  surrounding  it.  To  sand-blast  or  tool-dress  this  house  would 
cost  $300  or  $400,  with  nothing  gained  in  the  way  of  durability  or  imper- 
meability.    The  latter  would  unquestionably  have  been  impaired  by  this 

•The  publishers  do  not  agree  with  all  the  statements  made  by  the  writer  in  Cement  .\ge.  \Vc 
believe  the  exterior  of  a  strictly  reinforced  concrete  house  or  business  structure  can  be  rnade  attractive 
and  damp-proof  only  by  the  application  of  surface  treatment  or  ornamentation.  The  seaside  house,  illus- 
trated herewith,  while  presenting  a  substantial  and  rather  inviting  appearance,  lacks  the  beauty  that  is 
possible   only   by   surface  treatment. — Ed. 
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Fig.   I.— Detail    liew   Slio-wiiig    Texture   of    Halls   and    Hubstantiol   Concrete  I'osis  ami 

Balustrade  of  Porch 

(The  large  square  posts  are   Iwllow,   uith   drainage   at   the   bottom,   and      -,eill  be  utili:ed  far  flouts) 
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treatment.  The  plastic  nature  of  the  material  would  have  been  disguised, 
one  of  the  pleasing  attributes  of  concrete.  To  have  plastered  the  walls 
would  have  resulted  in  surface  cracks  and  ultimate  falling  off  of  the  outer 
coating.  In  brief,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  treatment  could  improve  the 
appearance  of  the  house  unless  in  the  direction  of  even  more  rude  e.xterior 
finish  obtained  by  the  same  natural  and  direct  process,  which  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  use  of  rough,  unmatched  lumber.  (Jn  this  point  the 
architect  has  stated  that  were  he  to  build  another  house  of  this  character 
he  would  seek  to  emphasize  this  quality. 

Therefore,  if  an  honest  surface  of  this  character  is  eventually  accepted 
as  entirely  appropriate,  it  will  introduce  a  great  saving  in  time  and  money. 
It  will  mean  cheaper  lumber  for  forms.  It  will  do  away  with  outside 
plastering,  tool-dressing  and  sand-blasting.  It  will  dispense  with  the 
labor  and  anxiety  attending  effort  to  obtain  special  results  in  color  and 
texture  througli  carefully  selected  or  exposed  aggregates.  .\  wet.  dense 
concrete,  carefully  spaded,  and  substantial  forms,  will  l)e  the  simple 
process  substituted  for  more  complex  and  costly  methods. 

]'ut  there  is  another  feature  of  this  house  quite  as  important  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  and  structural  worth  as  the  treatment  of  its  exerior 
surface.     It  is  the  fact  that  the  walls  are  solid  and  only  six  inches  thick. 

The  condition  of  the  walls  under  severe  stress  of  weather  indicates 
that  hollow  walls  are  not  necessary,  and  that  furring  and  plastering  may 
be  eliminated. 

This  is  such  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  economy  as  to  be  rather 
startling.  Confronted  with  a  vast  deal  of  contradictory  data  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  in  order  to  preclude  possibility  of  moisture  upon  the  inside,  it 
was  finally  decided  to  furr  and  plaster  the  -inside  walls  with  the  exception 
of  the  walls  supporting  the  porch.  These  walls  are  exposed  to  the  weather, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  plastered  walls,  but  have  undergone-  a  more  severe 
test,  owing  to  the  exposed  ceiling,  which  is  also  the  porch,  floor. 

During  all  the  storms  of  fall  and  winter,  these  walls,  and  likewise  the 
ceiling  above  them.  ha\c  failed  to  show  the  slightest  trace  of  moisture 
upon  the  inside. 

They  are  as  dry  as  the  furred  and  plastered  walls.  During  construc- 
tion, and  before  the  final  top  coat  was  put  on  the  porch,  a  pool  of  water, 
confined  by  rubbish,  lay  there  for  a  long  time.  At  no  time  did  this  water 
work  its  way  through  the  unfinished  but  dense  concrete  floor,  which  is  also 
the  ceiling  of  the  rooms  below.  Both  rain  and  snow  have  fallen  in  the 
meantime,  and  no  dampness  has  appeared.  Thus  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  even  condensation  will  not  take  place.  There  is  recalled  the  testimony 
of  an  architect  on  this  point  to  the  effect  that  he  had  dispensed  with  lath 
and  plaster  upon  the  inside  of  a  6-inch  concrete  wall  and  had  put  thereon 
a  delicately  tinted  wall-paper  which  showed  no  signs  of  dampness  or  other 
injury  after  the  expiration  of  six  months.  There  is  similar  testimony  in 
the  case  of  a  stable  with  6-inch  concrete  walls,  in  which  a  fire  has  burned 
for  hours  in  the  harness  room  without  condensation  taking  place  on  the 
concrete  wall.  This  test  has  been  made  in  extremely  cold  weather.  The 
low  heat  conductivity  of  concrete  has  been  established  beyond  any  doubt, 
and  there  is  evidence  that  cold  will  not  penetrate  it  to  the  degree  that 
brings  about  condensation.  Poorly  made  and  porous  concrete  is  responsible 
for  its  bad  name  in  that  respect.  Experiments  relating  to  condensation 
would  be  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  U.  S.  Structural  Materials 
Laboratories.  If  it  is  shown  that  we  may  have  no  fear  of  condensation, 
and  thus  dispense  with  hollow  walls  and  furring  and  plastering,  we  have 
achieved   still   p-reater   economv   in   the   construction   of  dwellings.      As   to 
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Fig.  III. — Side  and  Rear  View  Showing  Massive  Chimney  Construction    and  Interesting  Treat- 
ment of  Concrete  Columns 


Note  strong  and 


Fig.  ;i".— Cu-w  From  Front  Porch 
olitmns  of  concrete  as  compared  with  light  tinibe 
houses  in   the  background 
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Fig.   v.— tiring  Room  Fireflacc  of  Reinforced  Concrete. 
,e  snrfacc  Kas  left  us  il   orfcareJ  7el,en  forms  -ocre  rcnun 


decoration  of  interior  surfaces,  the  money  saved  by  the  simple  process 
described  would  more  than  pay  for  materials  of  good  quality  and  design. 
These  could  be  applied  to  inside  walls  without  special  preparation  of  the 
surface.  Doubtless,  in  many  cases,  owners  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
plain  concrete  interior. 

If,  as  stated,  walls  of  this  character  are  accepted  as  a  standard  type, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  more  common  type  of  brick  and  stone,  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  economy  that  will  result  from  their  adoption.  From  the 
artistic  standpoint  they  offer  suggestions  for  good  design,  as  in  this  case, 
and  should  appeal  to  the  architect,  who,  once  they  become  general,  will 
plan  the  entire  house  in  harmony  with  the  walls.  In  any  event,  to  try  the 
experiment  does  not  prevent  dift'erent  treatment  after  the  house  is  con- 
structed. Plaster  or  tool-dressing  may  be  applied  at  any  time.  We  are 
convinced,  however,  that  the  latter  methods  will  eventually  be  abandoned 
as  non-essential  from  every  standpoint. 

The  walls  of  the  house  are  carried  on  concrete  footings  2  feet  wide  and 
12  inches  deep.  The  footings  are  reinforced  longitudinally  and  trans- 
versely with  5^-inch  square  corrugated  bars.  At  the  top  of  the  footing  a 
recess  was  left  to  receive  the  wall.  The  outside  forms  for  the  wall  were 
first  erected  and  the  window  frames  fastened  in  place.  Then  the  inside 
forms  were  erected  and  the  concrete  poured.  Forms  were  wired  together 
at  intervals  of  five  feet  in  both  directions.  The  concrete  was  placed  one 
story  at  a  time,  but  the  work  was  not  continuous.  When  necessary  to  stop 
over  night,  construction  ceased  at  an  angle,  so  as  to  avoid  a  vertical  showing 
joint. 
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The  walls  were  reinforced  with  >4-inch  square  corrugated  bars,  spaced 
12  inches  apart  vertically  and  2  feet  horizontally.  The  vertical  bars  were 
left  projecting  one  foot  above  the  first  story  in  order  that  they  might  serve 
as  an  anchorage  for  the  second  story  walls.  The  result  is  a  perfect  bond 
and  an  imperceptible  joint.  Thorough  cleaning  of  the  top  of  the  concrete 
at  the  line  of  the  first  story  was  the  only  precaution  taken  to  insure  a  per- 
fect bond,  except,  of  course,  careful  spading.  The  entire  ground  floor 
of  the  house  is  a  monolith  joined  to  the  footings.  Floor  sleepers  were 
placed  on  top  of  this  concrete  sub-base  and  filled  between  with  concrete  of 
a  leaner  mixture  and  subsequently  covered  with  the  wooden  floors. 

The  party  wall  is  entirely  concrete  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  The 
entrance  porch  is  solid  concrete,  including  the  floor,  steps  and  balustrade. 
It  is  9  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  6  inches  above  the  sidewalk  level,  having  a 
return  at  one  side  as  shown  in  the  picture.  A  decorative  design  in  Moravian 
tiles  in  high  relief  will  be  set  in  the  panel  shown  in  the  front.  Similar  decor- 
ations will  be  placed  in  the  panels  at  the  side  of  the  house.  The  porch  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  house  and  built  at  the  same  time.  The  front  wall,  in  a 
sense,  starts  at  the  porch  level,  being  carried  on  a  reinforced  concrete  beam. 

The  massive  concrete  chimneys,  a  feature  which  ma}'  make  or  mar  a 
dwelling  were  cast  with  the  house,  and,  like  the  porch,  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  house.  Flue  lining  was  placed  upon  the  inside,  axid  the  chimneys 
capped  in  red  terra  cotta.  The  living  room  fireplace  is  shown  in  an  accom- 
panying picture.  The  surface  was  left  as  it  appeared  when  the  forms  were 
removed. 

The  bathrooms  have  white  Portland  cement  floors,  with  wainscoting 
of  the  same  material,  all  in  trowel  finish.  All  concrete  was  1:2:4  wet 
mixture  of  Portland  cement,  Jersey  gra^•el  and  %-inch  trap  rock.  While 
the  construction  was  not  difficult  from  an  engineering  standpoint,  it  liad 
to  be  planned  with  care  to  carry  it  out  successfully  at  certain  points,  for 
example,  at  tlie  bay  window  and  porch.  The  same  care  was  used  in  mi.xing 
and  spading  the  concrete  thoroughly.  Reinforcement  was  wired  in  posi- 
tion before  the  concrete  was  poured. 

The  entire  structure  was  carefully  designed  by  the  architect,  co- 
operating with  an  appreciative  owner,  and  the  plans  were  faithfully  exe- 
cuted by  the  contractor.  And  last,  but  not  by  any  means  least,  it  cost  less 
than  a  house  of  the  same  plan  in  brick  or  stone  in  the  same  location. 


To  Live  in  Glass  House 

Within  ten  years  Rogers  S.  Pease,  a  glass  manufacturer  of  Pittsburg,  pre- 
dicts people  in  this  country  will  be  building  houses  of  glass,  which  will  be 
sound,  substantial  and  practically  indestructible.  He  says  these  houses  will 
excel  in  sanitary  a]jpointments.  beauty  and  durabilitv,  any  type  of  structure  of 
the  present  time.  \Vith  foundations  of  concrete,  walls,  roof,  ceilings  and  wain- 
scoting of  wired  glass,  and  the  floors  of  tile,  painting  and  papering  will  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  owner  may  have  his  structure  cast  in  the  color  or  colors 
that  please  his  taste  and  fancy.  It  is  further  claimed  that  such  houses  will  be 
windproof,  fireproof,  and  unaffected  by  moisture.  It  reads  like  a  fairy  tale, 
but  it  may  not  be  so  altogether  improbable.  This  is  an  age  of  invention  and 
progress,  and  we  are  prepared  for  departures  from  the  old  manner  of  doing 
things.  It  was  not  so  many  years  ago  when  the  thought  of  constructing  huge 
mills  and  factory  buildings  by  the  simple  process  of  mixing  sand,  water  and 
cement  and  crushed  stone  and  pouring  the  mixture  into  wooden  forms,  would 
have  seemed  equally  preposterous. 
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Joint  Meeting  of  Northern  and  Southern  California 
Chapters,  A.  I.  A. 

By  FERNAXD  PARMEXTIER,  Secretary  Los  Angeles  Chapter. 

THE   twenty-eighth    meeting  of  the    Southern   California   Chapter   of   the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  was  held  at  the  Cafe  Bristol,  Los  Angeles, 
on  Monday,  April  11.    The  session  was  a  joint  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  and   Southern   California   Chapters,   and   was   largely   attended.     Thos° 
present  from  the  Southern  Chapter  were : 

Harrison  .Albright.  Jno.   P.  Krempel, 

Jno.   C.  .Austin.  A.  C.  Martin, 

J.  J.  Backus.  S.  B.  Marston, 

A.  B.  Benton.  Octavius   Morgan," 

C.  H.  Brown.  S.  T.  Norton, 

J.  Lee  Burton,  Jno.  Parkinson, 

Jos.  J.  Blick.  Fernand   Parmentier, 

Geo.  F.  Costerisan.  H.  KL  Patterson, 

F.  R.  Dorn,  Thos.   Preston, 

F.  P.  Davis,  H.  A.  Reeves. 

P.  W.   Ehlers,  A.  F.  Rosenheim, 

W.  E.  Erkes.  F.  L.  Stiff. 

P.  H.  Frohman,  A.   C.   Smith. 

Homer  W.  Glidden,  Norman  St.  Clair, 

Chas.   S.   Greene,  T.  C.  Smith, 

Henry  M.  Greene.  Wm.  F.  Thompson, 

W.  S.  Hebbard.  R.  F.  Train. 

Chas.  F.  Helnile.  P.  T.  Van  Trees. 

Jno.  C.  Hillman.  H.  F.  Withey, 

Myron  Hunt,  R.  B.  A'oung. 

Sumner  P.  Hunt.  O.  W.  Morgan, 

Frank  D.  Hudson,  W.  C.  Pennell, 

Arthur  RoUand  Kelly,  F.  W.  Young. 

J.  W.  Krause,  DeForest  Howry. 

The  following  meniliers  were  present  from  the  San  Francisco  Chapter: 

John   Bakewell,  B.  J.  Joseph, 

F.  D.  Boese.  Wm.   Mooser, 

L.   D.   Coates.  L.  C.  Mullgardt, 

Wm.    Curlett.  J.  Gather  Newsom, 

Clinton  Day,  Mart  V.  O'Brien, 

Lionel  Deane.  T.  P.  Ross. 

J.  W.  Dolliver.  Sylvain  Schnaittacher. 

W.  B.  Faville.  Clarence  R.  Ward. 

The  guests  of  the  evening  were  W .  S.  Eaiues  of  St.  Louis.  Past  President 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  and  \\'.  D.  Coates  of  Sacramento,  State 
Architect,  and  the  following  San  Diego  architects :  Irvin  J.  Gill  and  Henry 
Lord  Gay. 

The  minutes  of  the  twenty-seventh  meeting  were  read  by  Secretary  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  and  duly  adopted. 

On  behalf  of  the  Special  Entertainment  Committee,  Mr.  R.  B.  Young  pre- 
sented a  report  of  the  program  that  had  been  carried  out  to  date,  and  the 
program  of  April  12.  1910. 

A  communication  was  read  froiu  Mr.  Glenn  Brown.  Secretary  of  the 
.American  Institute  of  Architects,  requesting  the  Chapter's  action  with  reference 
to  a  contribution  to  the  McKim  Meiuorial  in  the  American  Academy  in  Roiue. 
Upon  motion  made  by  Mr.  John  P.  Krempel,  seconded  by  ]\Ir.  H.  Albright. 
uCtion  was  postponed  till  the  next  Chapter  meeting. 
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Another  communication  from  Mr.  Glenn  Brown  was  read,  with  advice 
from  tlie  Institute  bearing  on  the  issuance  of  independent  schedules  of  charges 
by  the  Chapters.  Upon  motion  made  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Young,  seconded  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Krempel,  this  communication  was  referred  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Under  the  head  of  new  business,  the  President  next  called  for  discussion 
on  competitions  and  the  State  law  on  same.  Mr.  William  Mooser,  President 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  spoke  of  the  State  law  and  advised  as  to  its 
amendment,  informing  the  meeting  that  the  San  Francisco  Chapter  had 
appointed  a  special  committee  to  draft  a  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Legislature.  Mr.  Mooser  furthermore  advised  the  Southern  Cali- 
fornia Chapter  to  appoint  a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter  on  this  matter,  and  if  possible  to  cause  the  rescinding  of  the  present 
State  laws  on  competitions. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Joseph,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  read  extracts  from  the 
California  State  law  on  competitions  with  the  proposed  amendments  thereon. 

Mr.  Octavius  Morgan  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  John  C.  Austin,  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  upon  which  the 
President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Chapter  had  a  committee  on  special 
legislation  to  whom  this  matter  would  be  referred. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Rosenheim  called  attention  to  the  recently  issued  A.  I.  A.  code 
on  competitions.  He  condemned  competitions  in  general,  and  suggested  that  the 
Chapter's  influence  should  be  exerted  to  abolish  the  same  wherever  possible, 
and  recommended  the  direct  appointment  of  an  architect.  Mr.  William  Curlett 
of  San  Francisco  made  a  few  remarks  in  support  of  Mr.  Rosenheim's  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  William  Mooser  called  for  discussion  of  the  Burnett  Tenement  House 
act.  Mr.  John  P.  Krempel,  chairman  of  the  committee  having  this  matter  in 
charge,  presented  a  report  stating  that  Mr.  J.  J.  Backus  had  been  designated 
to  open  the  discussion  by  reading  extracts  from  the  Burnett  Tenement  House 
act.  Mr.  Backus  read  the  extracts,  adding  remarks  and  suggestions  for  the 
proposed  amendments.  The  sections  in  particular  to  be  amended  as  read  were 
sections  2,  7,  8,  9,  20,  22,  23,  28,  29,  33,  41,  43,  49  and  82.  Mr.  Sylvain  Schnait- 
tacher  cited  a  case  that  had  been  in  the  courts  of  San  Francisco  in  conflict  with 
section  23,  the  building  inspector  of  San  Francisco  having  insisted  on  the 
carrying  out  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and  the  court  having  ruled 
against  it,  saying  that  a  permit  may  be  issued  if  the  building  complied  with 
the  building  ordinances  in  general.  Mr.  Schnaittaclier  also  mentioned  that 
section  82  was  not  enforced  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Mooser,  Acting  Chairman,  suggested  that  the  Chapter  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  amendments  and  forward  the  same  to  the  San  Francisco  Chapter 
A.  I.  A.  for  comparison,  at  which  Mr.  Frank  D.  Hudson  called  attention  to  the 
Chapter's  permanent  committee  on  the  Burnett  Tenement  House  act,  and 
instructed  said  committee  to  act  on  the  matter  at  once. 

Mr.  Curlett  next  addressed  the  meeting,  thanking  the  Chapter  for  the 
day's  entertainment,  and  spoke  in  eulogistic  terms  about  the  Southern  California 
Chapter. 

Mr.  Clinton  Day  indorsed  Mr.  Curlett's  sentiments,  and  also  spoke  about 
the  next  Institute  convention,  regretting  that  the  same  was  not  to  be  held  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Clarence  R.  Ward  then  spoke  in  appreciative  terms  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chapter's  efforts,  which  was  responded  to  by  Mr.  Octavius  Morgan,  compli- 
menting the  San  Francisco  Chapter.  Mr.  Morgan  also  spoke  about  the  State 
Competition  law.  Mr.  W.  S.  Fames  of  St.  Louis,  Past  President  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  addressed  the  meeting  with  a  few  remarks. 
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Persfccthc    of   Moderate   Cost   Country    School  House 
Henry  F.  Starbuck,  Architect 

Designs  for  Country  School  Houses 

By  HENRY  F.  STARBUCK,  Architect. 

PERHAPS  no  branch  of  school  architecture  has  been  so  much  neglected 
in  California  as  that  of  the  rural  or  country  district  schoolhouse.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  one  realizes  the  general  conditions  which  exist  in 
the  case  of  such  buildings,  usually  located  at  long  distances  from  the  business 
centers,  and  in  many  cases  without  convenient  facilities  for  getting  materials 
of  suitable  character  to  make  the  building  even  modern  in  detail,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  anything  ornamental,  which  in  an  ordinary  neigh- 
borhood would  be  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  building.  Then,  too, 
the  good  citizens  to  whom  are  intrusted  the  care  of  these  buildings,  are  generally 
of  the  busy,  practical,  hard  working  class,  whose  education  has  been  along  the 
lines  of  other  requirements,  and  who  are  not  in  touch  with  the  artistic  side 
of  life. 

Buildings  of  the  class  I  describe  are  very  rarely  designed  by  an  architect, 
or  even  copied  from  such  designs,  and  few  architects  of  any  ability  could  aiTord 
to  give  the  time  and  trouble  to  look  after  them,  unless  actuated  by  a  philan- 
thropic public  spirit.  I  have  often  thought,  as  I  pass  through  the  State  and 
see  the  rude  and  ungainly  structures  which  have  been  built  to  supply  the  demand 
for  a  small  and  inexpensive  school  building,  that  I  would  gladly  offer  my 
services  to  assist  in  starting  a  line  of  buildings  which  should  express  something 
of  an  architectural  idea  to  the  young  child,  whose  first  impulse  in  this  direction 
may  come  from  the  building  in  which  he  learns  the  rudiments  of  his  future 
education.  Coming,  as  many  of  these  children  do,  from  homes  barren  of  the 
least  suggestion  of  art  or  architecture,  how  full  of  inspiration  would  be  a 
school  building — neat,  artistic,  comely,  and  attractive.  I  believe  it  should  be 
the  duty  of  those  having  the  general  charge  of  schools  to  insist  on  these  features 
as  not  only  proper,  but  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  children 
of  the  State.  That  they  should  be  authorized  to  see  to  it  that'these  buildings 
are  made  monuments  of  education,  and  to  impress  on  the  local  school  trustees 
that  a  liberal  allowance  for  this  feature  is  money  as  well  and  as  properly 
invested  as  if  spent  for  apparatus  or  school  books. 

What  an  educator  for  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  district  would  such 
a  building  be,  if  designed  on  lines  both  practical  and  architectural,  for  true 
architecture  is  a  silent,  but  a  persistent  teacher,  and  never  sleeps,  and  it  is 
a  surprising  fact  that  a  truly  architectural  building  is  an  inspiration  even 
among  the  tmeducated. 
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Perspective  and  Floor  Plans  for  Country  School  House 
Henry  F.  Slarbuck,  Architect 
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Take  the  working  classes  of  the  old  world ;  surrounded  by  artistic  monu- 
ments of  all  kinds,  as  the)'  grow  to  manhood  they  are  unconsciously  educated 
by  their  surroundings,  and  while  as  citizens  they  do  not  approach  our  working 
classes  in  this  country,  as  workmen  they  excel  in  all  matters  calling  for  artistic 
rendering  or  finish. 

In  designing  the  class  of  buildings  required  for  the  rural  districts  there 
is  a  great  range  of  ideas  which  can  be  adapted.  In  the  first  place,  the  location 
should  be  considered.  California  contains  within  her  borders  every  kind  of 
climate  and  all  kinds  of  country.  The  architect  can  properly  use  in  some 
place  every  style  of  architecture  which  has  appealed  to  the  artistic  sense  of  the 
student.  And  in  the  country  school,  where  we  are  not  likely  to  be  handicapped 
by  want  of  room,  and  where  we  may  allow  the  fancy  some  plav.  we  can  design 
with  free  hand,  keeping  always  within  the  line  of  practical  comniiw  sense.  And 
architecture  is  always  common  sense. 

The  next  feature  of  this  class  of  buildings  to  be  developed  is  the  material. 
All  kinds  of  material  offer  themselves  to  the  true  architect.  In  our  mountainous 
sections,  what  better  or  more  architectural  material  than  the  stone  which 
abounds  on  every  hand.  If  the  demand  were  created  men  could  be  found  who 
would  build  such  work  so  that  it  would  be  scarcely  more  expensive  than 
ordinary  wood  construction.  Under  the  direction  of  some  intelligent  master 
workman  much  of  this  work  could  be  done  by  the  people  of  the  district,  and 
thus  a  general  interest  be  aroused  which  would  be  the  beginning  of  better 
things. 

In  the  redwood  districts,  what  would  be  more  truly  architectural  than  a 
log  cabin  effect  of  natural  logs.  I  can  imagine  the  most  pleasing  results  from 
this  line  of  suggestion.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  real  American  style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is  worth  developing  for  general  reasons. 

In  other  locations,  the  broad  bungalow  effect  is  suitable,'  and  it  is  somewhat 
strange  that  this  style  has  not  been  more  generally  adopted.  It  is  peculiarly 
fitted  to  California,  and  is  economical  in  construction  and  attractive  in  effect. 

For  the  portions  above  the  reach  of  the  hands  of  mischievous  pupils  a 
most  excellent  finish  for  the  exterior  is  cement  plaster,  on  either  wood  or  metal 
lath :  the  latter  preferably  in  locations  at  a  distance  from  the  ocean.  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  coast  it  is  short  lived,  and  has  been  known  to  rust  out  entirely 
m  a  short  time. 

In  the  matter  of  technical  detail,  the  same  rules  should  be  followed  as  in 
the  larger  city  buildings,  and  in  this  article  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  this 
fully.  I  am  not  a  faddist  in  matters  of  light,  heat,  and  ventilation,  but  these 
should  be  considered  with  careful  study,  having  in  mind  the  means  at  hand 
available  for  the  purpose. 

Light  should  be  'plenty,  and  on  both  left  and  rear,  the  greater  amount  on 
the  side.  While  unilateral  light  is  very  strongly  advocated  by  many,  I  do  not 
believe  it  the  best  for  the  average  rural  school  building.  The  location,  how- 
ever, may  determine  this  to  some  e.xtent,  and  if  the  amount  is  sufficient  it  may 
be  the  best  in  some  cases.  My  own  observation  is  that  the  main  point  is  to 
have  plenty  of  light,  and  of  course,  not  in  the  face  of  the  pupils. 

\'enti!ation  is  a  most  important  point,  also,  but  in  the  small  buildings  of 
the  outside  districts  it  is  not  alwavs  possible  to  have  anvthinp-  like  a  ventilating 
system  or  apparatus,  consequently  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  make  such  pro- 
vision as  can  be  without  too  much  expense. 

Probably  the  best  and  simplest  plan  in  a  building  of  this  sort  is  the  open 
fire.  Of  course  it  has  its  objections,  but  in  the  localities  where  it  is  not  too 
cold,  the  room  can  be  well  heated  before  the  pupils  assemble,  and  a  moderate 
fire  after  school  is  opened  will  keep  up  the  heat,  and  the  ventilation  from  a 
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good  fireplace  is  one  of  the  best  systems  known.  This  may  sound  heretical, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  proved.  In  the  open  country,  where  the  air  is  uncon- 
taminated,  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  pure  outside  air,  and  I  make  use 
of  casement  windows  which  open  outward  in  both  directions,  thus  enabling 
the  air  to  be  drawn  out  or  injected,  as  the  sash  are  opened  toward  the  wind 
or  opposite. 

Where  the  cost  can  be  afforded  the  best  and  most  effective  mode  of  heating 
these  small  buildings  is  a  hot  air  furnace,  which,  in  a  pit  under  the  building 
can  be  made  to  heat  thoroughly  all  the  rooms,  and  as  the  heat  is  carried  by  a 
flow  of  warm  air  through  the  furnace,  ventilation  is  also  furnished  by  the 
influx  of  this  into  the  room,  which  can  be  allowed  to  pass  out  by  the  windows, 
or  through  openings  prepared  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  in  this  paper  made  suggestions  only.  The  local  conditions,  the 
amount  of  money  available,  and  the  particular  requirements  of  the  case,  deter- 
mine many  of  the  points  under  consideration  and  what  I  have  laid  down  is 
open  to  these  modifications.    This  applies  as  well  to  the  sketches  of  buildings 
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Portal   of   Marathon  Apartments,   San   Franc 
Crim  &  Scott,  Architects 


wliicli  accompany  the  article,  and  which  are  not  intended  to  be  perfect  or 
complete  plans,  but  only  to  form  a  basis  for  exemplifying  the  above  ideas. 

As  such  they  will  explain  themselves.  I  have  shown  as  one  of  the  designs 
for  Plan  No.  1  a  conventional  style,  which  would  be  appropriate  in  a  village 
or  small  town,  and  a  rustic  design  in  which  I  have  introduced  the  local  stone 
and  shingle  finish  more  suitable  for  a  rougher  country,  and  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  mountainous  sections. 

Plan  No.  2  shows  what  could  be  done  in  the  redwood  country,  and  if 
neatly  finished  in  a  similar  style  on  the  interior  would  be  appropriate  and 
artistic.  I  would  suggest  the  roof  to  be  of  the  local  "shakes,"  as  adding  to 
the  architectural  efifect. 

Plan  No.  3  is  in  the  simple  bungalow  style,  and  is  appropriate  for  any  of 
the  flat  country  of  the  State.  The  broad  eaves  give  a  sheltered  efl^ect,  and  are 
practical  in  the  protection  of  the  windows  from  strong  sunlight,  and  the  simple 
lines  of  construction  make  the  design  one  which  will  give  the  greatest  value  for 
the  cost  of    buildinaf. 
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Concrete  as  a  Preservative  of  Wooden  Piles 
Exposed  to  Seawater 

By  C.  C.  HORTON. 

'<tate  Engineer  Ralph  Barker's  experiments,  resulting  in  the  adoption  of 
a  form  of  conerete  eonstruction  for  the  permanent  protection  of  the  icooden 
piles  in  Sa)i  Erancisco  Bay  from  the  destructive  attacks  of  marine  borers,  as 
tohi  by  him  in  the  March  Architect  and  Engineer,  has  aroused  much  interest. 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  prejudice  in  the  engineering  profession 
against  laying  concrete  under  7vater.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year 
on  coffer-dams  and  caissons,  in  order  to  lay  foundation  concrete  in  the  dry. 
Xotivithstanding  this,  it  is  entirely  possible  to  lay  concrete  under  water  zvhich 
■zcill  be  as  sound  and  solid  as  the  best  concrete  laid  in  the  open  air.  In  the 
construction  of  the  Detroit  tunnel,  a  large  amount  of  concrete  ivas  deposited 
around  the  submerged  steel  tubes.  ■  A  core  from  this  concrete  was  recently 
e.vamined  to  determine  its  quality.  The  core  was  as  sound  and  solid  as  a 
natural  conglomerate  rock.  Test  of  samples  have  shozi-n  a  strength  as  high 
or  higher  than  the  best  speeiniens  of  concrete  laid  in  the  open  air.  This 
concrete  is  deposited  through  a  tremie,  or  long  tube  zvith  its  upper  end  in  the 
open  air  a  considerable  distance  above  the  water  surface,  and  its  lozver  end  at 
the  point  zvhere  the  concrete  is  to  be  laid.  Concrete  put  in  place  bv  such  meth- 
ods is  forced  in  under  a  pressi{re  far  greater  than  is  possible  zviih  any  hand- 
ramming  ever  used.  There  is  )io  space  for  voids  and  no  opportunitv  for  the 
entrance  of  air.  Furthermore,  the  concrete  is  never  dried  out  in  the  process 
of  hardening,  and  has  alzcays  available  all  the  zvater  that  it  needs  for  its 
final  set. 

Of  course  "one  swallozv  docs  not  make  a  summer,"  and  to  offset  this  case, 
plenty  of  e.vamples  can  be  quoted  zvhere  concrete  h<is  been  laid  under  zvater 
zi'ith  very  disappointing  results.  But  it  all  depends  on  hozv  the  work  is  done 
and  the  conditions  under  zchicli  it  is  carried  on.  Cases  like  that  at  Detroit 
deserve  the  attention  of  engineers  as  shozving  that  there  are-  alternatives  to  the 
construction  of  e.vpensive  coffer-dams  and  pneumatic  caissons.  It  is  entirely 
possible  that  by  more  intelligent  zcork  in  laying  concrete  under  zvater  the  cost 
of  many  pieces  of  submarine  foundation  zvork  could  be  greatly  reduced. 

The  follozving  article  by  C.  C.  Horton,  read  before  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Cement  Users,  is  along  much  the  same  lines  as  described  by  Engineer 
Barker,  zvith  some  additional  facts  of  particular  interest. — Ed. 

IT  has  long  been  the  aim  of  engineers  and  builders  to  find  some  method  of 
treating  or  protecting  wooden  piles  or  other  wood  structures  from  the 
destructive  attack  of  marine  borers,  of  which  the  teredo  and  the  limnoria 
are  the  chief  representatives.  Many  methods  have  been  tried,  and  success 
more  or  less  marked  has  attended  some  of  them.  The  principal  methods  are 
the  chemical  treatment  of  the  wood  fiber  and  the  mechanical  protection  of  the 
pile  or  timber  by  a  protective  covering  of  metal,  treated  wood  or  concrete. 
However,  we  are  interested  only  in  the  application  of  concrete  or  cement  and 
will  pass  over  the  other  methods  with  but  brief  mention. 

Under  the  head  of  "chemical  treatment,"  creosote  should  be  given  first 
place.  This  proves  very  effective  until  by  abrasion  or  dissolution,  the  pile  loses 
its  sheath  of  impregnated  creosote  and  becomes  open  to  attack  by  the  destruc- 
tive ship-worm.  A  pile  so  treated  is  effective  for  approximately  fifteen  years, 
if  it  has  received  no  mechanical  injury  to  split  or  otherwise  damage  it. 

We  shall  now  consider  the  concrete  covering  of  wooden  piles,  of  which 
there  are  quite  a  variety  and  several  classes,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe 
several,  which  are  more  or  less  practical.  \\'e  shall  classify  them  ".\.  '  "B.'  "C" 
and  "D,"  merelv  to  distino-uish  them  and  not  according  to  their  relative  merits. 
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CLASS  "A."  A  wooden  pile  covered  with  a  jacket  of  concrete,  made  by 
placing  a  "mold  around  the  pile  and  filling  with  concrete  reinforced  with  steel 
or  not,  as  desired,  applied  before  driving.  This  makes  a  pile  that  can  be 
inspected  without  trouble,  but  has  the  drawback  of  being  heavy  and  difficult 
to  handle  and  drive.  It  will  sink,  presenting  the  same  difficulty  as  a  solid  con- 
crete pile  in  this  respect.  Furthermore,  the  same  precaution  must  be  observed 
in  driving  it  as  in  the  purely  concrete  pile.  It  is  difficult  to  give  exact  costs 
as  these  will  vary  with  the  size  of  the  pile,  the  length  covered  on  each,  the 
varying  co.st  of  materials,  the  proportion  used  in  the  concrete,  the  use  or 
omission  of  reinforcing,  cost  of  labor,  etc.  We  shall  endeavor,  however,  to 
give  a  relative  cost  of  the  several  methods,  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  various 
classes  may  be  made. 

CLASS  "B."  This  class  includes  piles  covered  after  they  have  been  driven 
and  before  the  superstructure  has  been  built.  The  covering  is  applied  by 
lowering  over  the  pile  a  continuous  concrete  wood  or  steel  jacket,  so  propor- 
tioned as  to  leave  an.  annular  space  between  the  pile  and  jacket  of  from  two 
to  four  inches,  preferably  the  latter :  this  space  is  then  pumped  out  and  filled 
with  concrete. 

This  method  presents  some  difficulties  where  deep  water  is  encountered, 
due  to  the  liability  of  the  jacket  to  collapse,  if  built  of  wood  or  steel.  Further- 
more, it  is  difficult  to  exclude  mud  and  water  if  the  sea  bottom  is  soft  or  if 
the  casing  is  not  perfectly  tight.  It  is  sometimes  found  necessary  to  seal  the 
bottom  with  cement  and  allow  it  to  set  before  pumping  out  the  annular  space. 
This  pvmiping  out  should  be  as  complete  as  possible  for  the  best  results. 

CLASS  "C."  This  is  a  modification  of  class  "B"  in  that  it  uses  the  same 
type  of  jacket,  with  the  exception  that  it  is  made  sectional  and  in  two  parts 
to  admit  of  its  application  to  wharves  already  built  or  where  the  superstructure 
is  in  place.  A  tile  jacket  is  sometimes  used  in  addition  to  the  others  of 
class  "B." 

The  jacket  is  applied  by  placing  the  sections  around  the  pile  and  is  lowered 
section  by  section,  by  suitable  means,  until  the  submerged  portion  of  the  pile 
is  covered  and  sufficient  penetration  is  obtained  into  the  sea  bottom  ;  the  annular 
space  is  then  filled  with  concrete  without  first  pumping  out  the  sea  water. 
With  this  style  of  construction,  it  is  impossible  to  exclude  the  water  and  mud, 
which  is  a  serious  drawback.  The  concrete  is  liable  to  be  of  inferior  quality, 
especially  at  the  bottom,  the  very  point  that  should  be  made  the  most  impreg- 
nable, the  mud  line  being  the  principal  point  of  attack, .of  that  most  destructive 
of  wood  borers,  the  teredo. 

CLASS  "D."  This  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  any  of  the  previously 
described  methods  of  armoring.  It  consists  of  a  light  steel  sectional  jacket, 
fitted  at  the  bottom  with  a  self-adjusting  diaphragm,  made  to  accommodate 
itself  to  the  irregularities  of  the  pile.  The  method  of  procedure  is  to  fit  the 
bottom  section  containing  the  diaphragm  around  the  pile  and  fill  with  concrete, 
the  section  being  suspended  from  above  by  suitable  means,  usually  by  winches. 
The  first  section  is  then  lowered  sufficiently  to  permit  the  addition  of  another 
section,  which  is  filled  with  concrete ;  this  is  repeated  until  the  submerged 
portion  of  the  pile  is  covered  and  the  desired  penetration  is  obtained  into  the 
sea  bottom  section  containing  the  diaphragm  around  the  jacket  should  be  at 
least  four  inches,  and  in  large  piles  of  say  eighteen  to  twenty  inches,  five  or 
six  inches. 

This  method  renders  the  concreting  of  |)iles  verv  simple  and  efl:"ective 
and  obviates  the  principal  difficulties  of  the  three  other  classes  of  covering. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  the  repair  of  old  wharves,  badly  eaten  by  either  the 
teredo  or  the  limnoria.  The  San  Francisco  harbor  board  has  adopted  this 
latter  method  for  the  repair  of  its  old  wharves,  and  finds  it  economical,  easily 
applied  and  durable.     Classes  "A"  and  "B"  are  not  suitable  for  the  repair 
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of  old  wharves,  the  expense  behig  prohibitive.  Between  class  "C"  and  "D" 
the  latter  may  be  applied  for  approximately  20  per  cent,  less  per  linear  foot 
than  the  former. 

For  new  work,  classes  "A."  "l'.."  and  "C"  would  cost  approximately  the 
same,  with  a  slight  possible  advantage  in  favor  of  class  "A."  Class  "D"  may 
be  applied  to  new  construction  more  cheaply  than  on  repair  work,  and  would 
run  20  to  25  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  of  the  other  methods. 

The  San  Francisco  harbor  board  is  paying  $1.55  per  foot  for  class  "D" 
work  on  all  sizes  of  piles.  This  includes  profit  and  royalty,  the  actual  cost 
ranging  from  $1.00  to  $1.25  \>ev  linear  foot. 


Concerning  Wall   Coverings 

Tin-IRE  has  been  an  immense  change  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  style 
of  wall  paper  and  in  the  cjuality  oit  the  color  value,  says  a  writer  in  Subur- 
ban Life.  .A.  few  years  ago  dark  greens  and  reds  were  all  the  rage  for 
living  rooms.  Red  is  difficult  to  live  with ;  it  is  too  assertive  for  large  spaces, 
as  it  absorbs  the  light,  and  those  who  are  sensitive  find  it  unrestful  and  too 
exhilarating.  Red  is  beautiful  in  small  quantities  or  where  a  touch  of  bright 
color  is  needed.  A  quantity  of  white  woodwork,  bookcases  and  fitments  tend 
to  obviate  this  feeling ;  but  it  is  better  in  the  beginning  to  have  something  less 
assertive  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  There  is  a  beautiful  shade  of 
F'ompeian  red  that  has  something  of  an  old  rose  quality :  it  can  sometimes  be 
used  with  good  results,  but  even  this  shade  requires  considerable  woodwork 
and  wall  fitments  to  make  it  successful.  Pale,  soft  greens,  browns  and  wootl 
colors,  soft  grays  and  pale,  cool  colors  of  every  description  are  preferred  today. 

Perhaps  the  most  effective  treatment  for  the  wall  is  a  sufficiency  of  wood- 
work, wainscots  and  paneled  walls.  Ceiling  beams  and  built-in  furniture  are 
a  part  of  the  house  itself,  and  serve  to  draw  it  closer  to  the  needs  of  daily  life. 

Figured  papers  are  not  so  much  used  today  as  they  were.  People  are 
apt  to  tire  of  the  pattern,  and  then  a  change  is  necessary,  not  because  the  walls 
are  soiled,  but  because  the  craze  for  novelty  and  change  tends  to  make  the 
home-maker  turn  everything  "topsy-turvy,"'  to  have  a  new  scheme  in  the  room. 
Tapestry  papers  have  so  long  been  used  for  the  dining  room  that,  although 
they  are  not  the  mode  today,  there  is  something  so  charming  about  their  soft, 
mellow  coloring  that  there  will  always  be  found  plenty  of  people  who  choose 
them.  They  are  still  used  above  the  book-cases  and  wainscot  in  living  rooms, 
and  seem  to  be  well  suited,  because  of  their  cozy  appearance  for  such  rooms. 
.\  new  kind  of  paper  is  seen  this  season  in  modern  dining  rooms ;  the  back- 
ground is  variegated  and  has  a  fabric  effect ;  it  comes  in  pale  tones.  Each 
length  of  paper  terminates  with  a  crown  frieze.  These  friezes  are  thoroughly 
Dutch  in  character,  and  are  of  fruit  motifs ;  walls  treated  with  these  papers 
are  most  beautiful.  The  paper  costs  $1.50  a  roll,  two  crowns  coming  in 
each  roll. 

The  parlor  is  the  most  difficult  room  in  the  house  to  deal  with.  If  used 
for  only  formal  occasions  and  as  a  reception  room,  it  can  be  treated  in  a  formal 
way ;  but,  if  it  is  used  for  every-day  life,  the  walls  should  be  treated  like  those 
of  a  living  room.  A  parlor  can  be  decorated  dififerently  from  the  other  rooms, 
white  paint  generally  being  preferred,  even  if  the  woodwork  all  over  the  house 
is  stained,  or  of  dark  natural  tone.  .\  thing  of  the  past  are  the  parish  parlors 
of  a  few  years  ago  when  the  walls  were  paneled  in  cheap  paper,  and  divided 
by  narrow  molding  in  imitation  of  French  walls.  If  a  panel  parlor  is  desired, 
the  walls  can  be  covered  with  white  paint,  and  real  wooden  moldings  laid  on 
the  walls,  dividing  them  into  correct  sections. 
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A  Dining  Roam  in  Kna  Panels  anil  Oregon  Pine  Trim 

Hardwood  Veneers  for  Interior  Trim 

By  M.  W.   DAVIS.* 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the  rapidly  increasing  wealtli  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  laudable  spirit  of  economy  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  great  natural  resource's  of  the  country.  This  is  nowhere 
more  apparent  than  in  the  subject  of  the  forests  and  their  denudation.  Colonel 
Roosevelt,  as  president,  sounded  a  sharp  note  of  warning  several  years  ago 
and  the  subject  has  absorbed  the  attention  of  public  officials  and  public  econo- 
mists ever  since.  That  the  rapid  increase  and  lavish  expenditure  of  wealth 
should  have  a  debilitating  effect  on  the  raw  materials  used  for  building  pur- 
poses was  to  be  expected.  So  fortunately,  however,  has  the  building  trade 
fared  by  reason  of  new  processes  and  inventions  that  in  the  case  of  fine  hard- 
woods the   drain   will   not  be  so   seriously   felt. 

The  hardwood  supply  is  by  its  very  nature,  limited.  Before  the  introduc- 
tion of  modern  veneering  methods  the  drain  threatened  to  eventually  deplete 
the  hardwood  forests.  The  fancy  woods  were  the  worst  sufferers.  Fine 
mahogany,  teak,  oak,  walnut,  birch,  maple  and  other  woods  in  use  for  interior 
finishes  were  being  rapidly  exhausted  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  demand 
upon  these  woods  for  decorative  and  finishing  purposes  is,  and  always  will  be, 
enormous.  On  account  of  their  extreme  richness  and  beauty  they  appeal  to 
the  refined  sense,  and  where  money  is  no  object  many  rash  sacrifices  of  valuable 
hardwood  timber  have  been  made  to  gratify  tastes  expensive  and  elegant. 

•Vice-President  of  E.  A.  Howard  &  Co.,  San  Francisco.     The  illustrations  accompan.ving  this  article 
are  of  hardwood  veneers  manufactured  by  E.  .\.   Howard  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 
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^lodeni  veneering  methods,  liowever,  not  only  tend  to  economize  in  the  use 
of  these  beautiful  woods,  thus  prolonging  the  life  of  the  forests,  but,  in  addi- 
tion, provide  more  real  beauty,  more  durability  and  more  genuine  elegance 
than  was  ever  made  possible  by  the  solid  wood  itself.  This  phase  of  the  subject 
is  made  more  readily  apparent  by  a  glance  at  the  handsome  interiors  recently 
installed  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Berkeley  homes. 

Built-up  panels  of  all  the  hard  woods,  in  selected  veneers,  bring  out  all 
the  picturesque  beauty  of  the  grain.  Effects  never  possible  in  the  solid  piece 
are  obtained  in  this  way.  The  result  is  an  interior  trim  for  dining-room, 
parlor,  bedroom,  library,  den  or  reception  hall  never  before  accomplished. 
The  panels  are  made  in  units.  They  may  be  matched,  alternated,  or  used  in 
combinations.  They  may  be  selected  exactly  to  suit  the  refined  taste  of  the 
home  builder.  Reception  hall  and  parlor  may  be  finished  in  mahogany  or 
quartered  oak.  The  dining-room  may  be  paneled  in  quartered  or  weathered 
oak.  The  library  may  be  finished  in  curly  birch,  and  the  young  lady's  bedroom 
in  dainty  maple,  if  desired.  Combinations  giving  tone  and  elegance,  dictated 
by  the  most  refined  taste,  and  formerly  possible  only  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
wealthy,  are  by  this  modern  process  of  veneering  brought  within  the  reach  of 
those  of  moderate  means. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  solid  wood,  even  when  perfectly  seasoned,  was  subject 
to  time  and  atmospheric  changes.  It  could  not  be  guaranteed  against  warp- 
ing, splitting  or  shrinking.  The  elements,  the  temperature  and  the  natural 
decay  of  time  affected  it.  The  new  process  of  veneering  has  changed  all  this. 
Built  up  from  a  solid  base  or  core,  under  enormous  steam  pressure  and  held 
together  by  specially  prepared  glue,  the  modern  panel  cannot  warp,  split  or 
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shrink  at  any  time  or  under  any  conditions.  Once  installed  it  remains  longer, 
more  beautiful  and  more  pleasing  to  the  sight  than  the  solid  wood  ever  could 
become. 

Besides  the  natural  economy  in  the  conservation  of  the  hardwoods  of  the 
forests,  the  new  veneering  process  mentioned  ushers  in  a  new  day  in  home 
decorative  art.  The  standard  of  home  finish  is  raised  by  rendering  it  possible 
for  those  in  moderate  circumstances  to  secure  interior  surroundings  -formerly 
within  the  reach  of  wealthier  classes  only.  The  paneling  of  a  room,  which  in 
the  solid  wood  would  amount  to  hundreds  of  dollars,  is  now  made  possible  for 
twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  artistic  longings,  just  as  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
builder  of  a  bungalow  home  as  to  the  architect  of  the  mansion,  may  now  be 
gratified.  The  elegance  and  beauty  of  rich  woods  may  now  be  included  in  the 
finish  of  the  ordinary  flat  and  the  value  and  appearance  of  the  rooms  wonder- 
fully enhanced  at  trifling  cost.  Nor  does  the  benefit  of  the  new  process  stop  at 
beautiful  hardwood  panels.  The  doors  also  undergo  a  pleasing  change. 
Elegant  flush  and  panel  doors  are  coming  into  vogue,  harmonizing  with  every 
forward  step  of  home  improvement.  These  doors  are  built  up  in  the  same 
manner;  portraying  all  the  dainty  lights  and  shades  of  the  quarter-saw  grain, 
and  contributing  by  their  presence  to  the  beauty  of  the  bungalow  or  the  state- 
liness  of  the  mansion. 

Thousands  of  these  panels  are  kept  in  stock  by  the  manufacturers.  It  is  as 
easy  to  select  the  wood  desired  as  to  choose  the  carpet  or  the  rug.  It  opens  the 
door  to  the  exercise  of  individual  taste.  It  provides  a  means  by  which  those  in 
fair  or  moderate  circumstances  may  surround  themselves  with  the  luxury  and 
beauty  of  costly  woods,  yet  never  feel  the  strain. 
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Concrete   Fireplaces  and   Chimneys 

IN  the  past  few  years  concrete  has  been  used  for  fireplaces  and  chimneys 
with  varied  success,  the  dry-tamped  chimney  block  proving  the  least  practi- 
cal owing  to  its  scaling  off  on  the  inside  from  the  heat  until  the  upper  blocks 
were  but  a  frail  shell  and  the  lower  half  of  the  chimney  was  filled  with  a 
solid  mass  of  rubbish  consisting  of  worthless  cement.  The  many  failures  of 
concrete  as  a  substitute  for  fire  clay  brick,  are  due  to  the  fact  that  too  much 
was  expected  of  this  one  material. 

Concrete  varies  according  to  the  material  from  which  it  is  made,  and  while 
concrete  made  of  ordinary  raw  materials  will  crumble  at  a  few  hundred  degrees 
of  heat,  other  concrete  made  of  other,  yet  ordinary  materials,  will  resist  four 
or  five  times  as  much  heat  without  injury.  We  must  learn,  therefore,  to  make 
concrete  according  to  its  uses,  which  will  necessitate  classifying  accordingly 
the  same  as  wood.  For  example,  we  would  not  think  of  making  furniture, 
such  as  chairs,  of  hemlock,  nor  do  we  think  of  making  drawing  boards  of  oak, 
3'et  both  are  wood.  .\  cement  and  sand  composition  may  be  such  as  to  admit 
of  a  polish  like  marble,  or  it  may  be  as  gritty  as  a  grindstone,  and  both  be 
known  as  concrete. 

A  concrete  to  withstand  continual  heat  of  a  high  temperature,  must  be 
made  to  meet  the  requirements.  With  the  object  of  discovering  the  best 
concrete  for  high  temperature,  the  writer  built  a  fireplace  several  years  ago, 
using  cement  brick  of  various  raw  materials,  and  recently  made  a  careful  exam- 
ination of  the  work. 

Brick  made  of  one  part  (high  burned  Portland  cement  I  to  four  parts 
crushed  furnace  slag  sand,  and  after  seasoning  dipped  into  a  weak  solution  of 
soft  soap,  remained  uninjured  or  discolored;  in  fact,  after  being  washed  they 
were  as  perfect  ^s  when  the  fireplace  was  built.  The  brick  made  as  above 
but  not  dipped,  were  sound,  but  somewhat  discolored,  indicating  that  the  soap 
dip  prevented  discoloration.  Brick  made  of  same  cement  and  clear  sand 
which  had  been  previously  heated  to  about  1,500  degrees,  also  remained  intact 
when  containing  one  part  cement  to  five  parts  sand,  but  those  made  of  one 
cement  to  three  parts  sand  were  badly  cracked,  all  were  discolored ;  those 
having  been  soap  dipped  were  found  in  best  condition. 

All  brick  made  of  crushed  sandstone,  or  limestone  screenings  were  more 
or  less  injured,  those  with  sand  made  of  crushed  gravel  or  granite  held  better 
than  those  of  unheated  sand,  but  when  sprinkled  with  cold  water  they  soon 
broke  into  many  particles,  the  gravel  and  the  granite  quartz  being  affected 
about  equally,  as  the  soap  dip  did  not  protect  either  materials  from  dis- 
coloration. 

The  results  plainly  indicated  that  a  porous  concrete  (containing  less 
cement)  was  more  fireproof  than  a  rich  dense  composition,  while  discoloration 
was  less  on  the  more  dense  (richer)  composition.  It  also  indicated  that  a  wet 
mix  was  much  superior  to  the  dry  tamp  brick  for  all  materials. 

Summing  up  the  materials,  the  following  points  to  be  used  in  making 
concrete  for  a  fireplace  or  chimney  lining,  are  given : 

Never  use  gravel  or  crushed  granite  or  marble ;  while  hard,  blue  limestone 
may  be  used  for  only  moderate  heating  places,  after  same  has  been  subjected 
to  a  high  temperature  before  mixing  with  the  cement. 

If  possible,  use  only  crushed  furnace  slag  for  sand,  and  if  same  is  un- 
obtainable then  use  a  sharp  silica  sand  first  heated  either  in  a  furnace  or  large 
outdoor  fire.  Always  allow  the  heated  material  to  become  cold  before  mixing 
for  concrete. 

Always  make  the  concrete  sufficiently  wet  to  make  a  stiff  mortar,  while 
thin  enough  to  pour  does  not  add  to  the  quality.  The  concrete  may  be  dipped 
or  coated  with  a  solution  of  one  part  soap  dissolved  in  20  parts  water ;  while 
this  does  not  add  to  the  fireproof  qualities  it  does  much  to  prevent  discoloration. 
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The   Cost  and   Advantages  of   Using   Brick 

By  J.  PARKER  B.  FISKE,  S.  B.* 

MANY  people  have  the  idea  that  brick  cannot  be  advantageously  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  moderate  sized  country  or  village  house,  and  that  it 
is  adapted  only  for  factories  or  store  houses  on  the  one  hand,  or  for 
apartment  houses,  business  blocks,  or  very  expensive  mansions  on  the  other,  the 
opinion  being  prevalent  that  a  brick  house  must  necessarily  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  one  of  frame. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  brick  building  is  slightly  more  expensive  than  one 
of  frame,  the  difference  is  far  less  than  is  generally  realized,  and  the  practical 
as  well  as  the  aesthetic  advantages  of  brick  so  far  outweigh  the  slight  increase 
in  initial  cost  as  to  make  it  the  more  appropriate  and  desirable  material. 

In  discussing  the  comparative  cost  of  different  forms  of  construction 
it  must  be  understood  that  no  figures  can  be  given  which  will  apply  with 
equal  accuracy  to  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  relative  cost  of  different 
materials  and  different  classes  of  skilled  labor  vary  in  dift'erent  localities.  Thus, 
the  frame  house,  as  to  first  cost,  would  make  a  much  more  favorable  comparison 
with  brick  when  built  in  Alaine.  near  the  lumbering  centers  and  far-distant  from 
the  brickyards,  than  it  would  when  built  in  the  great  brickmaking  state  of 
Ohio,  where  the  freight  is  high  on  lumber  and  little  or  nothing  on  brick. 

In  order  to  discuss  this  matter  intelligently,  therefore,  a  certain  representa- 
tive locality  must  be  selected  and  from  the  comparative  cost  of  different  styles 
of  construction  in  this  locality,  modifications  can  easily  be  deduced  by  the 
architect  to  suit  other  local  conditions.  With  this  idea  in  mind  we  have  prepared 
the  following  figures,  taking  as  a  basis  a  frame  house  costing  $10,000,  and  built 
in  New  Jersey  within  twenty-five  miles  of  New  York  City. 

In  preparing  these  figures  we  have  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  several 
New  York  architects  of  high  standing  and  unquestioned  authority,  and  several 
contractors  who  are  familiar  with  country  house  construction. 

Taking  this  house  as  planned  entirely  for  wood  and  leaving  the  inside 
arrangement  and  finish  untouched,  we  show  approximately  the  comparative 
cost  of  varying  the  outside  construction  as  follows  : 

(A)  $10,000  Frame  house. 

(B)  10.500  Stuccoed  on  expanded  metal  nailed  to  wood  frame,  lathed 

and  plastered  inside. 

(C)  10,750  Hollow  terra  cotta  blocks   for  outside   walls,   stuccoed  on 

the  outside  and  plastered  directly  on  the  inside. 

(D)  11,000  Solid  brick  outside  walls,  plastered  directly  on  the  inside. 
In  the  above  list,  the  frame  house  is,  of  course,  of  the  smallest  initial  cost, 

but  the  prospective  home  builder  who  adopts  it  for  this  reason  will  find  that  it 
is  the  most  expensive  in  the  long  run.  It  needs  constant  painting  and  repaint- 
ing, entailing  a  large  fixed  expense.  Even  the  best  lumber  obtainable  today 
soon  begins  to  give  way  or  rot  out  in  places.  If  not  painted  and  repaired, 
the  house  soon  becomes' dingy  and  unsightly.  It  is  the  most  difficult  to  heat. 
Cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer,  it  is  the  most  uncomfortable  of  any  house 
to  live  in,  and  it  is  liable  to  burn  down  at  any  time.  While  the  cost  of  painting 
and  repairs  is  merelv  nominal  for  the  first  year  or  two,  it  increases  in  rapid 
progression  from  year  to  year;  failure  to  promptly  meet  these  expenses  will 
result  in  a  correspondingly  rapid  depreciation  in  value  either  for  sale  or  com- 
fort. These  expenses  within  five  years  will  have  amounted  to  as  much  or  more 
than  the  difference  in  first  cost  between  wood  and  brick,  and   if  conditions 
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compel  a  sale  or  desire  dictates  one,  the  first  cost  of  the  wooden  house  can  rarely 
be  obtained,  while  the  brick  house  has  been  growing  better  and  more  beautiful 
each  day  and  has.  therefore,  increased  in  value. 

The  stucco  house  seems  to  be  having  its  day  just  at  present  and  to  be 
meeting  with  favorable  consideration  from  some  architects  and  owners,  but 
we  believe  that  a  careful  study  of  its  characteristics  will  show  that  it  has  no 
advantage  over  a  wooden  house  unless  it  be  that  of  appearance  when  first  con- 
structed. The  clean,  light  walls  and  comparatively  low  cost  have  made  it 
appear  attractive,  we  believe,  without  a  full  consideration  of  the  ultimate  results 
of  its  use,  especially  as  it  is  a  new  type  of  construction  and  has  not  as  yet  been 
stamped  as  wholly  good  by  the  seal  of  time. 

By  stucco  walls  we  mean  those  that  are  constructed  with  a  metal  base 
supported  by  wood  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  cement  mortar.  When  first 
completed  such  a  building  looks  inviting  with  its  light  walls  and  its  red  roof, 
but  time  soon  lays  its  disfiguring  hand  upon  it,  soils  its  once  light  surface  to 
r.  dingy  gray  and  irremediably  streaks  and  blotches  it  with  dirt ;  cracks  develop 
because  of  the  shrinking  of  the  timbers  supporting  the  metal  base  and  its 
stucco  surface ;  leaks  appear  here  and  there  and  ere  long  the  stucco  begins  to 
drop  off  and  can  not  be  renewed  without  unsightly  spots  and  an  indication  of 
early  depreciation. 

The  surface  of  a  stuccoed  frame  house  suffers  less  in  a  dry  than  in  a  moist 
country,  but  some  dampness  is  constantly  being  transmitted  by  the  stucco  to 
the  metal  lath  and  the  rusting  process  of  the  latter  is  slowly  but  surely  going 
on.  In  many  instances  the  metal  lath  rusts  and  stains  the  stucco — in  others 
it  rusts  away  entirely  and  the  stucco  drops  off.  When  this  occurs  patching 
is  impracticable,  and  the  only  remedy  is  to  relath  and  restucco  the  entire  surface. 

The  advocates  of  the  stuccoed  house  often  point  with  assurance  to  the 
permanency  of  the  stuccoed  buildings  of  Europe.  They  neglect  to  mention  the 
fact  that  the  only  permanent  stucco  work  of  the  Old  World  is  that  which  was 
applied  upon  brick  walls,  and  that  much  of  even  that  construction  has  required 
patching  from  time  to  time.  The  recent  American  innovation,  however,  of 
putting  a  thin  layer  of  porous  stucco  upon  a  frail  metal  fabric,  which  in  turn  is 
mounted  on  wood,  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  The  inevitable  shrinking  of 
the  timbers  and  the  rigid  character  of  the  stucco  supported  thereon  combine 
to  make  this  construction  about  the  most  unmechanical  and  illogical  that  has 
ever  been  seriously  considered. 

Even  when  the  added  expense  is  incurred  of  using  hollow  clay  blocks  for 
the  exterior  walls  and  cementing  on  them,  the  same  results  are  sure  to  occur 
sooner  or  later,  as  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  burned  clay  base  differs 
from  that  of  the  cement,  and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  cracking  and 
peeling  will   result. 

When  we  have  sought  an  honest  expression  of  opinion  from  practical 
builders  of  experience,  as  to  the  value  of  cement  for  exterior  wall  construction 
in  good  residential  work,  we  have  been  met  with  the  statement  that  this  con- 
struction is  too  new  to  warrant  a  prediction  as  to  its  ultimate  life  or  value.  The 
chief  argimient  in  its  favor  at  present  seems  to  be  that  it  is  attractive,  not 
much  more  expensive  than  wood,  and  saves  the  cost  of  repeated  painting.  No 
argument  is  made  in  favor  of  its  being  more  comfortable  to  live  in,  cheaper 
to  maintain,  or  safer  in  case  of  fire.  The  undeniable  fact  remains  that  it  is  still 
in  the  experimental  stage  and  may  prove  most  expensive  and  disappointing 
to  him  who  adopts  it. 

We  come  now  to  brick,  the  most  durable,  the  most  artistic,  and,  in  the  end, 
the  least  expensive  material  for  the  walls  of  first-class  and  permanent  buildings. 
Brick   meets  every   requirement.     It   is   absolutely   repair   proof;   there   is   no 
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painting,  no  patching,  no  expense  of  any  kind  for  generation  after  generation 
on  a  good  brick  wall.  The  walls  are  not  combustible,  as  the  bricks  have  been 
through  a  white  heat  for  days  in  their  process  of  manufacture.  The  item  of 
insurance  expense  alone  is  so  much  less  on  a  brick  house  that  it  much  more 
than  covers  the  interest  charges  on  the  difference  in  first  cost.  A  brick  wall 
makes  a  house  cooler  in  summer  and  warmer  in  winter.  It  gives  no  chance 
for  lodgment  of  vermin.  It  reduces  heating  bills,  repair  bills,  and  insurance 
bills. 

We  will  not  take  much  space  here  to  discuss  the  folly  of  non-fireproof 
construction  for  the  American  home — it  is  too  large  a  subject.  The  country 
is  rapidly  awakening  to  the  almost  criminal  waste  occasioned  by  the  use  of  a 
construction  whose  only  excuse  is  a  slight  saving  in  the  initial  cost.  Statistics 
show  that  in  the  year  1907,  which  may  be  termed  a  "normal"  year,  actual 
buildings  and  property  destroyed  by  fire  were  valued  at  $215,000,000;  that  we 
spent  about  $300,000,000  in  the  maintenance  of  fire  departments  and  apparatus : 
that  we  paid  out  $193,000,000  to  the  fire  insurance  companies,  of  which  we 
received  back  only  $95,000,000;  in  other  words,  that  the  cost  of  fire,  directly 
and  indirectly,  was  over  $600,000,000.  With  all  our  phenomenal  growth,  our 
tremendous  booms  and  vast  amount  of  building  construction,  the  most  active 
year  we  have  ever  had  netted  us  about  $615,000,000  worth  of  new  buildings 
and  alterations,  so  that  with  all  our  boasted  progress,  we  produce  buildings 
equal  in  money  value  to  only  a  trifle  more  than  the  value  of  the  property  that 
we  lose  by  fire.  Furthermore,  it  is  appalling  when  we  consider  that  fire  has 
cost  us  as  many  as  7,000  human  lives  in  a  single  year. 

Europe  has  long  ago  learned  better.  The  cost  of  actual  combustion  and 
destruction  of  property  in  this  country  is  equal  to  a  tax  of  $2.30  per  capita 
per  year ;  the  average  corresponding  tax  in  Europe  is  a  trifle  less  than  35  cents 
per  capita.  Truly,  we  have  much  to  learn  of  the  older  countries,  and  a  study 
of  the  reason  for  their  superiority  will  lead  the  student  directly  to  the  fact  that 
throughout  Europe  the  almost  universal  building  material  is  brick. 


A  New  Use  for  the  Pergola 

.\  distinct  departure  in  cemetery  architecture  is  described  in  the  March 
number  of  Country  Life  in  America.  A  year  ago  Mr.  Edward  Bok,  of 
Philadelphia,  purchased  a  lot  in  the  cemetery  with  his  mind  fully  made  up 
that  he  would  depart  from  the  usual  ugly  and  conventional  treatment.  He 
sketched  out  what  he  called  an  outdoor  room — a  scheme  that  would  have 
all  the  peaceful  beauty  of  an  outdoor  resting  place  and  yet  have  none  of 
the  grewsomeness  which  is  invariably  associated  with  cemetery  lots. 

Eight  graves  were  first  dug,  all  on  one  side  of  the  lot,  and  in  each 
were  built  four  walls  of  solid  concrete  6^^  feet  high  and  6  inches  thick, 
rising  to  within  18  inches  of  ground  level,  each  grave  being  covered  with 
a  slab  of  North  river  slate  securely  cemented  down.  Twelve  concrete  pillars, 
16  inches  in  diameter,  were  next  erected,  and  on  top  of  them  were  placed 
cast  iron  beams.  Then  English  ivy.  wistaria  and  box  were  planted,  and  the 
ground   sodded. 

No  grave  mounds  are  used,  so  save  the  head-stones,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  the  presence  of  death.  With  a  beautiful  view  from  the  limestone 
seat  extending  some  six  miles  down  the  Schuylkill  river,  it  is  exactly  what 
its  owner  sought  to  make  it — a  beautiful  outdoor  room  full  of  the  suggestion 
of  peace. 
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Blahe   &■  Johnson   Plant,   Water-ill,- 


Making  a  Factory  Floor 

IX  making  plans  for  the  Blake  &  Johnson  factory,  at  Waterville,  Conn.,  the 
engineers,  Messrs.  Griggs  &  Hunt,  of  Waterbury,  Conn.,  were  confronted 
with  the  requirement  of  a  4-inch  wooden  floor  on  the  second  story,  although 
the  floor  panels  themselves  were  to  be  of  reinforced  concrete.  The  usual  method 
of  construction  in  such  cases  has  been  to  bed  wooden  nailing  strips  in  the 
concrete  flush  with  the  surface  and  nail  the  floor  planks  to  these  strips.  That 
plan  was  first  considered,  but  there  is  always  danger  of  dry  rot  where  wood  is 
embedded  in  concrete,  and  protection  against  dry  rot  was  essential.  The  method 
adopted  was  similar  to  that  used  under  the  lower  floor  in  many  factory  build- 
ings, and  seems  so  admirabW  adapted  to  the  requirements  that  it  is  strange 
that  it  has  not  occurred  to  others  to  use  it  where  the  wooden  floor  is  required 
on  top  of  concrete. 

For  twenty  or  thirty  years  it  has  been  the  practice  where  a  wooden  floor 
is  required  directly  on  the  ground  without  space  beneath  to  omit  sleepers  and 
bed  the  plank  directly  on  from  1-inch  and  2  inches  of  sand  mixed  with  sufficient 
good  heavy  coal  tar  to  fill  the  voids  in  the  sand.  This  not  only  protects  against 
decay  that  would  be  caused  by  dampness  from  the  ground,  but  the  creosote 
oil  in  the  tar  also  acts  as  a  wood  preservative. 

The  foundation  has  often  been  of  concrete,  but  more  usually  of  cinders 
or  broken  stone  or  gravel  mixed  with  enough  tar  so  it  would  compact  well 
under  a  roller  and  provide  a  good,  true  and  level  surface  for  spreading  the 
sand  and  tar.  The  mixture  of  sand  and  tar  provides  a  perfect  bedding  for  the 
planks,  which  are  tied  together  as  firmly  by  the  hardwood  wearing  surface 
laid  at  right  angles  or  diagonally  as  a  single  floor  would  be  by  the  use  of 
sleepers. 

The  adoption  of  this  idea  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Blake  &  Johnson 
factory  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  view.     In  this  case  the  foundation   (the 
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reinforced  slab)  was  already  in — all  that  was  needed  was  something  on  which 
to  bed  the  planks.  Sand  alone  would  not  answer,  as  vibration  would  cause 
it  to  shift :  but  by  mixing  tar  with  the  sand  this  danger  was  overcome  and  the 
protection  afforded  by  creosote  oils  in  the  tar  was  obtained.  Refined  tar  was 
used,  and  about  fifty  gallons  mixed  with  each  cubic  yard  of  sand. 

The  mixture  was  spread  on  about  1%  inches  thick  (so  it  would  compact 
to  1  inch)  levelled  with  a  straight  edge,  and  while  it  was  still  warm  and  soft 
the  planks  were  laid  on  it  and  tamped  until  the  proper  level  and  stability  were 
obtained.  Following  the  2-inch  plank  a  "s-inch  rough  pine  board  was  laid, 
and  then  a  snrface  of  l;4-inch  square  edge  maple.  If  the  experience  of  twenty 
or  thirty  years  counts  for  anything,  the  planks  in  this  floor  \yill  last  as  long- 
as  any  part  of  the  building,  and  if  the  hardwood  wearing  surface  wears  through 
in  places,  repairs  will  be  a  simple  matter. 


Good  and   Bad   Wall-Paper 

FIRST  impressions  count  for  much  in  e\-er_\thing  and  nnwherc  more 
than  about  a  home.  Poor  taste  in  outside  painting,  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  red  and  green  flower  pots  and  boxes  in  the  yard,  imsvvept 
walks,  an  untidy  entrance  and  finger  marks  about  the  door  all  create  prejudice. 

Recently  a  friend  asked  me,  says  a  correspondent  to  "The  Portland 
Express,"  to  inspect  a  new  house  just  offered  for  sale  and  called  a  model. 
.Vs  we  entered  the  reception  hall  the  attention  was  immediately  fixed  on  the 
wallpaper  of  the  living-room.  Detached  bunches  of  stiff  red  tulips  of  more 
than  natural  size  with  bright  green  leaves  were  scattered  over  a  plain  white 
l)ackground,  giving  a  most  glaring  efl'ect.  At  once  we  knew  that  no  picture 
could  be  hung  on  the  wall,  no  rug,  cushion  or  drajiery  used  unless  possibly 
of  deep  dark  green. 

At  best,  who  would  want  to  live  the  year  round  in  this  mimic  garden  of 
mammoth  tulips,  each  exactly  like  the  other.  It  is  no  overstatement  to  say 
that  with  the  exception  of  that  wallpaper  the  house  was  charming,  both  in 
convenience  and  decoration,  and  yet  it  left  a  great  sense  of  dissatisfaction.  I 
visited  it  with  another  home-seeker,  later  and  was  pleasantly  surprised  to 
find  the  tulips  replaced  by  a  cream-colored  paper,  to  which  was  sjiven  a 
little  sheen  by  narrow  satin  stripes.  .Anything  and  everything  wnulil  com- 
bine with  that  refined  wall  covering. 

Green  is  now  often  seen  in  dining-rooms  and  it  is  a  great  relief  from 
the  deep  red  which  was  either  imposed  upon  or  selected  for  nine  out  of 
ten  dining-rooms  for  several  years.  The  dining-room  in  the  house  just 
referred  to  has  dark  weathered  oak  finish  and  a  beamed  ceiling.  Five  feet 
from  the  baseboard  to  the  wide  plate  rail  the  wall  is  covered  with  an  olive- 
green  canvas.  Above  the  rail  is  a  series  of  small  light-colored  panels  into 
which  hang  bunches  of  purple  grapes  and  a  tangle  of  the  leaves  run  along 
the  top  of  the  room.  Everything  is  harmonious  in  the  room,  even  to  the 
jslain  brick  fireplace  with  its  single  heavy  shelf  above. 

The  good  idea  in  bedroom  papering  seems  to  be  either  a  plain  or  self- 
toned  paper  combined  with  flowered  paper  patterned  after  chintz  or  with 
narrow  borders  like  those  used  many  years  ago.  Some  who  can  afford  it 
go  to  a  high-class  house  decorating  and  furnishing  shop  and  select  the 
chintz  paper,  with  window  draperies  made  to  match,  then  if  they  do  not 
realize  that  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast  they  upholster  a  chair;  cover 
cushions  and  luake  bedspreads  of  the  same  chintz.  Window  draperies  and 
|)erhaps  a  cushion  or  two  are  sufficient. 
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Road  Improvement  in  Calif omia* 

By  H.  R.  POSTLE,  Los  Angeles.  California. 

THE  California  process  of  road  building  has  evolved  what  may  be  desig- 
nated as  an  asphalt-macadam,  which  has,  during  the  past  ten  years, 
demonstrated  its  fitness  for  country  roads  and  all  residence  streets 
not  subjected  to  extraordinary  traffic. 

It  will  be  well  to  comprehend  in  the  beginning  that  California  asphalt 
is  quite  a  different  product  from  any  asphalt  or  residue  manufactured  from 
the  oils  of  any  other  section  of  the  United  States.  It  is  asphaltic.  not  par- 
affine,  in  its  base.  It  is  far  richer  in  bitumen  and  hence  needs  much  less 
refining,  if  any,  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  of  an  asphaltic  flux,  whereas 
oil,  containing  paraffine  or  carrying  only  a  small  percentage  of  asphalt, 
must  be  refined  at  very  high  temperatures,  and  the  asphalts  obtained  are 
simph'  residues  resulting  from  repeated  and  prolonged  refining  processes. 

California  asphalt,  which  has  been  refined  onh-  to  reduce  to  consist- 
ency and  is  in  no  sense  a  by-product  of  a  prolonged  refining  process  at 
high  temperature,  has  had  by  far  the  best  chance  in  the  refining  process. 

Much  California  oil  will  test  eleven  or  twelve  degrees  Baume  and 
carry  seventy  per  cent  of  asphalt  as  it  flows  from  the  wells,  or  nature's 
refinery. 

Another  important  difference  is  that  California  oils,  besides  being 
asphaltic  in  base,  belong  to  the  unsaturated  series  of  hydrocarbons,  are 
rich  in  petrolenes  and  oxidize  readily  when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere ; 
consequently,  they  have  excellent  binding  and  cementing  qualities  and 
harden  into  a  durable  road  surface. 

The  California  cities  which  have  a  large  mileage  of  asphalt-macadam 
streets  are  Pasadena,  Hollywood,  Riverside,  Redlands  and  Ventura.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  her  surrounding  smaller 
cities,  has,  during  the  present  summer,  laid  her  first  asphalt-macadam 
pavements. 

The  Pacific  Electric  Railway  uses,  with  very  satisfactory  results,  the 
asphalt-macadam  construction  between  the  car  tracks  on  streets  paved 
with  sheet  asphalt  in  the  city  of  Pasadena  and  Long  Beach.  The  county 
of  Los  Angeles  has  issued  bonds  for  $3,500,000  and  is  now  building  three 
hundred  miles  of  such  roads.  San  Joaquin  and  San  Diego  counties  have 
each  sold  bonds  amounting  to  one  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  for 
building  county  roads.  The  counties  of  \'entura  and  Santa  Barbara  are 
building  many  miles  of  asphalt-macadam  roads. 

There  are  three  prevailing  methods  of  construction.  One  method  is 
to  spread  and  compact  by  the  steam  roller  a  layer  of  foundation  macadam 
consisting  of  stone  two  and  one-half  or  three  inches  in  size  to  a  thickness 
of  about  four  inches  when  compacted;  this  layer  of  stone  is  then  coated 
with  liquid  asphalt  at  a  temperature  of  about  200  degrees  F.  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  of  a  gallon  per  square  yard  of  surface  covered.  A  second 
layer  of  stone  three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  size 
is  then  applied  and  compacted  to  a  thickness  of  about  two  inches.  A  sec- 
ond coating  of  liquid  asphalt  at  a  temperature  of  about  200  degrees  F.  is 
then  applied  at  the  rate  of  three-fourths  of  a  gallon  per  square  yard  of 
surface  covered.  The  surface  of  the  roadway  is  then  covered  to  a  depth 
of  not  more  than  one-half  inch  with  rock  screenings,  free  from  dust.  After 
being  thoroughly  rolled,  a  third  application  of  liquid  asphalt  at  a  tempera- 

*  Paper  read  at  the  Sixth  Annual  CoDvention  of  the  American  Road  Makers'  Association, 
Columbus.   Ohio,  Oct.  26-29,  1909. 
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Uire  of  200  degrees  F.  at  the  rate  (if  oiie-fourth  of  a  gallon  per  square  yard 
of  surface  covered  is  given,  lightly  covered  with  screenings,  dampened 
and  again  rolled,  which  completes  the  work. 

A  second  method  is  to  plow,  pulverize  and  crown  the  roadway,  thor- 
oughly mix  into  it  about  two  gallons  of  liquid  asphalt  for  each  square 
yard  and  to  partially  solidify  it  by  a  tamping  machine.  At  this  point  from 
two  to  five  inches  of  crushed  rock,  or  gravel,  are  added,  coated  with  about 
one  gallon  of  liquid  asphalt  per  square  yard  of  surface  covered.  Sufficient 
material  of  the  road  surface  is  cultivated  into  the  rock  to  supply  a  binder, 
when  the  whole  is  tamped  with  tamping  machines  until  it  is  compact  and 
unyielding.  The  finish  consists  of  a  coat  of  liquid  asphalt  at  a  temperature 
of  about  200  degrees  F.  at  the  rate  of  about  one-half  a  gallon  per  square 
yard  of  surface  covered  and  a  coating  of  rock  chips  or  gravel  which  is 
dampened  and  rolled. 

The  third  method  of  building  California  roads  makes  use  of  methods 
which  are  destined,  we  believe,  to  have  a  wide  acceptance  and  usage.  This 
method  consists  in  compacting  with  tamping  machines  a  six-inch  layer  of 
earth  and  of  placing  upon  it  a  layer  of  asphalt-macadam  of  from  three 
to  six  inches  in  thickness  and  containing  about  one  and  one-half  gallons 
of  liquid  asphalt  per  square  yard  of  surface.  The  foundation  of  earth  may 
be  compacted  with  or  without  an  admixture  of  asphalt.  The  striking 
feature  of  this  method  is  that  it  improves  the  foundation  while  cheapening 
the  cost  of  construction,  offering,  as  it  does,  a  method  whereby  better  roads 
can  be  built  with  greater  economy. 

The  development  of  the  California  road  with  its  asphaltic  surface  and 
tamped  base  is  responsible  for  the  invention  of  some  interesting  road- 
making  machinery  with  which  asphaltic  surface  can  be  economically  made 
and  repaired. 

Inasmuch  as  the  asphaltic  surface  is  inevitable  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  these  methods  and  tools  have  an  especial  interest.  The  practice 
of  hitching  several  teams  together  under  one  driver,  of  coupling  two  or 
three  wagons  together,  and  of  hitching  four  head  of  stock  to  one  scraper 
to  secure  greater  efficiency  has,  I  believe,  played  its  part  in  the  evolution 
of  some  of  the  California  road  machinery.  Certainly  this  practice  has 
played  its  part  in  developing  the  Fresno  scraper  and  the  gang  rooter  plow. 
To  plow  up  our  roadways  in  order  that  the  scraper,  road  grader  or  tamper 
may  be  used,  we  use  a  five-gang  rooter  plow  by  which  the  work  is  done 
for  at  least  one-fifth  the  cost  of  plowing  up  a  roadway  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods.  A  gang  rooter  overcomes  all  of  the  objections  to  the  single 
rooter  plow.  It  keeps  its  place  without  being  held ;  it  maintains  a  constant 
depth;  it  never  jumps  over  or  around  any  area;  it  pulverizes  as  well  as 
tears  up.  A  second  plowing  is  unnecessary.  Two  men  with  either  an 
engine  or  about  twelve  head  of  stock  can  handle  it.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
cultivator  and  as  a  scarifier,  particularly  where  the  work  is  too  heavy  for 
any  ordinary  cultivator,  as  in  scarifying  a  hard  asphaltic  or  macadam  sur- 
face. 

All  road  surfaces  need  repairs  sooner  or  later,  and  the  asphaltic  sur- 
laces  demand  especially  adapted  tools  to  loosen  them.  What  is  known  as 
the  spike  disk  cultivator  has  been  developed  to  meet  the  need  of  a  cheap 
and  efficient  scarifier,  which  should  be  a  horse-drawn  machine,  and  should 
loosen  the  top  without  disturbing  the  bottom  courses.  The  machine  rap- 
idly picks  to  pieces  any  asphaltic  surface  so  that  the  road  grader  can  be 
used  upon  it  to  reshape  it,  or  so  that  new  material  can  be  successfully 
bonded  to  it. 
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California's  practice  is  to  scarify  a  surface  of  from  three  to  five  years 
old  which  has  become  filled  with  holes  or  ruts,  reshape  it  with  a  road 
scraper,  thoroughly  wet  it  and  either  tamp  or  roll  it  until  smooth.  Very 
seldom  is  it  necessary  to  add  any  new  material.  The  ease  with  which  a 
road  built  of  California  asphalt  can  be  remade  accounts  for  the  low  cost 
of  maintenance  of  California  roads  and  streets. 

I  believe  that  many  of  the  asphalts  and  tars  now  being  used  through- 
out the  country  could  not  be  reworked  after  they  had  been  down  for  two 
or  three  years. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  machine  resulting  from  the  California 
experiments  with  oiled  road  building  is  the  tamping  roller.  It  originated 
in  the  attempt  to  simulate  the  action  of  a  sheep's  foot  in  compacting  loose 
earth — and  today,  after  many  experiments  with  various  forms  of  tamper 
feet,  the  one  which  is  the  shape  of  a  sheep's  foot  is  demonstrated  as  the 
most  practical. 

The  tamping  roller  is  a  most  efificient  machine  for  compacting  earth 
or  stone  roads  or  foundation  for  all  kinds  of  pavements.  The  tamping 
roller  is  designed  to  consolidate  a  foundation  to  a  greater  depth,  tensity 
and  uniformity  than  is  possible  with  a  smooth  or  even  a  grooved  roller. 
Smooth,  grooved,  or  corrugated  rollers  compact  only  a  very  thin  layer  of 
the  surface.  Since  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  roller  decreases  as  the  cube 
of  the  depth,  the  pressure  exerted  by  any  roller  extends  but  an  insignifi- 
cant distance  down.  The  tamping  roller  o\'ercomes  this  difficulty  by 
solidifying  the  mass  from  the  bottom  up.  To  compact  a  sub-grade,  it  is 
first  plowed,  then  pulverized  with  a  spike  harrow,  after  which  the  tamper 
is  set  in  motion  and  immediately  and  continuously  followed  by  a  cultivator 
in  order  that  the  tamper  may  sink  to  the  hilt  and  that  the  top  surface  may 
be  prevented  from  solidifying  while  the  bottom  strata  are  being  solidly 
tamped. 

^^'hen  a  bottom  stratum  is  solidified,  the  tamper  may  be  allowed  to 
ride  higher.  This  is  effected  by  setting  the  cultivator  to  a  shallower  depth. 
Finally  the  tamper  may  be  allowed  to  ride  upon  the  surface  and  the  test 
of  sufficient  consolidation  is  that  the  blow  struck  by  the  falling  of  the 
tamper  feet  shall  produce  no  quaking  of  the  surface  stratum.  The  tamper, 
unlike  any  other  form  of  roller,  produces  its  own  test  of  effectiveness  and 
produces  a  thickh'  compacted  layer  uniform  in  density,  both  laterally  and 
vertically. 

^^'hen  it  is  realized  that  the  only  object  of  a  sub  grade  is  to  distribute 
wheel  loads,  it  is  easilj'  seen  that  it  is  cheaper  to  consolidate  a  good  sub 
grade  than  it  is  to  give  additional  thickness  to  any  form  of  pavement.  It 
will  cost  not  to  exceed  four  cents  per  square  yard  of  surface  to  consolidate 
a  sub  grade  six  inches  in  thickness.  Reduce  the  thickness  of  any  pave- 
ment even  two  or  three  inches  and  not  only  is  economy  practical,  but  a 
more  scientific  construction  is  obtained. 

Why  use  expensive  materials  for  a  foundation  when  its  sole  use  is  to 
distribute  ■  wheel  loads — the  wearing  surface  should  perform  the  other 
requisites,  namely,  water  shedding,  wearing  qualities,  and  dustless 
qualities.  * 

*  * 

New  Yorker  (to  Pat,  just  landed). — You  never  saw  such  tall  buildings  as 
these  in  Ireland,  did  you  Pat? 

Pat  (  not  to  be  astonished  ). — Faith,  vis  !  In  Ireland  the  top  stories  of  some 
of  the  huildin's  are  on  hinges  so  they  can  be  let  ilown  whin  the  moon  goes 
over. — Exchange. 
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Ruminations  and  Cogitations 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK 

At  the  opera  the  other  night  I  saw  the  villain,  in  an  eleventh  century 
plot,  strutting  about  with  a  Smith  &  Wesson  hammerless  revolver  stuck 
in  his  belt ;  on  our  fashionable  streets  we  see  Venetian  palaces,  that  natur- 
ally recall  canals  and  gondolas  and  such  settings,  doing  duty  as  individuals 
in  solid  rows  of  houses,  or  perhaps  more  common  still,  you'll  find  sections 
of  Gothic  cathedrals  or  Byzantine  Basilicas  masquerading  as  "fronts"  of 
apartment  houses  or  office  buildings.  You'll  see  huge  picture  hats  upon 
small  women  and  vertical  lines  of  trimming  or  other  decorations  and 
embellishments  that  accentuate  height  upon  tall  ones ;  whichever  way 
you  turn  your  eyes  the  sense  of  balance,  of  the  artistic,  the  proper  caper, 
is  offended  by  glaring  and  all  too  often  monstrous  incongruities.  But  it  is 
a  condition  of  all  times  and  climes.  Some  of  the  grandest  works  of  the 
old  masters  hurt  one  by  representing  the  Virgin  Mary,  for  instance, 
holding  a  prayer-book  of  the  vintage  of  1500  A.  D. 

Our  art  is  replete  with  incongruities,  our  speech,  our  mode  of  dress, 
our  code  of  morals,  everything  about  us  or  that  we  do,  seem  to  be, 
unthought  out,  settled  upon  haphazard  and  without  any  real  knowledge 
of  the  subject,  merely  because  some  detail  takes  our  fancy.  Why,  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  that  some  of  our  beaux  do  not  turn  up  at  our  swell  func- 
tions arrayed  in  evening  clothes,  yellow  shoes,  red  ties  and  pink  shirts. 

Perfection  is  not  expected,  it  may  be  aimed  at,  but  we  know  it  is 
unattainable,  but  we  do  clamor  for  a  little  less  imperfection.  In  matters 
of  art  at  least,  where  men  are  supposed  to  study  and  travel  and  to  know 
things,  our  architects  should  seek  to  lead  us  into  the  observance  of 
anyway  the  first  principles  of  balance,  doing  things  as  they  ought  to  be 
done,  and  refraining  from  adding  further  incongruities  to  the  absurdities 
we  have  already  perpetrated  in  the  names  of  Art  and  Progress. 


W'e  Americans  have  carried  "technical  points  to  absurd  extremes,  in- 
deed have  we  not  reached  the  limit  in  such  abuses?  Technical  recesses 
for  our  Congressmen,  that  they  might  collect  travel  expenses  without 
travel,  technical  observances  of  certain  laws  during  their  actual  infraction, 
and  what  not.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  so  far  as  our  Justice  (?)  is  con- 
cerned, we  are  the  laughing-stock  of  all  Europe.  Today  it  is  no  longer  a 
question  with  us  as  to  whether  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  employ  a  shrewder,  more  unprincipled  lawyer  than  the 
other  fellow  and  we  are  sure  of  success  in  our  courts.  In  these  the  admin- 
istration of  Justice  has  become  a  travesty,  a  farce,  a  crime  in  itself.  They 
are  purely  law-shops  where  verdicts  and  privileges  are  bartered  for  super- 
lative cunning,  or  law-schools  where  embryo  sharp-practitioners  may 
learn  how  to  do  the  trick.  Just  verdicts  are  reversed  because  of  a  mis- 
placed coma  in  a  brief  or  because  the  offending  attorney  did  not  wear  the 
right  colored  tie  at  a  certain  moment,  murderers  are  acquitted  because  of 
an  error  in  the  technicalities  of  a  charge,  the  truth  is  suppressed  and 
falsehood  is  accepted — on  technical  grounds.  Why,  to  the  layman  it 
would  seem  that  the  technical  frills  of  the  law  take  the  place  of  the  Con- 
stitution, Justice,  Right,  and  all,  technicality  run  amuck. 
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An  Atlraclire  Pergola  of  Concrete  and  Cement  Plaste 


Garden  Pergola  of  Concrete 
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Inexpensive   Homes  of  Reinforced   Concrete* 

By  MILTON  D.  MORRELL,  Architect. 

WHAT  architectural  style  are  we  developing  today?  The  Greeks  de- 
veloped the  lintel  type  of  architecture,  following  the  natural  shapes 
and  sizes  of  available  stone.  The  Romans  built  mostly  in  brick  and 
developed  the  arch  as  a  natural  form  for  their  material.  What  new  type  and 
style  will  be  developed  through  the  use  of  reinforced  concrete?  There  must 
be  a  concrete  style.  We  have  already  worked  out  the  structural  forms  which 
seem  best  suited  to  the  material,  and  possibly  the  best  concrete  buildings  have 
been  designed  by  engineers,  as  they  have  followed  the  simplest  and  most 
logical  shapes,  and  have  not  been  hampered  by  architectural  precedent. 

^^'e  architects  are  so  wedded  to  traditional  forms,  such  as  cornices, 
columns  and  arches,  that  we  are  likely  to  employ  these  in  positions  where  they 
serve  a  decorative  rather  than  a  constructive  function.  Is  there  any  reason 
why  structures  cannot  be  designed  in  the  simplest  and  most  natural  forms 
for  concrete,  and  still  be  beautiful  in  proportion,  line  and  color?  Cannot 
honest  construction  be  made  decorative  and  beautiful  without  requiring  a 
masque  of  false  architectural  detail  or  an  imitation  in  materials? 

It  has  seemed  to  me  that  in  cement  work  we  have  been  designing  in 
styles  suited  for  wood  or  brick,  and  constructing  in  concrete  with  shapes 
unsuited  and  unnatural  to  the  material  in  hand.  This  has,  of  course,  made 
work  difficult  and  expensive.  On  one  design  for  a  seven-rootn  house  with 
large  living  rooin  a  contract  figure  was  given  as  $5,500.  A  frame  structure 
could  hardly  be  built  for  less. 

The  science  of  living  has  been  given  little  study,  and  many  of  us  consider 
carefully  in  our  work  how  we  can  econoinize  in  labor.  But  in  our  homes 
there  is  a  great  waste  of  efifort  and  energy  through  unstudied  plans.  Upon 
studying  the  problem  of  housing,  I  found  that  a  box  house  was  by  far  the 
most  economic  form  which  could  be  constructed  enclosing  a  given  space,  as 
this  form  requires  the  least  wall  area.  The  box  is  also  the  most  rigid  and  sub- 
stantial, as  is  illustrated  by  those  of  pasteboard  in  daily  use.  While  of  a 
fragile  and  flimsy  material,  these  become  firm  and  substantial  when  rein- 
forced at  the  corners.  The  idea  of  a  box  shaped  house  is  not  attractive 
to  us,  but  why  cannot  this  form  be  made  beautiful  ?  We  see  carved  and 
decorated  jewelry  cabinets,  which  are  exquisite,  why  can  we  not  design 
attractive  homes  within  similar  lines,  being  guided  more  by  the  law  of  common 
sense,  fitness  and  beauty  than  by  precedent,  in  following  an  architectural 
style,  which  at  best  cannot  be  suited  in  structural  forms  so  changed. 

In  all  our  cities  contractors  are  building  rows  upon  rows  of  houses,  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases  plans  are  not  furnished  by  leading  architects  but  they 
are  bought  from  the  man  who  will  make  them  at  cheapest  price.  Contractors 
will  employ  the  best  doctor  they  can  find  for  their  families,  but  in  these 
building  operations,  the  best  architects  are  cut  out  because  they  cannot  com- 
pete with  unstudied  and  inferior  work,  and  the  public  must  see  and  live  in 
these  buildings  which  are  not  beautiful,  and  sometimes  even  oflfend  the 
tye.  I  believe  that  all  our  cities  should  have  art  commissions  which  would 
pass  upon  designs  for  fitness  of  appearance  just  as  our  health  departments 
demand  sanitary  plans. 

There  are'  certain  -limitations  to  the  economic  use  of  concrete  and  we 
might  as  well  recognize  these  and  design  our  work  accordingly.  When  we 
come  to  intricate  detail  and  curved  surfaces  concrete  work  becomes  difficult, 
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on  account  of  the  necessary  moulds.  Simple  straight  lines  are  ideal  for 
this  work,  and  after  all  they  make  the  simplest  and  most  attractive  buildings. 

I  have  adopted  in  all  plans  standard  unit  dimensions,  so  that  drawings 
are  reduced  to  mould  diagrams  after  we  have  the  design,  and  if  we  follow 
our  diagrams  the  building  is  bound  to  come  out  right.  One  of  the  plans  is 
so  arranged  that  it  can  be  built  in  sections  almost  as  a  bookcase  is  put  up. 
being  complete  in  four,  five,  six  and  seven  room  houses  and  arranged  so  that 
any  number  of  rooms  to  twelve  can  be  made  or  added  with  no  alteration. 
For  a  group  of  those  houses  the  fireplaces,  stairways,  ice-boxes,  sinks,  etc.. 
are  of  a  standard  type  and  in  steel  moulds  are  made  at  a  quarter  the  cost 
of  our  less  substantial  wood  fixtures. 

As  before  mentioned,  a  competition  for  sanitary  inexpensive  workman's 
homes  was  held  at  the  late  International  Congress  on  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis, when  this  house  was  awarded  the  first  gold  medal.  The  following 
are  a  few  of  the  special  and  for  the  most  part  new  features  which  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  design  : 

The  roof  is  of  open  cellular  construction,  cool  in  summer.  An  attractive 
feature  of  the  house  is  the  roof  garden  and  sunroom  forming  out-of-door  bed- 
rooms, divided  by  use  of  movable  screens. 

Window-boxes  form  an  inexpensive  and  at  the  same  time  artistic  decora- 
tion. 

We  cast  our  walls  for  two-story  buildings  six  inches  in  thickness,  and  you 
can  realize  how  far  a  cubic  yard  goes  in  this  thickness.  With  the  steel  moulds 
we  can  place  this  for  $5  per  vard,  so  that  a  wall  9  x  12  feet  the  side  of  a  room, 
will  cost  but  $10. 

When  the  model  house  was  first  shown  there  were  many  skeptics  as  to 
the  practicability  of  this  scheme,  and  I  thought  that  the  best  plan  was  to  con- 
struct a  house  along  these  lines  as  an  ocular  demonstration  as  the  only  way  to 
give  definite  proof. 

A  house  of  this  character  is  in  llrentwood,  Maryland,  near  \\'ashington. 
It  has  very  little  wood  except  the  windows,  sash  and  doors.  The  walls  are 
8  inches  in  thickness,  the  floors  are  4'i-inch  slabs,  reinforced.  The  moulds 
were  of  wood  made  in  standard  sections.  One  carload  of  Portland  cement 
sufficed  for  construction.  To  thoroughly  clean  a  room  a  hose  is  used,  the 
cement  floors  being  graded  to  plugged  tile  spouts,  discharging  on  the  lawn. 
An  enclosure  for  the  garbage  pail  is  left  under  the  wash  tub  which  has  an 
outside  screen  door  for  ventilation  and  removal.  This  is  arranged  to  be  flushed 
out.  A  small  wood  strip  is  laid  in  the  border  so  that  rugs  or  carpet  can  be 
tacked  in  place,  if  desired.  All  corners  are  coved,  and  all  fixtures  are  bracketed 
from  the  wall,  which  leaves  no  places  for  the  shelter  of  dust,  vermin  or  insects, 
and  facilitates  cleaning.  The  possible  omission  of  insurance  and  repairs  and 
their  general  indestructible  character  makes  this  type  of  building  especially 
suitable  for  rented  houses.  The  waste  from  the  kitchen  range  heats  the  house 
through  circulation  of  hot  water,  being  so  built  that  in  summer  an  inside  fire-box 
cuts  off  the  house  heating  system.  All  fixtures,  such  as  kitchen  range,  sinks  and 
wash  tubs,  lavatory  and  bathtubs  are  cast  in  concrete,  and  give  a  very  smooth 
cement  finish.  For  the  water  supply  a  concrete  tank  is  built  in  the  top  of  the 
bath  room  which  is  filled  from  a  small  force  pump  at  the  kitchen  sink. 

It  is  difficult  to  base  an  estimate  of  cost  on  construction  of  the  first  house, 
since  the  moulds  and  the  superintendent's  time  have  been  charged  against  it. 
but  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  these  houses  can  be  built  in  groups  at  between 
S200  and  $300  per  room.  In  the  construction  of  concrete  houses,  I  have  found 
that  in  some  light  work  the  cost  of  lumber  and  carpentry  labor  for  moulds  was 
three-fourths  the  total  cost.  It  is  necessary  that  this  estimate  should  be  reduced 
or  eliminated,  as  we  are  to  build  in  this  material. 
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I  searched  the  market  in  this  connection,  for  standard  sectional  steel  nionld 
equipment  and  found  several  fjood  types,  hut  none  suitini;-  mv  requirements. 
The  simple  equipment  used  is  the  result  of  many  months  'experimental  work, 
and  should,  I  helieve,  do  much  to  reduce  the  cost  of  concrete  construction,  since 
it  practically  eliminates  carpentry  and  lumber  waste.  The  mould  plates  are 
pressed  from  No.  12  gauge  sheet  steel  into  flanged  sections  24  inches  square. 
Upon  the  completion  of  the  footing  course  the  plates  are  locked  to  the  cement 
spacing  blocks,  furnishing  a  trough,  into  which  the  mix  is  poured.  The  cement 
spacing  blocks  are  of  course  left  in  the  wall  and  the  plates  are  locked  to  these 
by  a  key,  which  is  afterwards  removed.  Wherever  four  corners  join,  a  cuff 
engages,  wedges  the  plates  together  and  draws  them  to  perfect  alignment  on 
the  inside.  The  whole  stands  very  rigid  and  firm  when  erected,  and  in  experi- 
mental work  I  have  not  found  it  difficult  to  keep  work  plumb,  as  the  corners 
give  alignment.  The  plates  are  two  tiers  in  height,  each  tier  being  clamped 
together  in  series,  and  attached  by  a  hinged  rod  so  that  the  lower  tier  is  unlocked 
and  swimg  to  its  new  position  on  top  and  locked,  there  being  few  loose  parts  to 
fall.  The  whole  equipment  for  house  construction  has  only  ten  parts  and  as  it 
costs  about  $800  and  can  be  used  indefinitely,  the  cost  per  house  is  not  great. 
Several  small  sections  of  walls  have  been  built  with  this  equipment,  and 
within  two  weeks  I  expect  to  start  on  the  first  work  fur  which  a  full  e(|uipment 
is  now  being  finished. 

The  plates  are  locked  together  in  the  same  way  for  the  floors.  The  spacing 
blocks  here  give  the  exact  thickness  of  slab  and  reinforcement  rods  are  placed 
and  accurately  secured  to  these  blocks  by  bedding  a  heavy  wire  which  is  cast 
in  each  block  and  protruding  for  this  purpose.  To  give  a  smooth  and  even 
floor  surface  a  wet  mix  is  poured  in,  and  the  plates  are  slid  in  place  on  top  and 
locked  to  spacing  blocks,  and  wedged  down  until  the  surplus  mix  is  scuieezed 
out  in  front ;  this  should  do  away  largely  with  expensive  labor  in  cement 
finishing.  For  the  floors  cement  spaciner  blocks  are  cast  with  projecting  flanges 
so  that  they  will  give  considerable  support  to  the  slab  and  reinforcement  and 
permit  the  lower  plates  to  be  removed  after  three  days.  A  post  being  wedged 
and  blocked  up  under  each  spacer  giving  supports  only  24  inches  apart. 

I  have  found  upon  experiment  that  a  slight  ridge  or  pattern  was  formed 
by  the  joining  of  the  mould  plates  and  spacing  blocks  were  found  to  show  of 
slightly  different  color.  I  have  treated  this  as  wall  decoration,  and  with  the 
rosettes  cast  on  the  spacing  blocks,  an  extremely  interesting  pattern  is  formed, 
and  it  is  possible  to  leave  the  wall  without  further  finish  inside  or  out,  unless 
a  brush  coating  is  applied  to  give  a  more  uniform  color,  and  as  a  safeguard 
against  dampness.  As  the  plates  are  cleaned  and  greased  each  time  they  are 
raised,  and  as  the  concrete  is  very  wet  mix,  no  plaster  is  required. 


An  Experiment  in  Co-operative  Architecture 

The  completion  of  an  apartment  buililing  now  in  course  cjf  construction 
in   Boston  will  be  awaited  with  some  interest. 

It  appears  that  the  joint  owners,  eight  in  number,  will  each  design  his 
own  apartment,  specifying  all  details  of  number  and  arrangement  of  rooms, 
style  of  interior  decorations,  and  furnishing  and  finish.  The  building  is  to 
be  nine  stories  high,  and  is  estimated  will  cost  in  excess  of  $250,000. 

While,  "in  a  multiplicity  of  counsellors  there  is  much  wisdom,"  it  is 
equally  tritely  stated  that  "too  many  cooks  spoil  the  broth,"  not  to  overlook 
the  oft-quoted  maxim  that  "the  man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  has  a  fool  for 
a  client." 
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Concrete  Columns,  Girders  and  Slabs  Cast  as  Shop 
Made  Concrete -"Lumber" 


MANY  peiiple  interested  in  concrete  work  have  prophesied  that  in 
the  near  futvire  we  shall  witness  the  construction  of  houses  and 
larger  buildings  by  the  assembling  and  erection  of  shop-made 
concrete  "lumber."  A  novel  system  worked  out  along  this  line  is  being 
used  in  the  East,  under  patents  held  by  W.  S.  Shourds  of  Philadelphia. 
In  brief,  it  consists  in  casting,  in  the  shop  or  on  the  work,  the  studs  and 
girders  called  for  by  the  plans.  Some  of  the  reinforcement  is  placed  at 
the  time  of  casting  the  members  and  deep  grooves  are  molded  in  the 
units  to  receive  additional  reinforcement  at  the  time  of  erection.  The 
studs  and  beams  are  assembled  on  the  job  and  the  frame  is  erected  as  a 
steel  or  wood  frame  would  be.  The  members  are  tied  together  b}-  attaching 
their  reinforcements. 

The  walls  of  the  building  are  composed  of  concrete  slabs,  cast  on 
sand  beds  in  simple  wood  forms.  The  surfaces  are  left  rough,  to  receive 
the  stucco  finish  which  is  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  system.  The 
slabs  are  tied  to  the  beams  and  studs.  The  additional  reinforcement  is 
then  placed  and  covered  with  cement  grout,  which  bonds  the  whole 
into  a  practically  monolithic  mass. 

Nailing  strips  are  cast  in  the  beams  and  girders  for  the  attachment 
of  furring  strips  inside  the  building.  The  application  of  plaster  on  the 
inside  results  in  a  hollow  wall. 

The  columns  and  studs  are  cast  in  molds  formed  of  steel  T-beams 
and  the  groo\-e  for  the  reinforcement  is  made  by  a  special  tool.  The 
slabs  are  cast  in  a  wood  form,  as  stated. 
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The  form  is  made  of  oak  3  inches  thick  and  ly^  inches  wide,  covered 
with  galvanized  iron.  The  side  pieces  are  10  feet  long,  and  the  cross 
pieces  31^2  inches.     One  form  will  mold  eight  slabs  at  a  time. 

It  is  operated  as  follows:  A  bed  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  is  leveled  off 
and  thoroughly  wet.  The  form  is  set  up.  Four  pieces  of  wire  (No.  14, 
about  8  inches  long),  bent  in  the  form  of  a  staple,  are  stuck  in  the  sand 
bed,  points  up,  two  at  each  end  and  two  about  8  inches  from  each  end  of 
the  slab  molds.  The  form  is  then  poured  full  of  concrete,  lightly  tamped 
or  troweled  into  place  and  struck  of¥.  As  the  concrete  settles  into  place 
much  of  the  excess  of  water  seeps  away  through  the  sand  bed.  The 
balance  rises  to  the  top  and  is  swept  away  when  the  mold  is  struck  off. 
The  surface  is  left  rough.  If  the  nature  of  the  aggregate  is  such  that 
the  scraper  does  not  leave  the  surface  sufficiently  rough,  pebbles  or  Ijroken 
stone  should  be  thrown  on  it. 

If  the  concrete  has  settled  into  place,  the  form  can  be  removed 
at  once.  The  clamps  are  taken  out  with  a  hook  and  the  side  pieces  are 
lifted  off.  The  cross  pieces  are  taken  out  and  the  slabs  are  left  on  the 
sand  bed  to  set  and  harden.     They  can  be  taken  up  in  four  or  five  days. 

The  studs  are  set  up  on  the  foundation,  properly  bedded,  plumbed 
3nd  secured  in  position  with  temporary  wooden  braces.  The  steel  rein- 
forcement is  then  stood  in  the  grooves,  and  the  first  course  of  slabs  set 
and  temporarily  held  to  the  studs  with' pieces  of  wire.  This  wire  is  hooked 
into  one  of  the  wire  staples  in  the  slab,  carried  around  the  back  of  the 
stud,  and  hooked  into  another  staple.  The  slack  is  taken  up  with  a  wooden 
wedge.  Thin  cement  mortar  is  then  poured  into  the  groove,  joining  stud, 
slab  and  reinforcement  into  one  solid  monolith.  Each  course  is  laid  up 
in  the  same  manner.  Previous  to  filling  the -groove,  the  stud  and  slab 
should  be  thoroughly  wet  to  secure  adhesion.  When  the  mortar  in  the 
groove  is  set,  the  temporary  wires  are  removed. 

At  each  floor  beams  are  run  around  the  building  to  carry  the  hori- 
zontal reinforcement  and  support  the  floors.  They  are  laid  on  the  tops 
of  the  studs,  the  reinforcement  laid  in  the  groove,  and  the  groove  and 
space  between  the  ends  of  the  beams  filled  with  the  same  mortar  used  to 
fill  the  studs. 

The  rough  surface  of  the  slabs  is  suitable  for  the  stucco  finish.  It 
cannot  swell  and  break  the  ke3%  as  do  wooden  lath.  This  wall  depends 
on  its  mechanical  bond  alone  to  hold  firmly  all  the  stucco  applied. 

Only  one  coat  is  necessary,  the  slabs  themselves  taking  the  place  of 
the  scratch  coat.  The  wall  is  thoroughly  wet  before  applying  and  the 
stucco  is  not  permitted  to  dry  too  quickly. 

^^'ith  the  half-timber  work,  the  boards  are  put  on  before  the  stucco, 
being  nailed  to  wooden  or  metal  plugs  put  in  when  the  slabs  were  laid  up. 

Ornamental  panels  of  any  size  can  be  used  in  the  wall  at  slight  addi- 
tional expense.  They  can  be  cast  either  face  up  or  face  down,  with  equal 
ease.  Burnt  clay  products,  either  glazed  or  unglazed,  in  a  great  variety  of 
shapes  and  colors,  can  be  used  eflfectively.  White  and  colored  marbles, 
ornamental  iron  work  and  even  pieces  of  colored  glass  can  be  used  to 
advantage.  The  ability  to  cast  and  decorate  the  panel  in  a  horizontal 
position  appeals  to  the  builder. 

Many  advantages  are  claimed  for  this  form  of  construction,  which 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  architects  arid  contractors.  It  is  a  system 
which  is  low  enough  in  cost  to  appeal  to  the  home  builder  and  wiU 
doubtless  meet  with  favor  in  this  field. 
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Louis  Hobart  Busy 

Quite  a  little  interest  is  being  taken 
by  the  members  of  the  architectural  pro- 
fession in  the  newly-incornorated  town 
of  Hillsboro.  just  outside  the  boundary 
lines  of  Burlingame.  which  latter  town 
has  heretofore  been  the  rendezvous  of 
San  Francisco's  elite.  \\'ith  the  birth  of 
the  new  town  has  come  the  announce- 
ment that  at  least  three  of  its  wealthy 
members  will  build  costly  homes,  involv- 
ing a  total  e.xpenditure  of  something  like 
$1,000,000.  Architect  Louis  P.  Hobart 
has  been  engaged  to  prepare  the  plans 
for  all  three  residences,  the  owners  of 
which  are  Henry  T.  Scott,  Joseph  D. 
Grant  and  .-Me-xander  Hawes.  A  new 
clubhouse  to  replace  the  one  burned,  is 
also  being  designed  by  Mr.   Hobart. 
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Completion    of   the    London-Paris   Bank 

Another  of  San  Francisco's  new  bank 
structures  has  been  completed  —  the 
Anglo  and  London-Paris  national  bank, 
at  Sansome  and  Sutter  streets.  Albert 
Pissis,  architect. 

The  building  occupies  a  space  of  46 
feet  10  inches  on  Sansome  street  and 
122  feet  6  inches  on  Sutter  street  and  is 
as  high  as  an  ordinary  structure  of  three 
stories.  The  exterior  is  of  finely  cut 
white  granite  of  the  Doric  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  columns  are  fluted  and 
monolithic  and  the  cornices  richly  deco- 
rated. The  entrance  is  of  bronze.  The 
banking  room  occupies  the  entire  first 
floor,  the  upper  stories,  which  are  hid- 
den, being  for  the  book  keepers.  It  is 
36  feet  high,  with  vaulted  sides  and  pan- 
eled ceilings,  the  whole  decorated  with 
stucco  and  tinted  in  a  soft  gray,  the 
effect  being  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
bronze  light  fixtures  suspended  from  the 
ceiling  and  from  the  side  walls.  The 
enclosure  around  the  public  lobby  has 
counters  of  excalette  marble  and  the 
upper  part  a  bronze  colonnade  with  the 
necessary  wickets. 

The  floor  is  of  white  marble,  with  a 
colored  border,  in  which  bronze  is  in- 
laid. Two  large  vaults,  faced  with  the 
same  quality  of  marble  as  the  lobby, 
occupy  the  rear  of  the  banking  room. 
At  the  left  of  the  entrance  are  the  offices 
of  the  officers,  the  remainder  of  the 
lobby  being  devoted  to  tellers,  etc.  A 
spacious  safe  deposit  department  occu- 
pies the  eastern  portion  of  the  basement. 
Its   entrance    is   from   the   banking   room. 


The   Seattle  Exhibition. 

The  exhibition  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Washington  State  Art 
Association  at  Seattle,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Seattle  Architectural  Club, 
was  an  unqualified  success.  Fully  1,000 
friends  of  the  patrons  among  the  archi- 
tects, builders  and  material  men,  re- 
sponded to  the  invitations  sent  out. 
Attendance  was  well  worth  while.  The 
hall  presented  a  cheerful  and  interesting 
appearance.  Rug-covered  benches  occu- 
pied the  several  alcoves  and  bay  trees 
and  greens  forming  backgrounds  for 
sculptures,  helped  in  a  delightful  setting 
for  the  hundreds  of  drawings  and  photo- 
graphs displayed.  The  work  shown  was 
taken  from  the  offices  of  leading  archi- 
tects in  the  Northwest  besides  many 
drawings  by  Eastern  members  of  the 
profession. 


The  architects  have  designed  a  strictly 
Class  A  building  and  only  fireproof  ma- 
terials will  be  used  in  its  construction.  A 
quantity  of  expensive  marble,  tile  and 
mosaic  will  be  used  on  the  floors  and 
wainscot. 

Complete  plans  and  specifications  can 
be  obtained  from  the  offices  of  architects 
Hemmings  &  Jones,  1005  K  street,  Sac- 
r.mu-nto. 


Engineers   and   Architects   Association 

llalley"s  comet  was  the  subject  of  an 
entertaining  lecture  delivered  to  the  En- 
gineers and  Architects  Association  at  its 
April  meeting  in  the  Hollenbeck  hotel, 
Los  Angeles.  Nearly  a  hundred  were 
present,  including  the  wives  of  members. 
B.  R.  Baumgardt  was  the  lecturer,  and 
his  talk-on  the  comet  was  illustrated  by 
stereopticon  views.  That  the  head  of 
the  comet  is  a  nebulous  mass  and  its  tail 
an  electrical  phenomenon  nroduced  by 
its  near  aporoach  to  the  sun,  were  some 
of  the  assertions  made  by  the  speaker. 
That  the  earth  will  pass  through  the 
tail  of  the  comet  he  regarded  as  very 
probable,  but  the  chance  of  any  ill  effects 
on  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe  as  very 
remote. 

.■Krchitect  A.  F.  Rosenheim,  the  new 
president  of  the  association,  presided. 
Customary  routine  of  business  was  not 
t.iken  up. 

Builders  Subscribe  to  Exposition  Fund 

The  San  Francisco  Builders'  Exchange 
has  subscribed  liberally  towards  the  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition,  to  be  held  in 
San  I'rancisco  in  1915.  A  special  meeting 
to  raise  funds  was  held  recently. 

Mr.  James  A.  Wilson  acted  as  auc- 
tioneer and,  armed  with  a  carpenter's 
hammer,  he  called  the  meeting  together 
and  started  matters  off  with  a  song  by 
the  Knickerbocker  quartet.  The  usual 
order  of  subscriptions  was  reversed,  and 
the  small  amounts  were  called  for  first. 
The  auctioneer  enlivened  the  procedure 
with  a  running  fire  of  wit  and  sugges- 
tions. .\t  the  close  of  the  meeting  over 
$20,000  had  been  pledged. 

The  result  of  the  meeting  was  most 
gratifying.  Taken  altogether  the  mem- 
bers of  the  exchange  have  subscribed  in 
one  way  or  another  more  than  $100,000. 


Fairfield's  New   Court  House. 

.Architects  E.  C.  Hemmings  and  W.  A. 
Jones  arc  taking  bids  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  $350,000  court  house, 
which  is  to  be  erected  at  Fairfield. 


Mohr  Out  of  City  Architect's  Office 

San  Francisco's  new  city  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  having  its  troubles.  The 
appointment  of  Architect  N.  W.  Mohr 
to  the  position  of  city  architect  appears 
to  have  been  but  a  temporary  arrange- 
ment for  less  ban  two  months  after 
Mohr  was  given  the  job  it  was  taken 
from  him,  the  new  incumbent  finding  it 
impossible  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works. 
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Mohr  Prefers  Charges 

Former  Cit.v  Arcliitect  X.  W.  Molir 
recently  renewed  his  charges  before  tlie 
San  Francisco  supervisors'  building;  com- 
mittee, that  the  steel  frame  work  of  the 
Mission  grammar  school  and  of  the  Mad- 
ison primary  was  so  deficient  in  places 
that  it  imperiled  the  lives  of  the  school 
children.  The  committee  asked  the 
board  of  works  to  investigate  the  matter. 

President  Casey  of  the  board  of  works, 
who  recently  dismissed  Mohr  from  the 
job  of  architect,  laughed  at  the  latter's 
allegations  when  first  made  recently,  and 
said  the  schools  were  all  right.  He  w^ill, 
however,  now-  have  to  give  the  charges 
serious  attention  long  enou<rh  to  make  a 
first  hand  report  to  the  supervisors. 

"I  called  President  Casey's  attention  to 
the  dangerous  condition  of  these  schools. 
and  the  other  commissioners  as  well,  and 
for  result  I  got — dismissal."  said  Mohr  to 
the  committee. 

".■\5  a  citizen  of  San  Francisco  and  one 
interested  in  preserving  the  lives  of  its 
children,  if  no  longer  as  city  architect.  I 
must  protest  against  neglecting  this  vital 
matter.  I  am  not  resting  my  charge  that 
these  schools  are  dangerous  solely  on  my 
own  judgment  and  inspection.  Inspectors 
in  the  city  architect's  office  have  submit- 
ted detailed  and  specific  instances  where 
they  found  'rotten'  work  and  places 
where  the  upper  steel  girders  could  !).- 
swayed  by  a  hand's  pressure.  I  would  be 
false  to  my  calling  and  to  my  citizenship 
if  I  glossed  this  matter  over.  In  a  mat- 
ter of  this  kind  the  city  has  no  right  to 
take  chances." 


Brown  Declines  the  Honor 

.•\rcliitect  .Arthur  Brown.  Jr..  of  the 
firm  of  Bakewell  &  Brown  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, w^as  prominently  mentioned  for  the 
position  of  city  architect,  to  succeed  Mr. 
Mohr.  Mr.  Brown  did  not  care  for  the 
position,  but  he  told  his  friends  that  if 
the  San  Francisco  Chapter,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  would  indorse 
the  appointment,  he  would  accept  the 
place.  The  Chapter,  however,  could  not 
very  well  do  this,  as  its  motive  would 
probably  be  misconstrued  by  some  as  a 
piece  of  politics,  and  that  would  have 
worked  inestimable  harm  to  the  society. 
Mr.  Brown  very  wisely  declined  the  prof- 
fered position   with  thanks. 


Driving  a  New  Winton 

-Architect  Henry  C.  Smith  is  driving  a 
handsome  1910  Winton  touring  car.  Mr. 
Smith  makes  excellent  use  of  the  car  in 
reaching  his  country  place  at  Los  Gatos. 
A  year  ago  he  purchased  a  number  of 
acres  of  land  overlooking  the  picturesque 
town  and  the  construction  of  a  beautiful 
country  home  there  is  well  under  way. 


April  Meeting  of  San  Francisco  Chapter, 
A.  I.  A, 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A.,  was 
held  at  Tait's  Cafe  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, .April  21st.  .After  dinner,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  President 
Mooser. 

The  minutes  of  the  special  meeting  of 
March  17th  and  of  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  Southern  California  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Chapters  held  at  Los  .Angeles  on 
April   11th,  were  read  and  approved. 

Mr.  James  W.  Reid  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Entertainment  and  Reception, 
reported  progress. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Joseph  for  the  Committee 
on  Legislation  reported  that  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  his  committee  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation  uf  the  Southern 
California  Chapter,  Mr.  Morgan  of  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  had  been 
elected  a  chairman  of  the  joint  committee 
and  Mr.  Joseph  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  secretary;  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee had  decided  to  confine  its  efforts 
beftire  the  Legislature  to  the  amendment 
to  the  law  of  1872  on  competitions  and 
to  submit  the  proposed  amendment  to 
an  attorney  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
properly  framed:  a  copy  to  be  sent  to 
each  chapter  and  the  minutes  of  the 
meetings  at  which  the  matter  is  brought 
up  to  be  exchanged  and  when  adopted 
by  the  chapters,  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Legislative  Committee  of  the  chapters 
with  the  State  Board  of  .Architecture  to 
be  held  to  take  final  action  regarding  it. 
For  the  Committee  on  Competitions, 
Mr.  George  B.  McDougall  reported  that 
he  had  been  made  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mooser  being  chairman  by 
virtue  of  his  office  as  president  of  the 
chapter,  in  accordance  with  the  circular 
of  advice  issued  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute on  March  30,  1910;  that  the  com- 
mittee holds  regular  weekly  meetings  at 
noon  on  Tuesdays  and  requests  all  mem- 
bers to  report  to  it  any  competitions 
coming  under  their  notice. 

Mr.  G.  .A.  Lansburgh,  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution 
and  By-Laws,  reported  that  the  commit- 
tee had  completed  its  work  and  that  the 
document  as  proposed  would  be  printed 
and  sent  to  each  member  of  the  chapter 
and  that  the  matter  would  come  up  for 
discussion   at   a    future   meeting. 

Messrs.  Charles  Paflf,  Rudolph  .A.  Her- 
old,  William  Demmond  Coates,  Jr.,  and 
Llewellyn  B.  Dutton  were  unanimously 
elected  chapter  members. 

In  regard  to  the  communication  re- 
ceived from  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
Association,  it  was  duly  moved,  sec- 
onded and  carried  that  the  chapter  join 
the  association  and  that  two  delegates 
be  appointed  by  the  chair. 

In  regard  to  the  resignation  from  the 
chapter  of  Mr.  George  T,  Plowman,  the 
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president  announced  tliat  there  being  no 
objection,  the  resignation  would  be 
accepted  and  it  was  so  ordered. 

In  regard  to  the  communication  from 
Mr.  Otto  von  Geldern,  inviting  the  chap- 
ter to  attend  an  iflustrated  lecture  on 
the  water  supply  of  San  Francisco,  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  same. 

The  following  communications  were 
ordered  received  and  placed  on  file: 
From  the  Alameda  School  Board  re- 
garding proposed  competitions;  from 
the  Attorney  General,  Governor  and 
]\Iayor's  olKces  regarding  the  Armory 
competition;  from  Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 
regarding  the  U.  S.  Sub-treasury;  from 
Henry  A.  Schulze;  from  John  Bakewell, 
Jr.,  regarding  the  Housing  Association; 
from  Glenn  Brown,  secretary,  A.  I.  A., 
regarding  competitions;  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Competitions  of  the  .V.  1.  .\.; 
from  the  American  Institute  regarding 
the  preservation  of  masterpieces  of  art; 
from  the  American  Federation  of  Art 
regarding  the  appointment  of  a  delegate 
to  its  convention;  from  the  American 
Institute  regarding  the  competition  for 
the  Galveston  hotel;  an  announcement 
of  the  second  national  conference  on 
city  planning;  from  the  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects,  an  announcement 
of  the  town  planning  conference  and 
from  the  Colorado  Chapter,  A.  I.  A., 
copj-  of  the  minutes  of  its  April  meeting. 

The  chair  announced  the  appointment 
of  Messrs.  Bakewell  and  Joseph  as  the 
chapter's  delegates  to  the  Housing  Asso- 
ciation. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried 
that  the  chapter  guarantee  a  certain  fund 
to  the  Panama-Pacific  International  Ex- 
position Committee,  this  fund  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  various  members  and  that 
a  committee  be  appointed  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  subscriptions  and  the 
amounts. 

The  president  announced  that  tliere 
being  no  objection,  the  committee  now 
representing  the  chapter  in  connection 
with  the  exposition  would  act  in  tlie 
matter  of  a  subscription   to  the  funds. 

The  chair  announced  that  Mr.  Schnait- 
tacher,  the  chapter's  secretary,  had  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  State  Board 
of   Architecture. 

The  guests  of  the  evening,-  Mr.  Mott 
from  the  east,  and  Mr.  Tompkins  of 
.\ustralia.  made  brief  remarks. 


Bakersfield    Court   House 

Contracts  for  the  Bakersfield  court 
house  are  to  be  let  early  in  June.  The 
plans  by  Architect  Fred  H.  Meyer  have 
been  completed  and  call  for  a  handsome 
building,  three  stories  and  basement,  of 
Class  A  construction  and  estimated  to 
cost  $300,000.  It  is  the  intention  to  let 
the  contract  as  a  whole. 


Architects  Interested  in  Scheme  for  Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition. 

[From  the  Western  .\rchitect.] 
The  East  has  not  as  yet  become  fully 
informed  as  to  the  date,  purposes,  or 
scope  of  the  "Panama-Pacific-Interna- 
tional  Exposition,"  at  San  Francisco,  but 
the  local  architects  seem  to  be  active  in 
seeking  to  shape  its  structural  features 
along  the  best  architectural  lines.  The 
San  Francisco  Chapter  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  probably  urged 
by  the  publication  of  tentative  designs 
of  a  mediocre  character,  have  written  the 
exposition  officials  asking  for  a  consulta- 
tion. The  letter,  signed  by  ten  of  the 
best  among  the  many  architects  of  high 
attainment  in  the  city,  received  a  cordial 
reception  which  may  lead  to  the  exposi- 
tion buildings  showing  the  best  San 
Francisco  can  produce  in  architectural 
design.  It  is  becoming  more  noticeable 
each  year  that  when  the  architects  of  a 
city  work  together,  not  for  individual  or 
collective  gain,  but  for  architecture  as  a 
profession  and  the  public  advancement  of 
art.  that  they  are  listened  to  with  respect 
and  appreciation  by  the  people.  It  is 
only  in  cities  where  the  profession  is  not 
united  that  architecture  is  uniformly 
commonplace,  and  where  critics  say 
"there  is  no  architecture." 


Los  Angeles  Glee  Club 

The  Los  .\ngeles  Architectural  Club 
has  a  glee  club.  At  a  recent  meeting  an 
enthusiastic  organization  was  formed  and 
regular  meetings  of  the  club  are  sched- 
uled for  practice.  A  piano  has  been 
added  to  the  clubroom  furnishings,  which 
while  it  must  be  kept  locked  during  the 
day  to  satisfy  the  rules  of  the  office 
building  in  which  the  club  has  its  quar- 
ters, is  available  any  evening'  when  mem- 
bers wish  to  practice  or  gather  for  a 
good  time.  It  is  desired  to  interest  every 
member  of  the  club  who  is  musically  in- 
clined, in  the  success  of  the  glee  club. 


Personal. 

Morgan.  Walls  &  Morgan  is  the  new 
name  of  the  old  established  architectural 
firm  of  Morgan  &  \\'alls  of  Los  Angeles. 
The  addition  to  the  name  is  a  recogni- 
tion of  an  additional  member  of  the  firm. 
Mr.  Octavius  W.  Morgan,  son  of  Mr. 
Octavius  Morgan.  The  firm  has  new 
quarters  in  suite  1112-16  Story  building. 

.Architect  W'.  J.  Saunders  has  outgrown 
his  office  quarters  and  has  added  an  ad- 
joining room  for  the  use  of  his  drafting 
lorce.  He  is  now  occupying  suite  511-12 
Wright  &  Callender  building,  Los  iVn- 
geles. 

Claussen  &  Claussen.  architects,  an- 
nounce the  removal  of  their  offices  to 
suite  508-9,  Macleay  building,  corner 
Fourth  and  Washington  streets,  Port- 
land, Ore. 
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It  is  00  secret  that  some  inferior 
concrete  work  has  been  going  on  in 
San  Francisco  of  late. 
POOR  There  is  no  excuse  for 

CONCRETE  it  either,  and  the  only 

CONSTRUCTION  e.xplanation  appears  to 
be  the  amazing  zeal  of 
certain  architects  to  get  the  work,  re- 
gardless of  consequences.  We  would 
not  be  surprised  to  hear  of  another 
Hotel  Bixby  disaster  any  time.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  it  was  at  Long  Beach 
that  this  hotel,  now  known  as  the  Vir- 
ginia, collapsed  and  killed  a  number  of 
workmen. 

From  different  sections  of  the  coun- 
try we  hear,  every  now  and  then,  of  a 
concrete  failure.  \\'ith  buildings  prop- 
erly designed  and  constructed  there 
should  be  no  such  word  as  failure. 
Failure  in  concrete  work  means  that 
someone  has  been  derelict  in  his  duty ; 
that  he  has  made  a  mistake  in  the 
selection  of  his  aggregates,  been  too 
hasty  or  negligent  in  the  mixing  and 
placing  of  his  materials,  or  that  he  is 
attempting  to  "skin"  the  job  in  the 
interests  of  economy.  In  the  past  four 
or  five  years  the  concrete  industry  has 
attracted  to  its  ranks  some  of  the  most 
brilliant  minds  in  the  architectural  and 
engineering  field.  With  the  flood  of 
light  which  has  been  turned  on  the 
industry  by  these  and  other  men  fail- 
ures are  absolutely  inexcusable. 


There   is  a  movement  to    rid    San 
Francisco    of    certain    unreliable    con- 
tractors     who      have" 
GETTING  RID  OF     sprung   into  existence 
UNRELIABLE  since     the     fire     four 

CONTRACTORS  years  ago.  We  hope 
those  promoting  the 
campaign  will  succeed,  for  there  is  no 
question  but  that  this  undesirable  class 
of  builders  has  worked  incalculable 
injury  to  the  contracting  business  in 
San  Francisco.  Just  why  reputable 
architects  allow  them  to  compete  with 
the  recognized  firms  of  high  standing 
is  hard  to  understand.  Some  architects 
say  their  clients  are  to  blame.  Only 
the  other  day  a  leading  architect  asked 
us  our  estimate  of  a  certain  contract- 
ing firm  that  has  lately  entered  the 
field  as  "experts  in  concrete  construc- 
tion."    We  told  the  architect  frankly 
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that  the  concern  was  absokitely  unre- 
liable, with  no  experience  worth  speak- 
ing about. 

Another  architect  told  us  that  he 
had  been  forced  to  give  a  firm  about 
which  he  knew  nothing-,  the  contract 
on  a  $50,000  building-  because  the 
man's  figure  was  $5,000  less  than  a 
reputable  competitor.  The  fellow's 
name  was  ofifered  by  the  client,  much 
against  the  wishes  of  the  architect. 
.Six  months  have  passed  since  this  con- 
tract was  let,  the  job  is  still  going 
along  at  snail's  pace  and  the  contractor 
has  been  caught  repeatedly  "skinning" 
his  work.  It  has  already  cost  the 
owner  more  than  the  $5,000  he 
thought  he  was  going  to  save  by  giv- 
ing the  job  to  the  lowest  bidder. 

Again,  these  irresponsible  firms  have 
nothing  to  lose  if  their  work  is  a  fail- 
ure, while  the  reliable  firm  has  its  rep- 
utation at  stake.  If  perchance  the  dis- 
credited builder  does  a  good  piece  of 
work  he  invariably  neglects  to  pay  his 
bills.  To  "break  even"  he  must  owe 
everybody  for  his  materials.  As  a 
result,  the  supply  people  have  suffered 
not  a  little,  and  it  is  a  wonder  some  of 
them  have  not  been  obliged  to  close 

down. 

Fresno's  Splendid  New  Hotel 

Fresno's  new  hotel  which  is  being  de- 
signed by  .\rchitect  Edward  T.  Foulkes 
of  San  Francisco,  will  be  of  reinforced 
concrete  and  will  cost  something  over 
$200,000.  A  feature  of  the  hostelry  will 
be  a  spacious  court,  similar  to  the  Palace 
hotel  court,  and  covered  with  an  art  glass 
dome.  A  fan  system  will  be  installed 
with  a  special  device  in  each  room,  assur- 
ing the  guest  of  a  cool  night's  rest  in 
the  hottest  weatlier — and  it  gets  pretty 
warm  in  Fresno  during  the  summer 
months.  Contracts  for  the  erection  of 
the  building  are  expected  to  be  let  within 
the  next  thirty  days. 


Alameda  School  House  Competition 

Quite  a  number  of  architects  submit- 
ted drawings  for  two  school  liouses  to 
be  erected  in  .-Mameda  at  a  total  cost 
of  $150,000.  One  building  is  to  contain 
20  class  rooms  and  the  other  sixteen 
rooms.  The  competition  was  open  to 
any  architect  of  good  standing  in  the 
United   States. 

Twenty-five  Cents  for  Back  Number 

The  publishers  of  this  magazine  will 
pay  25  cents  for  one  or  more  copies  of 
The  Architect  and  Engineer,  Vol.  16, 
No.  3. 


A  Pointer  for  Brick  Men. 

F'rom  an  Exclian.ne. 
If  you  are  selling  brick  and  you 
are  shown  that  a  publication  is  read 
by  a  large  enough  number  who  spe- 
cify and  purchase  brick  to  make  the 
rate  reasonable;  if  you  are  shown 
that  they  subscribe,  pay  for  it,  and 
read  it  because  it  furnishes  them  with 
information  that  they  find  essential 
to  the  proper  conduct  of  their  busi- 
ness, then  that  publication  is  enti- 
tled to  your  business. 

The  fact  that  you  do  not  person- 
ally like  it,  or  think  it  is  uninterest- 
ing, or  feel  that  it  is  wrongly  con- 
ducted, or  would  run  it  differently 
if  you  owned  it,  or  can  not  see  why 
its  subscribers  think  so  highly  of  it, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 
The  readers  of  the  publication  are 
the  judges;  not  you.  In  the  face  of 
the  evidence  in  the  case,  your  per- 
sonal   opinion    is    of    absohitely    no 

value.  

A  Pointer  for  the  Cement  Manufacturers 
[From  Cement  Era.] 
It  is  to  be  regretted  tliat  of  the  com- 
paratively few  cement  companies  which 
do  any  advertising  in  the  journals  of  the 
industry,  the  majority  pay  little  attention 
to  the  handling  of  their  space  in  a  man- 
ner to  produce  the  best  results.  While 
tliey  will  pay  experts  to  prepare  attract- 
ive "copy"  for  farm  papers,  and  women's 
magazines,  and  daily  newspapers,  they 
put  their  name  and  trade-mark  in  a  small 
space  in  the  cement  journals  and  let  it 
run  without  change  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  the  other.  There  are  one  or  two 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  the 
results  obtained  by  their  campaigns  are 
proving  the  truth  of  the  statements  we 
are  making. 

If  the  cement  companies  would  take 
sufficient  space  to  tell  an  adequate  story, 
and  fill  it  with  good,  strong,  attractive  . 
matter,  changing  it  each  issue,  they 
would  find  that,  at  least  in  a  majority  of 
cases,  the  direct  results  would  justify  the 
expenditure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  addi- 
tion it  would  make  to  the  bulk  of  mis- 
sionary matter. 

The  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that 
everv  reader  of  a  cement  paper  is  not 
only  a  present  purchaser  of  cement,  but 
also  that  his  use  of  this  material  will 
increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
instruction  which  is  given  him  and  the 
interest    with    which    it    is    possible    to 

infuse   him.      

Credit  to  Contemporary 
The  picturesque  pen  and  ink  sketch 
which  appears  at  the  top  of  the  table  of 
contents  page  of  this  issue,  was  drawn 
by  Mr.  A.  Lancaster  for  the  House 
Beautiful,  to  which  publication  we  are 
indebted  for  the  use  of  the  cut. 


Indirect   Lighting  of  an  Automobile 
Salesroom. 

By  H.  B.  Wheeler  in  Illuminating 
Engineer, 

THE  increasing  demand  for  automo- 
biles for  use  in  all  classes  of  work  and 
pleasure  has  necessitated  the  building 
of  numerous  garages  and  show  rooms  to 
handle  the  ever-increasing  auto  trade. 

The  Anderson  Carriage  Company,  to 
successfully  care  for  their  patrons  have 
recently  erected  one  of  the  finest  build- 
ings in  the  country  for  the  exclusive  use 
and  display  of  the  automobile.  The  gar- 
age has  all  the  up-to-date  conveniences 
necessary  for  charging  and  repairing  bat- 
teries, automobile  parts,  etc.  The  display 
room  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
splendidly  appointed  electric  show  rooms 
in  New  York.  Everything  throughout  is 
finished  in  white  enamel  except  the  side 
wall  panels,  which  are  light  yellow,  .\11 
panels  in  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  border  on  the  brown  tinge. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  of  the  Italian 
Renaissance  period.  The  architecture, 
decorations  and  interior  furnishings  are 
beautifully  shown  in  the  illustration, 
which  was  taken  by  the  light  of  the  new 
indirect  illumination. 

The  proper  illumination  of  show  rooms 
for  displaying  automobiles,  accessories, 
etc,  has  always  been  a  difficult  problem 
to    handle    by    direct    lighting    methods. 


Wlien  chandeliers,  with  various  types  of 
glassware,  were  employed,  the  lamps  (es- 
pecially since  tungsten  lamps  have  come 
into  such  general  use)  have  stood  out 
very  pronounced,  thus  detracting  one's 
attention  from  the  cars  displayed.  With 
direct  illumination,  heavy  shadows  were 
cast,  and  certain  parts  and  sides  of  the 
cars  displayed  appeared  dark,  hiding 
many  of  their  graceful  lines  and  fine 
points. 

To  overcome  as  much  as  possible  the 
difficulties  of  exposed  units  and  glare 
(but  not  shadows),  beam  ceilings  were 
specified  in  the  newer  buildings.  Behind 
these  beams  lamps  and  reflectors  of  vari- 
ous designs  were  placed.  From  the  street 
this  gave  the  salesroom  the  appearance 
of  a  long  show  window,  and  the  results 
were  fairlj'  satisfactory  until  one  came 
within.  In  examining  an  automobile  it 
was  necessary  a  considerable  part  of  the 
time  to  face  the  exposed  lamps,  intensi- 
fied by  reflectors  back  or  around  them. 
This  was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  pros- 
pective buyer,  and  even  more  so  to  the 
salesman  who  was  compelled  to  work 
under  these  conditions  the  greater  part 
of  the  time.  Thus  we  see  that,  although 
when  viewed  from  the  street  the  display 
room  was  fairly  well  illuminated,  when 
inside  conditions  were  about  the  same 
as  w'hen  chandelier  lighting,  with  ex- 
posed  lamps,   was   employed. 

Indirect    li.ghting    in    this    installation 
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lias  entirely  eliminated  all  of  the  above 
mentioneti  disagreeable  features,  such  as 
exposed  units,  glare,  shadows,  high  lights, 
etc,  by  spreading  throughout  the  room 
a  soft  and  even  flood  of  light.  No  matter 
from  what  point  the  cars  are  viewed 
there  always  appears  to  be  the  same  light. 
No  shadows  are  cast  and  the  highly  pol- 
ished surfaces  are  brought  out  on  all 
parts  of  the  cars  with  exactly  the  same 
intensity,  which  is  impossible  with  direct 
illumination. 

The  engineering  data  and  specifications 
for  obtaining  these  resul.s  in  illumina- 
tion of  this  show  room  are  as  follows: 

^lain  salesroom,  size  44  x  SS  feet. 

Alcove,    10  X  10  feet. 


Number  of  outlets  in  salesroom,  eight. 

Number  of  outlets  in  alcove,  one. 

Fixtures  in  salesroom,  eight  four-light, 
containing  four  100-watt  clear  bulb  tung- 
sten lamps  per  fixture. 

Fixture  in  alcove,  one  one-light,  con- 
taining one  100-wa-tt  clear  bulb  tungsten 
lamp. 

Watts,  per  square  foot  in  salesroom. 
1.32. 

Watts  per  square  foot  in  alcove,  1.00. 

Total  watts,  salesroom,  3,200. 

Total  watts,  alcove,  100. 

.Average  foot-candles  throughout  sales- 
room and   alcove  approximately  3.5. 

E-lOO  reflectors  were  used  in  the  sales- 
room. E-lOO  is  a  diffusing  type  of  re- 
flector. 
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E-200  reflectors  were  used  in  the  al- 
cove. E-200  is  a  concentrating  type  of 
reflector. 

All  reflectors  are  a  one-piece  glass  re- 
flector, with  spiral  and  vertical  corruga- 
tions, plated  with  pure  silver,  giving  the 
most  efficient  reflecting  surface  known  to 
science. 

Top  of  reflectors  in  both  salesroom  and 
alcove,  30  inches  from  the  ceiling. 

The  fixtures  are  of  the  bowl  type,  as 
shown  in  the  photograph,  the  bottom  of 
each  consisting  of  open  work.  All  bowls 
are  lined  with  a  golden  colored  silk, 
which  allows  sufificienf  light  to  be  dif- 
fused through  the  open  work  to  give  the 
fixture  a  soft  glowing  appearance,  which 
eliminates  the  dead  effect  so  common  in 
many  large  fixtures.  The  fixtures  are 
finished  in  Roman  gold,  which  blends 
very  nicely  with  the  interior  decorations. 
The  reflectors  are  placed  within  the 
bowls  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  same, 
and  are  entirely  hidden  from  view.  It 
will  also  be  seen  from  the  photograph 
that  no  exposed  lamps  are  in  sight. 

Indirect  illumination  has  -not  only 
proved  satisfactory  in  lighting  this  beau- 
tiful new  salesroom,  but  in  banks,  libra- 
ries, residences,  hotels,  art  galleries,  thea- 
ters and,  in  fact,  any  room  or  building 
where  a  soft  and  evenly  dififused  light, 
devoid  of  shadows  and  without  glare,  is 
desired,  it  has  met  with   great  success. 

Why  He  Could  Not  Bid 

A  plumber  received  an  invitation  to 
submit  a  bid  on  work  for  an  asylum, 
during  the  winter,  and   returned  the  foi- 


ovving  answer,  which  emphasizes  the 
necessity  of  training  more  workmen: 

"Gentlemen:  I  regret  the  fact  that  my 
firm  is  unable  at  this  season  of  the  year 
to  submit  a  price  on  the  plumbing  at  the 

asylum.     I   explained  to   Mr.  ,   the 

engineer,  that  if  the  weather  was  severe 
we  would  be  unable  to  secure  sufficient 
number  of  extra  plumbers  to  handle  any 
additional  work. 

"We  have  quite  a  few  conscientious, 
consistent  Christian  patrons  who  depend 
on  us  to  administer  to  their  ailments  in 
the  shape  of  repairs  to  their  frozen  luxu- 
ries. The  National  Plumbers'  Union  of 
Journeymen  have  long  since  stopped  the 
supply  of  plumbers  through  their  elimin- 
ation of  all  apprentices  and  now  we  only 
have  the  "Old  Originals"  to  depend  on, 
and  they  are  fast  dying  off  owing  to 
Gout  and  Delirium  Tremens  and  other 
ailments  incident  to  High  Living  and 
Not  Enough  Exercise. 

"I  have  thought  seriously  of  late  of 
giving  this  plumbing  shon  away  and 
going  to  work  for  the  man  I  gave  it  to. 
My  only  reason  for  not  doing  so  is  the 
fact  that  I  haven't  any  enemies  that  I 
wish  to  get  even  with,  only  lawyers,  and 
if  any  of  them  were  fools  enough  to 
accept  it  they  would  retaliate  by  bring- 
ing suit  for  damages;  and  I  am  afraid  I 
would  have  a  hard  time  convincing  the 
jury  that  it  was  not  malice  aforethought. 

"My  only  alternative  would  be  to  be 
sued  as  a  poor  person,  and  even  then  I 
would  have  to  take  the  plumbing  shop 
back  in  order  to  substantiate  my  claim." 
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The  Lindley  Oil  Burner 

SMOKELESS— SOOTLESS— SAFE 

CUTS  THE  FUEL  BILL  IX  HALF.     EVERY  BURNER  GUARANTEED 

Greatest  efficiency  of  any  burner  on  the  market.  Can  be  installed  in  any  furnace.  French 

ranu'e,  cook  sloye.  steam  boiler  or  liot  water  heater.     Investigate,  let  us    SHOW  VOU." 

THE  LINDLEY  GAS  GENERATING  OIL  BURNER 

LUNG  &  LdNG.  ExiUisiyc  Agents.  7J7  S.W  PABLG  A\  E.,  OAKLAND 


HAVE   YOU   TRIED   TO    GET    IT   IN    OAKLAND? 

ELECTRICAL     SUPPLIES     AND    FIXTURES.    ANDIRONS, 
FIRE  SETS.  PORTABLE  LAMPS,  MOTORS  AND  DYNAMOS 

CENTURY     ELECTRIC     AND     FIXTURE     CO. 

PHONES. ..Oak  911;  A-i'Ml  TMIRTEENTM    AMD    CLAV    STREETS 


PACIFIC  BLOWER  &  HEATING  CO. 

326  1    Seventeenth  Street,  inear  Mission  i  San  Francisco 

specialist,  in  HOT    AIR    HEATING 

1  orria   Zone   ana    Pacific    Furnaces    ror    Scnools.     I  heaters,    ivesidences,    etc. 


ROBERT   DAUZIEL  Jr.  COMPAINV 

OAKLAND,   CAL. 

OFFICE.  4.18  THIRTEENTH   STREET  SHOPS   A.   WAREHOUSE.  2ND  &   BRUSH  STS. 

PLUMBING  HE.XTING  VENTILATING 

SHEET  STEEL  WORK  GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOP,     218  FIRST  STREET. 


Tested  —Tried  —  Proven! 

Made  identical  with  the  methods  of  the  famous  old  Welsh  makers 
— backed  by  more  than  a  generation's  practical  experience!  — 

That's 

iSCOTTS  EXTRA  COATED  i 

ROOFING    TIN 

Made  in  our  0/>tvi  Hearth  Furnaces  and  Hanintered  free  from 
defects  and  blowholes.  No  excess  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus  remains. 
Corrosion  am  V  readily  set  in  because  the  cause  has  been  eliminated 
in  the  making.  To  be'  sure  your  roofing  will  last  as  long  as  the  build- 
ing, specify  "SCOTT'S  EXTRA  COATED." 

Scott's  Extra  Coated  Roofing  Tin  i.s  carried  in  stock  at  our  San  Francisco 
branch.  Quick  deliveries  made.  Write  for  lull  information  and  literature  to 
QEORQE  S.  LACY,  Marvin  Bldg.,San  Francisco,  Cal.  Tel.  Douglas  4497. 

Follansbee  Brothers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Only  Manufacturers  of   Hammered   Open   Hearth   Roofing  Tin  m   America. 
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■ '  Art  ia  tljr  iiiaiblr  rxprraBintt 
of  anr's  brlirf  in  thr  braulifiil." 

LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

THE  ENOS  COMPANY 

C.   E.  ROESCH.   Manager 

334  Sutter  Street                            San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Is  the  Bathroom  an  Extravagance? 

ROBERT  SHACKLETON.  writing 
under  the  title  "Extravagance  and 
Cost  of  Living,"  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  says : 

"Notice  in  the  building  of  new  houses 
or  the  alteration  of  old  ones  the  number 
of  bathrooms  nowadays  demanded  as  a 
matter  of  cpurse.  Not  that  there  can  be 
any  objection  to  bathing,  but.  verv  much 
the  contrary,  in  a  multitude  of  bathrooms 
there  is  wisdom'  yet,  none  the  less,  it  is 
a  striking  development  of  expenditure 
for  luxury,  carried  to  a  point  undreamed 
of  even  so  recently  as  ten  years  ago  and 
very  different  from  the  Spartan  ideas  of 
the  still  earlier  tin-tub  era. 

"And  in  this  entire  class  of  luxury 
there  is  a  danger  to  be  heeded.  The  de- 
generacy of  Rome  dates  from  the  time 
when  the  citizens  lavished  fortunes  on 
constructing  baths  and  deemed  the  best 
use  of  their  time  was  in  the  finical  care 
of  their  bodies.  No  nation  or  individual 
ever  suffered  from  keeping  clean,  but 
danger  comes  when  care  for  cleanliness 
tempts   on   toward   enervating  luxury." 

Except  for  the  one  who  dreads  to  see 
Saturday  night  come  around  so  regularly, 
nobody  decries  the  development  of  the 
modern  bathroom  and  its  extensive  use. 
At  least  one  bathroom  is  a  matter  of 
course  in  every  ?ood  house  built  today, 
and  there  are  no  small  number  of  homes 
which  have  more  than  one.  As  a  rule, 
the  man  who  puts  more  than  one  bath- 
room in  his  home  is  the  man  who  can 
afford  two  or  more,  if  he  desires  them, 
without  inflicting  any  hardship  upon  him- 
self or  any  one  else. 

It  is  true  that  he  may  have  more  than 
the  absolute  needs  of  his  family  and  de- 
nendents  require,  but  he  takes  pride  and 
pleasure  in  the  ownership,  and  the  in- 
stallation of  his  bathrooms  has  benefited 
the  merchant  plumber,  the  journeyman, 
the    wholesale    dealer,    the    manufacturer 


and  those  required  to  li.-indle  and  trans- 
port the  various  parts  that  go  to  make 
the   entire    bathroom. 

The  evolution  of  the  bath  and  bath- 
room has  been  a  matter  of  natural  prog- 
ress, the  public  tendency  toward  health 
and  cleanliness  and  education  through 
advertising  and  literature.  The  combina- 
tion of  these  factors  has  resulted  in  a 
large  volume  of  business,  and  wliile  the 
cost  of  many  necessaries  and  luxuries 
has  steadily  advanced,  the  cost  of  plumb- 
ing work  and  plumbing  equipment  has 
steadily  dropped,  so  much  so  that  almost 
every  home  builder  considers  at  least 
one  bath  room  to  be  witliiu  liis  reacli. 


Planning  the  Plumbing  for  Churches 

THE  sanitation  of  churches  is  usually 
neglected.  Perhaps  on  account  of  the 
limited  use  to  which  this  class  of 
building  is  put  it  has  been  deemed  unnec- 
essary, up  to  the  present  time,  for  any 
special  provision  to  be  made  for  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  the  congre- 
gation. There  is  no  reason,  however, 
why  churches  should  be  treated  any  dif- 
ferently in  this  respect  than  anv  other 
building  where  a  large  number  of  people 
congregate  for  a  short  period.  Where 
such  conditions  obtain  there  should  be 
a  retiring  room  for  women  with  toilet 
accommodations  adjoining,  and  a  suita- 
ble toilet  room  should  likewise  be  pro- 
vided for  the  men. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  church  serv- 
ices. Sunday  school,  lectures  and  other 
cliurch  functions  seldom  last  over  an 
hour,  as  liberal  toilet  accommodations 
are  not  necessary  as  would  be  required 
for  a  school  building,  factory  or  any 
place  where  meetings  last  longer.  Per- 
haps, everything  considered,  an  allow- 
ance of  one  water  closet  for  each  sev- 
enty-five women,  or  fraction  of  that  num- 
ber,  in   the   congregation,  and  a   like   al- 
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aeORQE   R.  QREEINUEAR 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

Berkeley,    Cal.  Telephone  Berkeley  3JISS 


GRATES.  ANDIRONS.  FIRE  SETS 
AND  BACKUS  HEATERS    V»      ^ 


MANTELS   AND   TILE 

California  Mantel  (SL  Tile  Company,  Inc. 

■WALTER   B.   FAWCETT,  Pres. 

OAKL.WD,  CAL.     phones 


lowance  of  one  urinal  and  one  water 
closet  for  every  hundred  men,  or  fraction 
of  that  number,  in  the  congregation. 
would  prove  sufficient.  At  all  event>, 
this  feature  of  church  sanitation  has  liein 
too  long  ne.glected,  and  later  de^i.gn^ 
should  not  be  found  lacking  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  course,  each  toilet  room  would 
be  provided  with  a  lavatory,  as  is  cus- 
tomary  in   all   toilet   rooms. 

In  addition  to  the  general  toilet  rooms 
there  should  be  a  private  toilet  room  for 
the  officiating  clergyman  or  priest,  suita- 
bl}'  located  adjoining  his  private  room. 

The  foregoing  requirements  are  com- 
mon to  churches  of  all  denominations. 
There  are  other  requirements,  however, 
which  are  peculiar  to  certain  churches, 
while  still  others  are  matters  of  conven- 
ience, which  may  be  included  in  or  omit- 
ted from  churches  of  any  denomination 

In  Baptist  churches,  for  instance,  or 
other  churches  where  immersion  is  prac- 
ticed, a  tank  for  baptizing  is  an  impor- 
tant part  of  the  plumbing  installation. 
In  such  churches  the  tank  may  be  built 
under  the  rostrum  and  slides  placed  in 
front  so  that  they  can  be  removed  dur- 
ing the  ritual  of  immersion  to  enable  the 
congregation  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
Tanks  for  this  purpose  are  usually  of 
large  dimensions.  8  to  10  feet  long.  S  to 
7  feet  wide,  with  steps  at  one  end  leading 
down   to   the   bottom.     The   t.mk   may   be 


PHONE  Market  6906 


CITY  PLUMBING  GO. 

PLUMBING    AND 
HEATING 


233  LARKIN  STREET     SAN  FRANCISCO 


PLUMBING 
a'  HEATING 
J.  E.  O'Mara 

449  MINNA  ST. 

Phone,  Douglas  3  42  1 


HEATING 


ELECTRICAL  WORK 


PLI'MBIXG 


A  UrOMA  TIC  SFRIXKLERS 


VENTILATION 


SXl 


SHEET  METAL  WORK 


JOHIN  G.  SUTTOIN  CO, 

22Q    IVIIPVINA.    STREET 
SAIN        RRAINCISCO 
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CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

185  STEVENSON    ST. 
San  Francisco  phomc  douclas  38? 


B[CAUSE 


We  are  pleasing: 
a  irood  number  of 
architects  and  con- 
t  ractors  who  insist 
on  prompt  service 
and   first    class 


We  aret  their  bus- 
iness becanse  onr 
prices  are  fair,and 
they  know  they  can 
depend  upon  ns. 


THE  QUAKER  FURNACE 
QILLEY=SCMMID  CO.,  Agents 

N.  W.  Cor.  13th  and  Mission  Sts.,  San  FraoclKo 

HEATING   AND  VENTILATING   ENGINEERS 


made  of  wood  lined  with  sheet  lead,  as  is 
the  more  common  practice,  or  it  may  be 
made  of  cement,  concrete  or  bricks,  and 
lined  with  glazed  tile.  In  either  case 
provision  must  be  made  for  heating  the 
water  to  take  off  the  chill  when  in  use 
so  the  people  who  are  baptized  will  not 
suffer  too  severe  a  shock  from  the  cold 
water  or  run  the  risk  of  becoming  chilled 
and  contracting  a  cold.  A  dressing  room, 
fitted  with  a  lavatory,  will  be  found  de- 
sirable, if  not  actually  necessary,  for  the 
disrobing  and  robing  of  those  who  are 
to  be  immersed. 

In  churches  of  many  denominations 
sociables  and  suppers  given  for  charity 
are  matters  of  such  common  occurrence 
that  in  designing  such  a  building  those 
entertainment  functions  should  be  taken 
into  account  and  a  suitable  kitchen  pro- 
vided with  sinks,  range  and  hot  and  cold 
filtered  water. 

In  some  churches  water  motors  are 
used  for  pumping  the  organ,  and  when 
such  is  the  case  suitable  outlets,  both  in 
the  drainage  system  and  in  the  water- 
supply  pipes,  should  be  provided. 

Drinking  fountains  would  not  be  amiss 
in  church  buildings  and  they  may  be 
located  in  some  sheltered  nook  in  the 
outer  nave,  in  which  case  one  would  be 
sufficient,  or  separate  drinking  fountains 
may  be  located  in  the  women's  and  men's 
rooms.  In  either  event  some  type  of 
sanitary  fountain  would  be  found  prefer- 
able.   

Lamp  Posts  as  Architectural  Structures. 
T  O  what  division  of  art  does  that  wliich 
is  applied  to  street  lamp-posts  be- 
long? There  are  many  valid  reasons  for 
classing  it  with  architecture.  Where  the 
architecture  of  buildings  on  a  particular 
street  has  some  general  uniformity  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  design  of  the 
lamp-posts  should  partake  of  the  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  buildings.  In 
any  event  the  design  should  possess  the 
characteristics  of  strength,  permanence 
and  dignity,  which  are  alwavs  sought  for 
in  public  buildings.  The  word  "lamp- 
post" is  hardlv  adequate  to  characterize 
the  modern  street  lighting  fixture.  By 
association  of  ideas  the  term  suggests  the 
makeshift  and  often  ugly  contrivances 
that  have  served  in  years  past  as  some 
sort  of  a  support  for  street  lamps.  The 
architecture  of  public  buildings  is  always 
a  source  of  much  concern  to  a  city,  and 
so  far  as  possible  is  the  result  of  at  least 
conscientious  efforts  to  produce  the  best 
that  can  be  secured.  The  lighting  fixtures 
for  business  streets  should  equally  be 
objects  of  careful  study,  and  be  unham- 
pered by  parsimony.  A  cheap,  temporary 
or  ugly  street  lighting  fixture  tod'ay  has 
no    place    in    any   business    thoroughfare. 

Dr.  Holmes  sets  forth  in  one  of  his 
characteristic  short  poems  the  necessity 
for  a  man  having  a  good  hat: 
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Phone  West   7000 


All    ■WorK   Guaranteed 


ALEX  COLEMAN 

PLUMBER 

1705    ELLIS  ST..    Bet     Steiner  and   Fierce  SAN    TRANCISCO.    CAL. 


POWER    &    PIKE    CO. 

SANITARY    PLUMBERS    AND    GAS    FITTERS 


ESTIMATES   FURNISHED 
TELEPHONE   DOUGLAS    1558 


22   AND   24   MAIN   STREET  (NEAR    MARKET) 
SAN     FRANCISCO 


HENRY  T.  MADDERN        Plumbing 

STEAM     AND     HOT    WATER     HEATING 

1169  Jefferson   Street,  ^t, 


"Hnve    a    good    hat;    the    secret    of    3'our 

looks 
Lies  with  the  beaver  of  Canadian  brooks. 
*     *     * 

Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat, 
But  Man  and  Nature  shun  the  shocking 
hat." 
To  put  up  shabby  lamp-oosts  in  a  well- 
paved  street  in  proximity  to  buildings  of 
modern  architecture  is  of  much  the  same 
order  of  incongruity  as  wearinfr  a  slouch 
hat  with  a  frock  coat.  The  difference  in 
cost  between  what  is  good  and  what  is 
"cheap"  is  never  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  difference  in  the  impression  made 
upon  citizens  and  strangers. 

Architects  and  Clients  Welcome 

The  Haines,  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co.  arc 
now  permanently  situated  in  their  new 
quarters  at  857  Folsom  street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Their  new  showrooms  are-  most 
attractive,  the  plans  having  been  worked 
out  by  Architects  Crim  &  Scott.  The 
showroom  is  light  and  roomy  and  the 
various  plumbing  fixtures  are  displayed 
to  excellent  advantage.  A  number  of 
fixtures  are  set  up  under  water,  so  that 
practical  demonstrations  of  closets,  may 
be  given  to  the  prospective  client  or  arch- 
•itect.  There  are  four  handsomely  fur- 
nished bathrooms  and  a  number  of  toi- 
lets. The  company  extends  a  cordial 
invitation  to  all  architects  to  visit  the 
new    showrooms    with    their    clients. 


Phone  Oakland  3556    Res.  Phone  Merritt  2846 

GEO.  W.  SCHMITT 

Heating  &  Ventilating  Co. 

Ploral  City  Furnaces,  SCHMITT'S 
GAS  FURNACES  (absolutely  odor- 
less'), Heating  of  Residences  and 
Public  Buildings.  Tin,  Copper  and 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 

1160  WEBSTER   STREET 
OAKLAND     ::       ::     CALIFORNIA 


HuMn.'ss  Flioilfs 
(lakland  .W24 
lloi.ir  A  n44 


Carl  Doell  &  Co. 

PLUMBING  AND 
GAS    FITTING 


467  Twenty-second  Street 

Residence,  557  31sl  Street  Bttwm  Broadwjy  mi  I»lf?rdph 


HANBRIDGE  =  LOYST   ELECTRIC  CO. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Electric  Contracting  and  Supplies 

E.stiniates  Furnished  as  Low  as  Possible        77  SUTTER  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

to  do  Good   Work  Phones,  DOUGLAS  2790-C  1516 


By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


Charles  Hoch  Has  Many  Contracts. 

Charles  Hoch.  mason  contractor  of 
San  Francisco,  has  a  building  record  to 
be  proud  of.  Since  the  reconstruction  of 
the  city  began  four  years  ago  he  has 
erected  more  than  seventj'-five  buildings. 
This  is  a  pretty  good  indication  that  all 
the  new  work  going  on  in  San  Francisco 
is  by  no  means  concrete.  Mr.  Hoch  lays 
brick,  and  he  is  one  of  a  score  or  more 
firms  engaged  exclusively  in  the  same 
line.  Some  of  Mr.  Hoch's  work  has  been 
of  a  pretentious  character,  notably  the 
brick  work  on  the  new  Bohemian  club 
building  on  the  northeast  corner  of  Post 
and  Taylor  streets,  Rixford  &  Kelham, 
architects.  The  exterior  is  an  attractive 
red  pressed  brick  with  terra  cotta  trim- 
mings. The  building,  when  completed, 
will  have  cost  more  than  $200,000. 

The  masonry  work  on  the  Maskey 
building.  Havens  &  Toepke,  architects, 
was  done  by  Mr.  Hoch,  as  was  the  brick 
work  on  the  Goldberg-Bowen  building, 
the  Sing  Chung  building  at  California 
and  Dupont  streets,  Ross  &  Burgren, 
architects;  a  three-story  Class  C  building 
for  A.  B.  McCreary,  on  Clay  street,  Paff 


&  Bauer,  architects,  and  a  store  and  loft 
building  for  E.  H.  Kittridge,  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Stockton  and  Sutter 
streets,  Clinton  Day,  architect. 

Mr.    Hoch's    headquarters    are    in    the 
Builders'    Exchange    building,    182   Jessie 

street.  

New  Lines  for  Waterhouse  &  Price 
F.  A.  Wilcox,  sales  manager  for 
Waterhouse  &  Price  of  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles  and  Portland,  recently 
made  a  trip  east,  visiting  many  of  the 
principal  cities  and  calling  upon  the  com- 
pany's various  eastern  connections. 
Waterhouse  &  Price  reoresent  a  larger 
number  of  eastern  houses  than  any  other 
Pacific  Coast  building  material  firm,  and 
it  was  for  the  purpose  of  adding  some 
new  lines  that  Mr.  Wilcox  journeyed 
east,  .^mong  the  new  agencies  that  have 
been  taken  on  is  the  James  G.  \\'ilson 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Xew  York, 
manufacturers  of  a  high-class  steel  roll- 
ing door  and  shutter.  A  number  of 
other  equally  good  lines  were  secured, 
and  a  list  of  these  will  be  given  in  the 
June  number  of  The  .\rchitcct  and  Engi- 
neer. 


SOUTHERN  P.\CIFIC  COMP.^XVS  POWER  HOUSE,  0.\KLAXD 

D.  J.  Patterson,  Architect 

This  modem  structure  faced   with  red   pressed  brick  and  "Golden  Gate  Sandstone**  brick  manufactured'bv 

the  GOLDEN  GATE  BRICK  CO.     Factory,  Antioch.    Office,  660  Market  Street,  San 

Francisco.     We  also  sell  Clay  Pressed  Brick  (Enamel,  Mat  Glazed,  Buff,  and  FireK 
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Roebling  Construction  Co. 

OP    NEW   YORK 

FIREPROOF    CONSTRUCTION 

AND 

WIRE    LATH 
THE  SYSTEM  THAT  IS  FIREPROOE 


I0I7-I0I8  Crocker  Buildiag,  San  Francisco 

Phone.  Temporary  4.M2 


"Puritan"  Sash  Cord 

"Puritan"  means   quality  in   sash   cord. 

It  pays  the  householder  to  demand 
Puritan  sash  cord  in  his  windows,  and 
have  them  raise  and  lower  as  if  they 
were  ball-bearing. 

The  architect  who  specifies  Puritan 
brand  sash  cord  will  be  assured  of  the 
best. 

The  dealer  selling  Puritan  brand  sash 
cord  builds  up  a  name  for  quality.  It  is  a 
hard,  smooth  finished  cord,  made  of  the 
best  cotton  and  without  defects.  It  is 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  Puritan 
Cordage  Mills,  Inc.,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 


Successful    Ornamental   Iron   Works 

Among  the  San  Francisco  firms  tluit 
have  been  eminently  successful  since  the 
fire  four  years  ago  is  the  C.  Farrenkopf 
&  Sons  Architectural  Iron  Works,  623 
Minna  street,  San  Francisco.  The  senior 
I'arrenkopf  was  for  eight  years  with  A. 
Merle  &  Co.,  the  well  known  ornamental 
iron  and  bronze  manufacturers.  With  the 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  business  thus 
acquired  he  formed  a  partnership  with 
his  two  sons,  both  clever  mechanics,  and 
built  the  present  plant  on  Minna  street. 
The  firm  figures  work  in  some  of  the 
leading  architects'  offices  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  makes  a  specialty  of  ornamental 
iron  fire  escapes,  stair  rails  and  elevator 
enclosures.  The  company  does  splendid 
work   in   ornamental     iron      and      bronze 


doors,  a  sample  of  which  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  door  of  Dr.  Kugeler's  house  on  Wash- 
ington street,  Ross  &  Burgren.  architects, 
and  which  is  shown  in  Mr.  Farrenkopf's 
advertisement  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


An   Ideal  Gravel   Mix 

The  Grant  Gravel  Company  has  found 
it  necessary,  on  account  of  increasing 
business,  to  move  to  more  commodious 
quarters  in  the  Williams  building.  Third 
and  Mission  streets,  San  Francisco. 

On  account  of  the  superior  quality  of 
the  material  the  company  is  producing 
the  demand  for  it  is  steadily  increasing, 
and  the  firm  has  just  completed  a  large 
plant  at  Eliot,  near  Pleasanton,  with  a 
capacity  of  3.000  tons  per  day,  which  pro- 
duces several  qualities  of  gravel,  sand  and 
crushed  rock. 

One  of  the  specialties  of  the  company 
is  the  "Grant  Ideal  Mix."  which  is  the 
result  of  numerous  tests  and  practical 
experience,  and  is  a  mixture  of  perfectly 
clean  gravel,  sand  and  rock  graded  to  the 
required  size,  which  can  be  used  as  de- 
livered on  the  job.  and  with  the  addition 
of  only  the  cement  it  makes  a  concrete 
of  the  very  highest  quality  and  strength. 

The  San  Joaquin  highway  commission 
has  contracted  for  15.000  tons  of  gravel 
from  this  company,  to  be  used  on  the 
238  miles  of  new  roads  which  are  being 
built  under  the  recent  $1,890,000  bond 
issue  in  that  countv. 
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A  New  Principle  in  Concrete  Mixers 

The  Clover  Leaf  concrete  mixer  is  now- 
represented  in  San  Francisco,  by  Boyd  & 
Moore.  The  mixer  gets  its  name. 
"Clover  Leaf."  from  the  novel  construc- 
tion and  shape  of  the  drum.  There  is  an 
entire  absence  of  wings,  deflectors,  or 
anj'  other  mixing  mechanism.  There  are 
no  outer  angles  or  corners  to  pocket  ma- 
terial, the  novel  shape  of  the  drum — the 
"involute  curve"  alone  making  an  abso- 
lutely uniform  mix,  simply  and  rapidly, 
and  with  a  minimum  of  power.  The  "in- 
volute curve"  drum  construction  is  pic- 
tured on  page  8  of  this  issue.  The  action 
of  the  cone-shaped  ends  of  the  drum 
causes  a  continuous  movement  of  the  ma- 
terial from  the  ends  toward  the  center. 
In  the  "involute  curve"  principle,  each 
curve,  following  in  turn,  causes  a  perfect 
"cut  through  and  turn  over"  of  the  entire 
mass  at  each  revolution,  each  time  scat- 
tering the  bottom  over  the  top.  The  re- 
sult is  absolutely  uniform,  thorough,  and 
rapid  mixing.  The  drum  can  be  cleaned 
out  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  A  sam- 
ple machine  is  on  view  in  corner  window 
of  ground  floor  of  McGregor  building. 
Pine  and  Battery  streets,  San  Francisco. 


A   New  Weather   Strip. 

The  Monarch  ^Metal  Weather  Strip 
Company  of  St.  Louis  have  appointed 
Boyd  &  Moore  their  sole  representatives 
for  California,  north  of  Tehachapi,  and 
for  Nevada.  This  weather  strip  is  a  new 
departure,  in  that  it  is  attached  to  the 
parting  bead  and  accommodates  itself 
perfectly  to  shrinking  or  warning  of  sash. 
It  is  practically  invisible,  and  it  prevents 
and  stops  rattling  in  spite  of  shrinking 
or  warping  of  sash.  The  strip  being  at- 
tached to  the  parting  bead,  the  weight 
pockets  can  be  gotten  at,  and  opened 
without  removing  the  weather  strip.  It 
is  exceedingly  simple  and  thoroughly 
effective  in  excludiner  drafts  and  dust.  It 
is  a  metal  strip,  running  in  a  metal 
groove,  thus  avoiding  the  wear  resulting 
from  a  metal  strip  running  in  a  wooden 
groove.      The    metal    used    is    pure    zinc. 


thoroughly    rust    proof,    and    in    us 
last  as  long  as  the  sash  itself. 


Splendid  Catalogue. 

The  Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany has  issued  a  handsome  catalogue 
that  is  a  credit  to  its  publishers.  The 
first  edition  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days 
and  a  larger  edition  is  now  leaving  the 
press.  It  contains  a  large  number  of 
handsomely  engraved  illustrations  of  the 
various  lines  of  decorative  and  pressed 
brick,  faience,  ruffled  brick,  paving  brick, 
hollow  tile  and  other  lines  of  high-grade 
clay  products  turned  out  at  the  com- 
panj''s  large  factories,  together  with  val- 
uable data  concerning  these  products  of 
interest  to  architects  and   builders. 
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In   Record   Time. 

San  Francisco  has  been  rebuilt  in  rec- 
ord time,  and  to  saj-  that  a  man  is  a 
San  Francisco  builder  invariably  mean^ 
he  is  a  hustler. 

Among  the  hustling  builders  of  Sau 
Francisco  Wallace  C.  Boswall  holds  a 
position  well  to  the  fore.  Mr.  Boswall 
has  established  a  reputation  for  doing 
work  ahead  of  time,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  is  in  demand  by  the  local 
architects.  An  example  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  works  is  to  be  found  in  the 
La4irel  apartments,  on  McAllister  street, 
a  three-story  and  basement  building,  the 
frame  of  which  was  erected  in  twelve 
days'  time.  This  building  is  second  to 
none  in  the  city  in  workmanship,  and  is 
a  credit  both  to  the  architects  and  the 
builder. 

Another  of  Crim  and  Scott's  build- 
ings built  by  Mr.  Boswall  is  the  Mat- 
thew Smith  flats,  on  Ellis  street,  east  of 
Larkin,  San  Francisco.  The  quality  of 
the  work  was  such  that  both  of  these 
buildings  were  leased  before  completion. 

Mr.  Boswall  now  has  under  way  a 
large  flat  building  on  Clay  street,  east  of 
Taylor,  for  the  same  architects. 


Mt.  Diablo  Construction  Company 

The  Mt.  Diablo  Concrete  Construction 
Company  has  been  incorporated  and 
offices  have  been  established  at  185 
Stevenson  street,  San  Francisco.  Men 
well  versed  in  the  handling  of  concrete 
work  are  at  the  head  of  the  company 
which  will  specialize  in  concrete  con- 
struction of  all  kinds.  W.  E.  Charbon- 
neau  is  president,  E.  Nelson  is  treasurer 
and  F.  E.  McCoy  is  secretary.  The 
company's  slogan  is  "One  good  job 
deserves  another."  Several  good  con- 
tracts have  already  been  taken,  one  of 
which  is  laying  new  concrete  walks  for 
the   town   of   Burlingame. 


Personal 
J.  Cather  Xewsom  has  formed  a  part- 
nership with  I.   E.   Frary,  with  offices  at 
,^19     Central     Bank     building,     Oakland 
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Splendid  Plant  of  the  Vallejo  Bnck  and  Tile  Co.,  Consolidated 

Bv  E.    M.   Whitnkv 


THE  plant  uf  the  Vallejo  Brick  &  Tilt 
Company,  Consolidated,  is  situated 
about  one  and  one-half  miles  north 
of  the  city  of  Vallejo,  in  Solano  county, 
California,  and  has  a  water  frontage  of 
over  ISOO  feet  on  Mare  Island  Strait.  It 
is  located  on  a  point  of  land  which  was 
known  in  the  Spanish  days  and  records 
a^  "The  Embarcadero"  and  was  "the 
place  near  the  channel  for  the  shipment 
cif  hides  and  tallow."  This  water  way 
is  now  kept  o[>en  by  the  United  States 
government  on  account  of  the  Mare 
Island  navy  yard  and  is  navigable  by  the 
largest  deep  sea-going  vessels.  It  af- 
fords at  all  times  of  the  year  a  cheap  and 
easy  means  of  transportation  direct  to 
San  Francisco,  Oakland,  "  Alameda, 
Berkeley  and  all  bay  points,  as  well  as  to 
Sacramento,  Stockton.  Napa.  Petaluma 
and  intermediate  points,  including  most 
of  the  larger  towns  of  Central  California. 
The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  line  to 
Napa  and  Sacramento  is  only  a  short 
distance  from  the  plant  and  a  spur  track 
will  be  built  at  any  time  the  business 
demands   it. 

The  property  consists  of  fifty  acres  of 
upland  and  about  eleven  acres  of  abut- 
ting tide  lands.  The  shale  from  which 
the  bricks  are  made,  outcrops  on  the 
water  front  in  the  form  of  a  low  bluff 
about  25  feet  in  height  rising  at  a  mod- 
erate slope  backward  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  at  the  rear  of  the  property,  reaching 
an  elevation  at  this  point  of  about  110 
feet  above  water.  The  contour  of  the 
ground  is  exceedingly  favorable  for 
cheap  handling  of  raw  and  finished  pro- 
duct by  gravity,  from  the  raw  material 
in  the  clay  bank  through  the  grinding 
and  mixing  machinery  to  the  kilns  and 
then  to  barges  or  schooners  on  the  water 
front. 

Class  and  Quantity  of  Material. 

The  shale  from  which  the  bricks  are 
made  is  known  as  a  "Kidney  Shale."   The 


main  body  is  a  deep  blue  in  color  and 
this  is  overlaid  by  from  ten  to  forty  feei 
of  yellow  shale  interspersed  with  layers 
uf  a  soft  sandstone.  A  test  hole  close 
to  the  machinery  building  at  the  water- 
front shows  that  the  blue  shale  attains  a 
depth  of  74  feet  at  that  point  while  the 
yellow  shale  crops  all  the  way  from  the 
water-front  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
elevation.  .\  report  made  by  the  firm 
of  Smith,  Emery  &  Company  estimated 
lluit  the  fifty  acres  of  upland  is  overlaid 
liv  a  body  of  shale  sufficient  to  run  a 
plant  vvith  an  output  of  20,000,01)0  brick 
per  year  for  a  vast  period  of  time.  A 
mixture  of  both  kinds  of  shale  with  some 
of  the  sandstone  is  found  to  give  the 
best   results. 

An  analysis  of  this  shale  shows  that  its 
composition  is  almost  identical  with  that 
of  the  "Canton  Shale"  from  which  the 
justly  celebrated  "Metropolitan  Paving 
Brick"  is  made  at  Canton,  Ohio.  The 
city  of  Cleveland  is  largely  paved  with 
these  bricks  and  it  is  said  to  be  the 
best  paved  city  in  the  United  States. 

The  principal  ingredients  of  these 
shales  are  silica  and  alumina  with 
smaller  percentages  of  iron,  lime  and 
magnesia. 

It  may  be  well  to  digress  here  for  a 
moment  for  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  absolutely 
essential  qualities  of  a  paving  brick 
shale  is  its  ability  to  "Vitrify."  This 
word  is  taken  from  the  latin  "Vitrum" 
meaning  glass,  hence,  vitrification  is  the 
process  of  converting  into  glass  by  heat 
and  fusion. 

Most  clays  and  shales  have  this  quality 
but  the  trouble  is  that  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  'vitrify  they  likewise  begin  to 
melt.  In  order  to  make  a  first  class  pav- 
ing brick  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
material  with  a  sufficient  range  of  tem- 
perature between  the  vitrification  and 
melting  points   so  that  the  heat  can.be 
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niaiiUained  until  complete  vitrification 
takes  place,  without  melting  the  block. 
To  melt  the  block  is  to  ruin  both  form 
and  texture.  By  iiii.xing  the  shales 
above  mentioned  a  product  is  obtained 
at  which  incipient  vitrification  begins  at 
a  well  defined  temperature  but  the  melt- 
ing point  is  not  reached  until  nearly  100 
degrees  more  heat  is  applied.  Thus, 
complete  fusion  is  obtained  by  slowly 
raising  the  temperature  and  maintaining 
it  between  these  two  points  and  then 
by  slowly,  cooling  the  mass,  a  process 
of  "tempering"  takes  place  similar  to 
that  obtained  in  tempering  steel.  The 
resulting  paving  brick  has  the  hardness 
of  glass  combined  with  an  extreme 
toughness  and  is  conceded  to  make  the 
best,  the  most  satisfactory  and,  all  things 
considered,  the  cheapest  and  most  endur- 
ing pavement  known.  It  can  easily  be 
imagined  that  shales  having  this  quality 
are  very  scarce  on  the  Pacific  Coast  and 
especially  within  easy  reach  of  such 
large  and  growing  centres  of  iiopulaliim 
as  cluster  about  the  Hay  of  .San  Iran^ 
cisco. 

Machinery. 
Tlie  machinery  at  tliis  ])laiil  is  de- 
signed to  make  wire  cut  brick  by  wliat 
is  known  as  the  "stiff  mud"  process.  The 
shale  is  dumped  into  the  dry  pans  and 
ground  fine,  then  mechanically  elevated 
to  bins,  then  dropped  into  the  pug  mill, 
where  it  is  mixed  with  just  the  right 
amount  of  water;  then  to  the  brick 
machine,  wlicre  it  is  forced  hot  through 
the  die  in  the  form  of  a  long,  square- 
cornered  column.  This  squared  column 
of  still  hot  clay  then  travels  under  a  min- 
iature "ferris  wlieel"  and  is  cut  by  wires 
into   brick   size.     These    soft    bricks   are 


then  put  through  a  repress,  where  the 
rounded  corners  and  lugs'  are  given 
them. 

I'rom  there,  loaded  on  cars  of  SCO 
bricks  each,  which  are  put  tlirough  the 
long  tunnels  of  the  dryer  and  are  taken 
direct  to  the  kilns,  where  the  bricks  are 
stacked  ready  for  burning.  .'Vfter  the 
l)ricks  are  burned  and  cooled,  they  are 
discharged  from  the  kilns  and  loaded  for 
shipment  or  taken  to  the  y.'ird  where 
they   are   sorted   and   piled. 

Kilns 

The  vitally  important  adjunct  to  the 
equipment  of  the  paving  brick  plant  is 
the  kiln.  On  the  kiln  depends  the  qual- 
ity as  well  as  the  quantity  of  product 
produced.  This  plant  is  equipped  with 
a  round  .30  foot  kiln  of  the  "bee  hive" 
type  and  a  16-chambcred  continuous 
down  draft  kiln.  Each  chamber  holding 
,35,0(X)  bricks  and  the  plant  is  designed  to 
produce  60,000  bricks  per  day,  running 
single  time,  the  present  kiln  capacity  be- 
ing upward  of  900,000  bricks  per  month. 
.\ll  kilns  are  lined  throughout  with  fire 
bricks  of  an  extra  fine  quality  made  in 
llie   plant   and   burn   crude   oil    for   fuel. 

Fuel  and  Water 

The  fuel  used  on  this  phinl  is  cru<Ie 
oil  which  is  l)rought  by  a  steamer  to  the 
company's  wharf  and  pumped  through  a 
six-inch  main  to  a  large  storage  tank 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  hill  on  the  reai 
of  the  property.  The  oil  is  brought  by 
gravity  to  the  boilers  and  to  the  kilns. 
This  fuel  is  about  one-third  the  cost  of 
the  cheapest  coal  and  is  easily  and 
cheaply  handled  and  eminently  satisfac- 
tory. 
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Finished  Product 

A  large  mmibc-r  of  tests  made  on  the 
paving  brick  turned  out  by  this  plant  b> 
Smith,  Emerj'  &  Company,  as  well  as 
the  city  departments  of  both  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  and  by  the  United 
States  government  at  the  navj'  yard. 
Marc  Island,  show  the  brick  to  exceed 
the  standard  requirements  by  more  than 
100  per  cent.  In  addition  the  companj' 
has  its  own  "rattlers"  and  makes  abra- 
sion and  absorption  tests  for  its  own 
guidance.  The  navy  department,  on  an 
order  of  paving  brick  shipped  to  the 
Island  of  Guam,  got  an  abrasion  loss  of 
less  than  10  per  cent  and  an  absorption 
of  a  little  over  1  per  cent.  The  bricks 
exceeded  their  requirements  by  more 
than  100  per  cent  in  every  particular. 

The  engineers  department  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  in  a  test  of  one  of 
these  bricks  found  they  withstood  a 
crushing  strain  of  over  15,000  pounds  to 
the  square  inch,  or  in  other  words,  it 
took  over  150,000  pounds  to  crush  half  a 
brick.  The  absorption  on  this  brick  was 
.13  of  one  per  cent.  Tests  made  by  the 
city  of  Oakland  also  show  that  the  bricks 
exceeded  their  requirements  and  they  are 
now  being  laid  in  the  streets  while  num- 
bers of  tests  at  the  plant  show  abrasion 
losses  from  10  to  17  per  cent  and  absorp- 
tion tests  from  .26  of  one  per  cent  to 
3  per  cent.  In  other  words  these 
bricks  show  tests  equal  to  the  Seattle 
Paving  Brick  and  as  good  as  the  best 
product  of  the   Eastern  kilns. 


The  Market 

The  market  for  a  vitrified  brick  in 
Central  California  is  almost  unlimited 
and  is  as  yet  scarcely  touched.  The  city 
of  San  Francisco  will  use  30,000,000  vitri- 
fied brick  in  the  reconstruction  of  her 
sewer  system  and  has  already  specified 
them  for  gutters,  preliminary  "to  paving 
the  streets.  The  Oakland  Traction  Com- 
pany' is  using  bricks  from  this  plant  for 
runners  along  their  street  car  tracks  and 
will  use  nearly  two  million  brick  in  that 
manner  during  the  present  year.  Tlie 
state  of  California  has  voted  18.000,0(H) 
dollars  for  the  improvement  of  state 
highways  and  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  nothing  stands  automobile 
traffic  like  a  good  vitrified  brick.  A 
country  road  with  a  run  way  of  brick 
about  18  feet  wide  down  the  centre  and 
a  macadam  street  on  either  side  makes 
an  ideal  traffic  way  for  both  slow  and 
fast  vehicles  and  is  good  botli  in  winter 
and  summer. 

This  plant  also  turns  out  a  thoroughly 
vitrified  building  brick,  having  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  extreme  toughness,  an 
unequalled  crushing  strength  with  a  sur- 
face as  hard  or  even  harder  than  glass 
and  in  the  rare  colorings  of  salmon  and 
chocolate  as  well  as  the  more  common 
ones  of  red  and  black,  giving  the  archi- 
tect a  wide  and  effective  range  of  color- 
ing for  his  color  scheme. 

In  conclusion  it  cannot  be  too  strongly 
stated  that  vitrified  paving  brick  are  a 
complete    success    and    that    they    have 
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come  to  stay..  That  the  largest  field  on 
the  whole  Pacific  Coast  is  Central  Cali- 
fornia and  the  people  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  having  a  plant  so  near  at  home 


which  is  turning  out  a  vitreous  brick  not 
excelled  by  any  plant  in  the  United 
States    for    street    paving   or   sewer   build- 
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ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTIONS,  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 

NEW  YORK       LONDON        CHICAGO        PITTSBURGH        ST.   LOUIS       MONTREAL       MEXICO  CITY 

425  WASHINGTON  ST..     SAN   FRANCISCO 

Inspection  of  Rails  and  Fastenings.  Cars,  Locomotives.  Pipes,  Bridges,  Buildings,  Etc. 

CEMENT    TESTING    AND    INSPECTION 

Reports    and    Estimates    on    Properties    and    Processes 


Urges  Beautification  of  City 
San  Franciscans  must  concentrate  their 
efforts  upon  the  beautifying  of  the  down- 
town district  of  the  city,  declared  Arthur 
F.  ^lathews,  brother  of  Architect  Edgar 
A.  Mathews,  in  an  address  before  the 
California  club  on  "The  City  That  Should 
Have   Been." 

"Every  small  district  in  San  Francisco 
is  squabbling  over  some  little  subject 
and  refuses  to  give  way  to  the  great  in- 
terest of  the  center  of  the  city."  he  said. 
"San  Francisco  needs  the  advice  of  an 
expert  architectural  commission.  The 
trouble  is  that  people  are  always  sus- 
picious of  men  of  skill  and  suspect  them 
of  seeking  little  beyond  financial  advan- 
tage." 

N.  W.  Mohr,  the  former  city  architect, 
spoke  also  on  "The  City  We  Ought  to 
Have."  He  advised  the  planting  of  trees 
and  lawns,  and  urged  the  preservation 
of  the  trees  already  growing. 


CISCO,  lias  supplied  the  hardware  on  the 
following  buildings  designed  by  archi- 
tects Crim  &  Scott,  whose  wofk  is  illus- 
trated in  this  issue:  Mission  Savings 
bank,  Byrne  apartments,  Stuttmeister 
apartments  and  the  Tucker  flats.  Corbin 
hardware  was  used  on  each  C'lntrnct. 


A   Municipal   Structural   Engineer 

The  cit}-  council  of  Los  Angeles  has 
allowed  the  department  of  buildings  a 
new  member  on  its  force,  a  structural 
engineer,  whose  salary  has  been  fixed  at 
$175  per  month.  This  position  comes 
under  the  civil  service  commission,  to 
whom  applicants  should  apply  for  infor- 
mation regarding  the  time  of  examina- 
tion, etc.  It  is  a  new  position  and  conse- 
quently there  are  now  no  eligibles  in  lino 
for  it.  The  council  also  raised  the  salary 
of  the  concrete  engineer  from  $150  to 
$175  per  month. 


Did   Plumbing   Work   for   Crim  &   Scott. 

.Ahlbach  &  Mayer,  plumbers,  have 
done  the  plumbing  on  the  following 
buildings  designed  by  Architects  Crim  & 
Scott,  whose  wrork  is  illustrated  in  this 
number  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer: 

Residence  for  Grover  Elam,  Lake 
s'treet,  west  of  Twentieth  avenue;  twelve 
apartments  for  Davidson  &  Caldwell, 
east  side  of  Taylor  street,  south  of  Jack- 
son; three-story  frame  store  and  apart- 
ment building  for  Freeman  &  Nichols. 
Polk  street,  north  of  Vallejo;  two-story 
and  basement  brick  buildin.g.  Kearny 
street,  south  of  Post,  and  residence  for 
I^.  A.  \\'eber,  on  Thirty-fifth  avenue, 
north   of   Point   Lobos. 


San   Francisco    Hardware   Company 

The    San    Francisco     Hardware     Com- 
pany of  3069  Sixteenth   street,  San   Fran- 


MECHANICAL 

Dust  Suction  Co. 

301  Merchants  Exchange 

TELEPHONE  DOUGLAS  3609  ■  SAN  ERANCISCO 

Modern  .Automatic  Dust  Removintr  .\ppliant  i-s 

fur  Hotels, Office  Buildines..\partmenl 

Houses,  stores.  Schools.    Etc. 

RESIDENCE  EOUIPMENT  A  SPECIAITY 


BAY   DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAVEL   -    SAND   -   ROCK 

Telephones,  K  5313      J  3535         153  BERRY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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A.  F.  Thomas  Designed  and  Installed  by  E.  F.  Schneide 

THOMAS  y  SCHNEIDER  ART  GLASS  CO. 

610-12  HOWARD  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


STRABLE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 


AND    LUMBER 


Largest  Stock  of  high  grade  flooring  on  the  pacific  Coast 

HARDWOOD  LUMBER-MABOGANY  g^?" Vo^p^a^ 'BArsw'o'b^"'DSw?L"s. "^?^: 

Office  and  Warehouse.  FIRST  ST.,  BET.  Washington  and  Clay,  OAK  LAND,  CA  L. 
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DISPLAY    ROOMS 
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Xc-.ftoii  J.   Tharp  and  L.  I'.  Rl.vtord,  Archil 


A  Splendid  Piece  of  Masonry  Work 

Man}-  San  Francisco  architects  have 
lately  been  segregating  their  contracts 
instead  of  letting  them  ont  to  one  firm. 
The  results  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
Among  the  contractors  who  is  getting  his 
share  of  segregated  work  is  T.  F. 
O'Ronrk,  mason.  Important  contracts 
recently  taken  bv  him  include  the  Wil- 
liam Ede  building  on  IMarket  street,  be- 
tween Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  San 
Francisco,  designed  by  Architect  William 
Knowles.  This  structure  will  have  an 
attractive  marble  front.  The  walls  will 
be  of  common  brick. 

Mr.  O'Ronrk  has  also  contracted  to  do 
the  masonry  work  on  a  church  at  Eigh- 
teenth and  Dolores  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, from  plans  by  Francis  Reid  of 
Berkeley;  also  the  brick  work  on  a 
$10,000  Class  A  theatorium  on  Mission 
street,  between  Twenty-first  and  Twenty- 
second  streets.  San  Francisco,  Henry 
Meyers,  architect.  All  these  contracts 
have  been  taken  within  the  last  six  or 
eight  weeks,  and  are  in  addition  to  many 
small   jobs. 

Mr.  O'Ronrk  has  recently  completed 
building  a  continuous  brick  kiln  for  the 
Carqueniz  Brick  Company  at  Eckley. 
The  furnace  contains  over  750.000  brick. 
O'Rourk's  specialty  is  to  "camp"  on  the 
job  till  it  is  done.  He  lets  no  grass  grow 
beneath  his  feet. 

The  Mission  grammar  school,  illus- 
trated above,  is  an  example  of  Mr. 
O'Rourk's  brick  work.  This  is  one  of  the 
finest  school  buildings  erected  by  the 
city  of  San  "Francisco  since  the  fire,  and 
the  brick  work  is  a  feature  of  the  struc- 
ture. Carnegie's  No.  4  light  pressed  brick 
and  terra  cotta  are  used  exclusively  in 
the  facing,  and  it  makes  a  most  attractive 
facade.  Mr.  O'Rourk  makes  his  head- 
quarters at  the  Builders'  Exchange.  A 
postal  card  will  reach  him.  Xo  job  is 
too  big  or  none  too  small  for  him  to 
figure. 


Bad  Rock  and  Concrete  Rejected 

The  Bureau  of  Inspection  of  the  Mer- 
chants' .Association  of  San  Francisco  is 
doing  splendid  work  in  keeping  tab  on 
municipal   construction  work. 

At  the  request  of  the  Bureau  the  Board 
of  Public  Works  has  ordered  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  defective  concrete  in 
the  morgue  building  of  the  infirmary, 
with  the  result  that  it  was  decided  that, 
based  on  the  specifications  for  this  work, 
tlie  condition  of  the  building  warranted 
its  condemnation;  and  the  Board  of 
Works  has  ordered  all  the  concrete  torn 
out  and  the  work  done  over. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  inspectors' 
reoorts  show  three  attempted  breaches 
of  specifications  on  one  of  the  new  school 
buildings.  Rock  for  the  concrete  was 
very  dirty,  a  large  percentage  of  it  was 
soft,  and  the  concrete  was  being  mi.xed 
by  hand,  making  a  lower  value  in  the 
cement  element,  and  a  lower  strength  of 
the  aggregate.  Complaint  was  made  by 
the  bureau  inspector,  but  the  work  went 
right  on  until  the  matter  was  carried  up 
to  the  president  of  the  Board  of  Works. 
In  Mr.  Casey's  ofiice  pieces  of  the  rock 
delivered  for  this  job  were  taken  by  the 
bureau's  engineer  and  knocked  to  pieces 
in  the  hand.  A  thorough  investigation 
of  the  whole  building  has  been  requested, 
to  include  tests  of  the  completed  con- 
crete. Samples  of  this  rock  have  been 
taken  before  witnesses  and  stored  under 
seal  in  the  office  of  the  bureau. 


Models  of  Panic  Bolt 

Russell  &  Erwin  call  attention  in  their 
page  advertisement  this  month  to  their 
panic  bolt  for  theater  and  school  doors. 
Models  of  the  bolt  and  door  have  just 
been  received  from  the  Eastern  factory 
and  may  be  seen  in  operation  at  the 
San  Francisco  salesrooms  of  the  Russell 
&  Erwin  Company. 
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WITTMAN,  LYMAN  &  CO. 

PLUMBING  and  GAS  FITTING 
HOT  WATER  and  STEAM  HEATING 


315  POLK  STREET 
Bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANKLIN  ENGRAVING  CO. 


FORMERLY      MONTGOMER 


HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 


phones}  Dpi-^^C^I 


a  bungalow 
book 


for  the  asking'  —  a  beautiful  book  —  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  a  few  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  architecturally  perfect 
bungalows  ever  built.    Sent  free  on  request. 

TKe  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

36  FIRST  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
VARNISHES  tL°  STAINS 

No  phase  of  the  architect's  work  is 
more  important  than  the  selection  of 
Varnishes  and  Stains. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works  recog- 
nizes this  importance  and  exercises 
unusual  care  in  providing  the  varnishes 
and  stains  that  appeal  to  the  most 
particular. 

You  have  at  your  disposal  not  only 
the  most  up-to-date  line  of  Archi- 
tectural Finishes  and  Stains,  but  you 
also  have  scientific,  artistic,  practical 
assistance  in  working  out  special 
effects  in  accordance  with  your  own 
ideas. 

It  is  worth  something  to  you  to  be 
sure  that  you  are  specifying  the  best 
materials  obtainable,  and  to  know 
where    you    can    secure   such    unusual 

assistance. 


FINISHES 

Elastica  Finishes,  Kleartone  Stains, 
Satinette  White  Enamel,  Flattine 
Cabinet  Finish  and  the  other  Archi- 
tectural Finishes  have  firmly  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  the'  highest 
quality  and  uniformity.  Kleartone 
Stains  produce  results  with  individ- 
uality, richness  and  artistic  merit. 

We  are  working  with  you  to  bring 
about  more  artistic  results  in  wood 
finishing;  we  help  you  to  produce 
the  exact  effect  necessary  to  make 
your  work  show  your  own  individ- 
uality; we  give  you  service  in  addi- 
tion to  materials  of  the  highest  quality. 

Let  us  send  you  further  evidence 
of  the  value  of  our  co-operaton. 

llARDARD^^Sfl^ORRS 

NEW   YORK,       CHICAGO.       LONDON 
BERLIN,    BRUSSELS.    MELBOURNE 

W.    p.    FULLER    &    CO. 

DISTRIBUTORS  FOR   THE   PACIFIC 
COAST    AND    HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS 

INTERNATIONAL  VARNISH   CO.,    LIMITED,    TORONTO 


Combined   Business  and  Pleasure. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Balch,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door 
Manger  Company  of  New  York,  with 
agencies  in  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Portland  and  Seattle,  recently  completed 
a  very  successful  business  trip  through 
the  Southern  states.  At  New  Orleans 
Mr.  Balch,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
Shriner,  took  in  the  big  meeting  there 
and  combined  business  with  pleasure. 
Postal  cards  mailed  to  some  of  his 
friends  on  the  coast  tell  the  story  of  his 
travels  better  than  words  might  describe. 
JMr.  Balch  was  much  impressed  with 
the  city  of  Atlanta  where  he  established 
an  agency  for  his  popular  ball-bearing 
door  hanger.  This  hanger,  by  the  way, 
is  built  on  a  scientific  principle  and  will 
stand_  the  most  rigid  tests.  It  is  in 
use  in  almost  every  large  building 
erected  in  New  York  City  within  the 
past  two  or  three  years  and  reports  stamp 
them    as    giving    perfect    satisfaction. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Balch's  trip,  an 
interesting  comparison  is  afforded  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  coast.  While 
on  the  coast,  Mr.  Balch  was  cordially 
received  and  was  so  impressed  by  the 
remarkable  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  people,  that  he  carried  away  a  very 
pleasant  and  lasting  impression  of  them 
and  their  method  of  doing  things;  and 
while  he  was  by  no  means  disappointed 
in  realizing  the  time-honored  and  far- 
sung  traditions  of  southern  hospitality, 
he  returned  from  his  southern  trip  with 
a  greater  realization  of  the  contrast  and 
the  methods,  customs  and  people  of  the 
different   sections   of   the   country. 

On  the  coast  everybody  seemed  to  be 
full  of  vim  and  hustle,  looking  upon 
gigantic  tasks  to  be  accomplished  as 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  labor  to 
be  encountered  in  a  day's  work.  En- 
thusiasm and  a  co-operative  spirit 
seemed  to  carry  everybody  on  the  top 
wave  of  accomplishment  and  success. 
And  above  all,  Mr.  Balch  noted  that  the 
people,  in  spite  of  their  energy  and  driv- 
ing spirit,  seemed  to  find,  or  at  least  to 
take,  plenty  of  time  to  enjoy  the  finer 
things  of  life.  In  the  south,  while  very 
cordially  and  courteously  received,  Mr. 
Balch  found  a  tendency  to  take  things 
easy:  the  people  take  more  time  to  enjoy 
themselves  than  they  do  in  the  north. 
But  the  south  is  growing  rapidly  and 
much  has  been  accomplished  in  artistic 
and   thorough  building. 

Since  Mr.  Balch  was  on  the  coast,  his 
company  has  received  many  orders  for 
"Reliance"  hangers,  as  practically  all  of 
the  most  prominent  buildings  that  have 
been  built  in  the  three  coast  states  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  have  been  equipped 
with  their  hangers. 
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The  Reliance  Ball  Bearing  Door 
Hanger  Company  is  represented  in  San 
Francisco  by  the  Sartorius  Company;  in 
Portland  by  the  Portland  Wire  &  Iron 
Works;  in  Seattle  by  D.  E.  Fryer  & 
Company;  and  in  Los  Angeles  by  Louis 
R.  Bedell.  At  the  offices  of  these  con- 
cerns models  of  the  "Reliance"  hangers 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  and  any  infor- 
mation that  is  desired  concerning  them 
can    be    obtained. 


Health  Department  Endorses  Garbage 
Chute 

The  Sanitation  Committee  of  the  San 
Francisco  Board  of  Health  has  thorough- 
ly investigated  the  Bradshavv  garbage 
chute  and  has  found  it  fully  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  sanitary  regulations 
of  the  city.  The  committee,  in  fact,  is 
so  well  pleased  with  the  device  that  it 
has  recommended  its  use  to  the  Board  of 
Health.  The  latter  body  has  accepted 
the  committee's  report  in  full  and  or- 
dered the  same  placed  on  file. 

The  following  letter  from  Health 
Officer  ^IcNutt  explains  itself: 

Mr.   E.   L.  Williamson, 

3552  Eighteenth  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Sir: — Referring  to  the  matter  of  the 
Bradshaw  Patent  Garbage  Chute,  permit 
me  to  state  that  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Health  on  a  report 
of  the  Sanitation  Committee  of  said 
board,  and  while  said  committee  was  of 
the  opinion  that  this  type  of  garbage 
chute  was  a  sanitary  device  and  without 


doubt  practical  in  its  operation,  the 
Board  of  Health,  following  a  long  estab- 
lished precedent,  decided  that  it  could 
not  go  on  record  as  endorsing  any  natent 
sanitary  device  when  such  endorsement 
would  be  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

Respectfully, 
W.  F.  McNUTT,  Jr., 

Health  Officer. 

The  Bradshaw  garbage  chute  extends 
from  basement  to  roof,  and  is  thoroughly 
ventilated.  It  is  connected  at  each  floor 
with  hot  or  cold  water,  which  cleanses 
all  garbage,  dissolves  all  ashes,  which 
form  a  lye,  and  cuts  all  grease  going 
into  sewer,  making  the  garbage  sanitary 
when   removed   to  the   street. 

From  an  economical  as  well  as  a  sani- 
tary standpoint,  there  will  be  less  gar- 
bage to  be  disposed  of  than  with  the 
present  old  system,  and  as  it  percolates 
through  the  garbage  not  only  thoroughly 
cleanses,  but  packs  down,  thereby  dis- 
placing about  one-third  the  space  it 
would  if  in  a  dry  state.  The  chute  sits 
over  a  cast  iron  cesspool,  which  in  turn 
is  connected  with  trap  and  clean-out 
plug,  ready  for  connecting  with  sewer. 

The  chute  is  installed  complete  with 
three  coats  of  paint  inside,  ready  to  con- 
nect with  water  and  sewer,  and  is  guar- 
anteed for  a  period  of  one  year.  The 
chute  is  manufactured  in  enameled  tile, 
vitrified  pipe,  obscure  glass  and  galvan- 
ized iron.  A  full-size  model  is  now  in 
operation  at  77  Sutter  street  for  demon- 
strative purposes,  and  architects  and 
builders  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and 
inspect  the  chute  in  operation. 


WALL   BEDS 


MARSHALL   &  STEARNS  CO. 

1154  PHELAN  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.         Phone  Douglas  348 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical  Devices. 
Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE  GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTQOMERY  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

^  217-218  Colman  Building Seattle,  Wash. 

Branch  Offices  -  S04-S0S  McKaj    Building Portland,  Ore. 

/  703  Paulsen  Building Spokane,  Wash. 


P     P.   MOORE 


G.    D.    BOYD 


Boyd  &  Moore 

HYDREX   WATERPROOFING  SYSTEM.    ENAMELED   BRICK.   "tABOR" 

REVERSIBLE   SASH    FIXTURES  (SEE  PAGE  129).      "VAN    KANNEL" 

REVOLVING  DOORS.     ENUPHYL'    ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE. 

"CROSS"   HORIZONTAL    FOLDING   DOORS 

"CROSS"  COUNTER-BALANCE   FREIGHT  ELEVATOR   DOORS 

"ENERGY"    DUMB  WAITERS. 

"H.  Sl  C."   metal  LOCKERS. 


356  Market  Street 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


Plant  of  Wohurn  Macliine  Company.  W'oburn.  Mass..  showing  fireproof  and  Inmc  proof 
roofiiiK  and  sidinK  of  .\sbestos  Protected  Metal 

P.  J.  KNUDSEN  COMPANY 

310  California  St.,  San  Francisco 
SOLE  AGENTS  FOR 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company 

Canton,  Massachusetts 
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Telephone  Market  3989 

Ferdinand  Wagner 

MASOIN 

and 

BUILDER 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  ALL  KINDS 
OF  WORK 

609  Waller  Street     ■     San  Francisco 


JOHN    F.  GRIMES  E.   J.    LUCAS 

GRIMES  &  LUCAS 

PAINTING 

DECORATING 

POLISHING 


211    TWENTIETH   AVE.  TELEPHONE 

SAN    FRANCISCO  PACIFIC  S96 


ROOriNG  and 
Waterproofing 

THE 
M.  D.   SAMUEL   CO. 

23  VALENCIA  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO 
Phone  Market  71 


508   TELEQRAPH    AVENUE,    OAKLAND 
Phone  Oak  1332 


G.  J.  ANDERSON 

RIGGER 

Setter  of  Structural  Steel 
Smoke  =  Stacks  and  Tanks 

TELEPHONE  PARK  H67 

Residence,  503  Grove  St.,  San  Francisco 


Wizard  Refrigerating  Machine 

SELF-CONTAINED  I'  .  2' j,  4-TONS 
For  Hotels,  Restaurants,  Department 
Stores,  Meat  Markets,  Creameries 
and  Dairies. 

The  Most  Compact  and  Satisfactory 
Small  Refriseratlne  Outfit  Made. 
Information    and    Estimates    Cheer= 
fully    Furnished    Upon    Application. 

D[  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

ORUMM  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS  .  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


J.A.  M.JOHNSON 

Bank  and  Office 
EQUIPMENT 


Room  782  Monadnocic  BIdg. 

Tel  Suller.74l  SAN    FRANCISCO 


Esterly 
Construction  Co. 

Incorporated 

CEMENT  AND  CONCRETE 
CONTRACTORS 

2136  CENTER  STREET 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

structural  Engineer 

Desltns  aad  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

702-704-706   CLUNIE    BUILDING 
California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO         CALIFORNIA 


FREDERICK  J.  AMWE6,  G.  E. 


700-705  MARSTON  BUILDING 
S«N  FRtNCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Phone.  KEARNY  1154 

C.  L.  McENERNEY 

Civil  Engineer  and 
Licensed  Surveyor 

BALBOA  BUILDING 

Market  and  Second  Streets,  San  Francisco 


THOMAS  MORRIN 

CONSLITING  MECHANICAL 

ENGINEER 


Mem.  A.S.  ME. 


Me 


.  H&V.E. 


SPECIALTIES 

The    Mechanical     Equipment    of    Buildines. 
St. 'am  Power  Plants.  Healinir.  Venti- 
lating. Wiring.  Waterworks 

BAIBOA  6LD6.   PhoneKeaniy3646    SAN  fRANCISCO 


Rex  Flintkote  Roofing 

^^'.  p.  Fuller  &  Co.,  who  for  a  miniber 
'if  years  have  had  the  Pacific  Coast 
agency  for  Rex  FlintlvOte  roofing  and 
nther  roofine  specialties  manufactured  by 
T.  A.  &  W.  Bird  &  Co..  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
now  have  in  stock  at  their  ten  branches 
an  improved  canvas  top  roofing,  which  is 
manufactured  under  the  trade  name  of 
"Special   Paradux  Canvas  Top  Roofing." 

They  have  in  the  past  few  years  been 
furnishing  Paradux  Canvas  Roofing, 
which  has  met  with  great  favor  among 
the  architects  and  engineers. 

The  new  Special  Paradux  Canvas  Top 
Roofing  is  diflferent  from  the  line  they 
have  been  carrying,  inasmuch  as  it  is  60 
inches  wide,  instead  of  36  inches,  and  it  is 
composed  of  a  heavier  piece  of  cotton 
duck  backed  up  on  the  under  side  with  a 
heav"  coating  of  waterproof  compound, 
which  serves  as  a  perfect  waterproofer 
as  well  as  a  cushion  that  saves  the  wear 
upon  the  canvas. 

Because  of  the  extra  wide  sheets  this 
comes  in,  it  necessitates  very  few  seams 
on  the  ordinary  veranda  or  porch  roof. 

The  cost  of  treating  this  canvas  after 
it  is  out  in  place  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
oiling  and  painting  an  ordinary  canvas 
roof,  and  the  material  costs  little  or  no 
more  than  heavy  duck. 

This  material  can,  when  ordered  espe- 
cially, be  furnished  in  widths  up  to  120 
inches,  which  will  cover  the  ordinary  10- 
foot  veranda  roof  without  a  seam. 

This  roofing  is  meeting  with  great  favor 
the  country  over  among  the  architects 
and  engineers,  and  bids  fair  to  be  a  pop- 
ular roof  covering  for  many  purposes  and 
will  to  a  large  degree,  displace  the  old 
style  canvas  roofing. 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.  have  met  with 
unusual  success  in  their  roofing  depart- 
ments in  all  of  their  branches,  which  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
carry  one  of  the  highest  grade  lines  of 
roofing  and  waterproofing  materials  man- 
ufactured.   

Most  Diversified  Stock  of  Hardwoods  in 

the  United  States. 
T  HE  stock  of  hardwood  lumber  car- 
'  ried  by  White  Brothers,  the  pioneer 
hardwood  lumber  merchants  of  Spear 
and  Howard  streets.  San  Francisco,  be- 
sides being  the  largest  general  stock  west 
of  Chicago,  is  the  most  diversified  in  the 
United  States.  This  appears  to  be  a  very 
broad  statement,  especially  as  we  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  so  far  away  from  the 
native  habitat  of  the  hardwoods.  The 
reason,  however,  is  based  on  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  such  a  long  distance 
from  where  oak,  ash,  hickory,  maple,  etc., 
grow.  The  Eastern,  Southern  and  Mid- 
dle Western  yards  specialize  as  a  rule 
on  the  woods  of  their  particular  section. 
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Architects  Specify 

MILES 
CRUSHED 
ROCK 

BEST    BY    TEST 

There  is  None  Better  on  tlie  Market 

Write  for  Sample  and  Information 

CALirORNIA  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  COMPANY 

714-716  Pacific  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  GAL. 


CROWN  FLOORING 

The  Alost  Approved  Thin 
Hardwood  Flooring  on  the 
Market.  For  New  and  Old 
Houses,  Stores,  Offices,  etc. 

SOLID  AND  DURABLE 
HAS  A  FLAT  XAILIXG  EDGE 

CROWN  FLOORING  is  the  only 
thin  flooring  free  from  some 
serious  objection. 

ARCHITECTS  in  specifying  Crown 
Flooring  ma}  rest  assured  that 
their  clients  will  obtain  satis= 
faction. 

INLAID  FLOOR  GO. 

398  EDDY  STREET,  COR.  LEAVENWORTH  ST. 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  23 14 

OAKLAND,    265    TWELFTH    ST. 
Phone  .     =     -     .     =  Oakland  S998 


OIL   BURNER   OUTFITS 

for    all     Purposes 


S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 

1334  MISSION   ST. 
TEL    MARKET  2759         SAN   FRANCISCO 


RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 
Tapestrolea,  Burlaps,  Canvases 
and  other  Decorative   Textiles 

Sample!-  si-nl  upon  ri-.|Ufst.  Ilepartment  3 

20  E.  Twenty^First  Street,  Neui  York 

43  E.  Randolph  Street,   Chicago 

San  Francisco  Selling  Agent: 

J.  JiLEX.    CJtMPBELL, 

2S  California  Street 
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Sunproof 
Rainproof 

Will  outlast  two  ordinarj'  roofs. 
The  initial  cost  is  not"  niiicli 
greater.  Unaffected  by  weather 
extremes.  Requires  no  paint  or 
repairs.  Best  for  residences,  ho- 
tels, business  blocks,  ovithonses 
—  either  flat  or  pitched  roofs. 
Kasyto  put  on.  Each  roll  contains 
everything-  necessary  for  laying-, 
f  MAO  Write  for  samples.  Also 
^^  :S2-page  illustrated  book- 
let of  valuable  facts  and  helpful 
Koofing-  suggestions.  KRKK  to 
Architects,  Contractors,  Carpen- 
ters and  Prospective  Builders. 
Address  Department  23. 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

219-21  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


VICTOR  IDEAL 
GAS  FURNACES 


The  Best  Heating  System  for 
Ineatres,  Halls,  Churcnes, 
Apartments    and    Residences. 

National  Furnace  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 
AND    PATENTEES 

410  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  5874 


the  Largest  and  Best  Ga 
Installation  in  the  West. 


FAN  SYSTEMS  .\  SPECI.ALTV 


One  yard  will  carry  oak  and  ash,  another 
gum,  another  cottonwood,  another  maple 
and  birch,  etc.  There  the  customer  is 
near  the  source  of  supplies  and  a  day  or 
so  is  all  that  is  necessary  for  a  consumer 
or  retail  dealer  to  have  his  order  of 
hardwood  filled.  On  this  Coast,  how- 
ever, a  month  is  as  short  a  time  as  can 
be  figured  on  to  get  a  carload  from  the 
East  and  a  less  than  carload  lot  is  out  of 
the  question  on  account  of  the  freight 
rate.  To  take  care  of  this  situation  White 
Brothers  always  have  on  hand  three  mil- 
lion feet  or  more  of  hardwoods.  This  in- 
cludes every  kind  of  hardwood  used  in 
wagon  making,  ship  building,  interior 
finish,  cabinet  making,  and  in  fact  every 
branch  of  wood-using  industry. 


The    Modern    Venetian    Blind 

.Among  the  elements  adding  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  a  home, 
oiifice  or  shop  not  the  least  is  the  system 
provided  for  the  regulation  of  the 
amount  of  light  which  shall  be  permitted 
to  enter. 

It  seems  odd,  when  one  pauses  to  give 
tlie    matter    consider.ition,    that    through 


all  the  ages  there  have  been  only  four 
methods  devised  for  the  regulation  of 
daylight;  the  outside  shutter,  the  roller 
shade,  the  hanging  curtain  and  the  Vene- 
tian blind. 

Of  these  four  methods  at  least  one, 
the  outside  shutter  or  blind,  is  practi- 
cally obsolete,  and  deservedly  so.  Not 
only    is    the    shutter    a   disfigurement    to 
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the  outside  of  a  building,  but  it  is  cum- 
bersome  and   impracticable. 

With  the  vagaries  of  the  roller  shade 
we  are  all  familiar,  and  the  writer  hesi- 
tates to  awaken  painful  memories,  in 
the  reader,  of  broken  springs,  torn 
fringes  and  faded  body  grounds,  with 
which  he  has  made  acquaintance  in  the 
distant,  but  still  vividlj-  remembered 
past.  As  for  the  hanging  curtain,  it 
belongs  in  very  much  the  same  class  as 
the  last. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  apparent  that 
the  most  convenient,  sanitary  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory  mode  of  window 
shading  is   the   Venetian   blind. 

Of  the  many  makes  of  Venetian  blinds 
on  the  market,  the  Ericsson  Venetian 
blind,  made  in  Gothenburg,  Sweden,  and 
imported  by  the  Swedish  Venetian  Blind 
Company,   is   perhaps   the   best. 

As  the  result  of  sixty  years'  experi- 
ence, during  whicli  the  highest  award 
has  been  taken  at  all  exhibitions,  this 
company  has  evolved  a  Venetian  blind 
of  unusual   excellence. 

Among  the  various  excellencies  of  the 
Ericsson  blind  is  to  be  numbered  a 
device  giving  four  degrees  of  shade  in 
the  full  or  any  portion  of  the  blind,  slats 
of  thin  and  light  material,  but  possessed 
of  great  strength,  one  combined  pullej' 
head  and  turning-lath  resting  in  iron 
hooks,  cords  run  in  glass  hoops  which 
prevent  them  from  catching,  or  wearing 
out.  and  a  simple  arrangement  permit- 
ting the  blinds  to  be  taken  down,  like 
a  roller  shade,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
cleaned. 

Further     details     about     the     Ericsson 


Self -Winding  Clocks 

Self  Winding  Clock.s  of  every 
description,  or  made  to  .archi- 
TECT'S DESIGN  <lfSVNCHRONIZEU 
CLOCK  SYSTEMS  FOR  RAILROADS, 
HOTELS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 
<IfBELL  PROGRAM  INSTRUMENTS 
FOR  SCHOOLS,  INSTITUTIONS,  FAC- 
TORIES, AND  HALLS.  <IfTIME 
STA.MPS,  EMPLOYES  TIME  REGIS- 
TERS, watchman's  time  DE- 
TECTORS. 

All  or  OUR  ClOCKS  ARE  SFlf -WINDING 
All  INSTHUMINIS  Stlf-OPfRAlING 
Estimates  furnished  lor  electrical  clock 
eqviiiinientof  every  description.  Literature 
d<->criptive  of  all  the  latest  recording  de- 
\  icis  for  use  in  modern  building  construc- 
tion, will  be  sent  upon  application.  <[The 
clocks  furnished  by  the  Self  Windinu 
Clock  Co..  are  the  only  ones  used  in 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Time  Service,  and  may  be  synchronized 
from   the  U.  S.  Observatory.     By 


of  clocks 


clock 
,'ill  ke 


ysten 


ctlv   lb, 


rERDINAIND   FISM 


250  Montgomery  Street      San  francisco 


blind,  descriptive  literature  and  all  in- 
formation will  be  cheerfully  furnished 
by  the  Pacific  Coast  agents,  Messrs. 
Williams  &  Carter,  197  Jessie  street,  San 
Francisco. 


COLUMBIA    LUMBER    CO. 

LUMBER  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  IN  STOCK  OR  CUT  TO  ORDER 

Mill— South  Bend,  Wash.  Yard— Block  bounded  by  Beach,  North  Point.  Taylor.  Mason 

Main  Office    Portuguese-.American  Bank  BIdg..  cor.  Clay  and  Front  Sts.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

Ttkphones.   Kearny  Hi  —  Home   C  4545 


SCHASTEY  6i  VOLLMER 

1930  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Telephone  Franklin  2729  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Designers 

Id  — 

Decorators 


THOS.  MELLON,  Plastering  Contractor 

CEMENT   WORK,  ETC. 


PHONE   DOUGLAS   1162 


304  WILLIAMS   BLDG.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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CONCRETA 


Ji   Dam.p=Proof  Coating  for 

Surfaces  of  Concrete 

or  Brick 


CONCRETA  is  a  Reliable  Paint 
Specialty  prepared  expressly  for 
coating  Cement,  Plaster  and  Brick 
Walls.  Its  wearing  properties 
are  unexcelled. 

It  is  much  superior  to  ordinary 
oil  paints  for  this  special  class  of 
work. 

CONCRETA  works  freely  and 
covers  more  surface  than  any 
other  Cement  Coating. 

Its  economy,  durability  and 
sanitary  properties  make  it  an 
unequaled  coating  for  use  In  Mills 
and  Factories  of  concrete  or  brick 
construction. 


VI)  MEXTl 


I  THIS  M.J 
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W.P.FULLER&CO, 


ACTUHERS 


SAN   FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


"HYGIENIC"  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 

For  Schools.  Railway  Stations,  rtc.  Pievi^nls 
contagion,  and  provides  each  user  with  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Illustrated  circular  sent  on  request. 

The  newest  things  in  plumbing  hxtures  for 

Schools.  Factories  and  Office  Buildings  are  on 

display  in  our  Show  Rooms. 

SSI -859  Polsom  St.,   San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Phones:  Sutter  1130.     Home  J-2 110 

Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury   Co. 


\*5^*/^*l^^^l/ 


MIGM  GRADE 


SOLD    UNDER  OUR 


"Gold  Label  Guarantee' 


.AHoids  a  Form  of  Insurance 
Equally  Pleasing  to  Owner, 
Architect  and  Plumber   :    :    : 


Ca/lalours/io-A 


617  Mission  Street 


San  Francisco 
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Engaged  in  Doing  Good. 

One  of  tlie  busiest  of  San  Francisco's 
plumbers  is  Mr.  J.  Looney,  whose  office 
and  sbop  are  on  City  Hall  avenue. 

Mr.  Looney  has  been  engaged  in  tlu- 
plumbing  business  for  eighteen  years,  and 
the  quality  of  his  '.vork  is  such  that  it  has 
become  a  proverb  among  San  Francisco 
architects,  that  "whatever  Looney  does, 
he   does   right." 

Crim  and  Scott,  architects,  have  given 
Mr.  Looney  the  contract  for  the  plumb- 
ing of  a  number  of  the  buildings  recently 
designed  by  them,  and  built  under  their 
supervision,  including  the  Marathon 
apartments,  and  the  Gumming  apart- 
ments, both  of  which  buildings  are  shown 
in  this  issue  of  the  Architect  and  Engi- 
neer. 

The  Butler  flats  and  the  new  garage, 
at  Golden  Gate  and  Van  Ness  avenues 
are  among  the  recent  jobs  done  for  these 
architects. 

Mr.  Looney  has  done  considerable 
work  on  public  buildings,  in  the  past  two 
years,  including  the  Children's  Hospital, 
the  Youth's  Directory,  in  San  Francisco, 
and  the  Providence  Hospital,  in  Oakland. 

When  it  is  considered  that  upon  the 
plumber,  more  than  upon  any  other  of 
the  contractors  who  take  part  in  the  con- 
.struction  of  a  building,  rests  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  health — the  life — of  the 
occupants,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
plumber  who  does  his  work  "better  than 
well"  is  a  more  serviceable  member  of 
society  than  the  phj'sician  who  wrestles 
with   disease. 


Ornamental  Plaster  Mantels 
C.  Menzer  &  Son,  the  San  Francisco 
architectural  modelers  and  sculptors, 
have  been  doing  some  splendid  work  for 
Architect  Frederick  H.  Meyer,  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  ornamental 
plaster  mantels  in  the  Heuter  apart- 
ment house  at  Bush  and  Jones  streets, 
and  also  the  mantels  in  Mr.  Meyer's  new 
residence  in  San  Francisco.  Menzer  & 
Son  are  also  executing  the  mantel  work 
for  the  new  Concordia  club  building, 
T,aniburp;h  &  Joseph,  architects. 


CEILINGS 
THAT  LAST 
FOREVER 

WHY  not  get  wearing  qualities,  strength 
and  beauty  in    your    interior    finish 
when  you  can  do  so  at  almost  the 
cost  o(  plaster?     Steel  ceilings  and  side  walls 
last  forever.     They  never  wear  out,  nor  have 
to  be  repaired.     Do  not  warp  or  crack — water 
from  above    does  not  damage    ihem  —  easily 
cleaned, besidesbeing  dust  and  earthquakeproof 
We  also  manufacture  the  following  : 
SPANISH  AND  MISSION  TILE 
ROCK-FACE  BRICK  AND  STONE 
PRESSED  BRICK  SIDING 
STAMPED  ZINC  AND  COPPER  ORNA- 
MENTS 
IRRIGATING  PIPE 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE-EAVES  TROUGH 
CORRUGATED  PIPE  FOR  CULVERTS 
CORRUGATED  TANKS 

DOAK  SHEET  STEEL  CO. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  88 
402,  403,  404  SHELDON  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


\l.'.h-l  i.;    n,pl,r„m  Marg„Ue 

S.  TOMASELLO   &  CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MODELERS 


H.  W.  BRYSON.  Mgr. 
WM.    McKAY.   Supt. 


F.  O.  Engstrum  Company 


Incorporated 


CONTRACTORS 


—Wholesale   Dealers  in— 
LUHBEK.     BRICK,     LI.ME,    CEMENT,    GLASS,    SASH      DOORS,    PAINTS 

Main  Offices,  Mill.  Warehouse  &  Yards 

East  Fifth  &  Seaton  Sts.,  Los  Angeles 

Tflephones:     Main  304h— .^V  1%9 


i»d    ELECTRICAL    SUPPLIES 
Branch  Office 

Stale  Hospital  BIdg.,  Agnew 

Telephone  .Main  59 


MACHINERY  &   ELECTRICAL   CO.,   Engineers 
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Good  Building  Construction 

By  FRKI)  J.  RICKON,  C.  E.* 

REINFORCED  concrete  in  experienced  hands  is  a  safe  and  hij^dily  satis- 
factory building  material.  Improperly  handled,  the  same  class  of  con- 
struction is  dangerous,  but  no  more  so  than  steel  or  brick.  We  hear  of 
failures  in  all  classes  of  building,  due  invariably  to  incompetent  supervision, 
but  more  publicity  is  given  concrete  troubles  because  it  is  only  in  the  last  few 
years  that  this  type  of  construction  has  become  general.  We  find  that  the 
enemies  of  concrete  are  invariably  responsible  for  the  distorted  accounts  of 
alleged  reinforced  concrete  failures.  However,  I  do  not  believe  in  shielding 
poor  construction,  even  though  it  may  hurt  the  industry.  The  proper  kind 
of  publicity  should  and  will  act  as  a  check  and  a  preventative  of  bad  work,  be 
it  concrete,  brick  or  steel. 

The  Pacific  Coast  seems  to  be  especially  fortunate  in  having  experienced 
men  to  design  and  superintend  its  great  buildings.  The  contractors,  too,  are, 
as  a  whole,  men  of  experience  and  reliability  and  the  result  is  we  have  had 
few,  if  any,  failures. 

Although  the  practical  advantages  of  reinforced  concrete  were  demon- 
strated long  before  theoretical  analysis  of  its  properties  was  entered  into, 
there  is  still  much  hesitancy  over  its  use,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  want  of  an 
understanding  of  its  true  properties.  However,  tests,  experiments  and 
researches  have  been  made  as  years  have  gone  by,  until  today,  formulas  have 
been  established  whereby  the  architect  and  engineer  can  calculate  to  a  nicety 
the  results  that  will  be  attained  under  a  given  proposition. 

The  use  of  reinforced  concrete  has  become  so  general  and  its  importance 
has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  no  architect,  civil  engineer  or  builder  can 
afTord  to  be  without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  its  properties  and  applications ; 
for  the  time  is  fast  coming  when  this  type  of  construction  will  be  more  exten- 
sively used  than  all  other  types  combined,  and  the  architect,  engineer  or  con- 
tractor who  is  not  prepared  to  undertake  the  work  will  be  in  want  of  something 
to  do.  There  is  hardly  anyone  who  will  not  concede  that  both  concrete  and 
steel  are  unexcelled  building  materials,  and  a  proper  combination  of  the  two 
materials  which  makes  reinforced  concrete,  must  necessarily  make  it  all  that 
can  be  desired. 

The  ease  with  which  reinforced  concrete  may  be  applied  to  almost  any 
form  of  construction,  and  at  the  same  time  the  necessity  for  properly  rein- 
forcing so  as  to  counteract  the  efifect  of  tensile  strains  and  stresses,  really 
divides  the  work  into  two  heads — the  architectural,  and  the  engineering. 
Therefore,  in  works  of  importance  it  is  desirable  that  the  drawings  be  care- 
fully gone  over  by  an  engineer  of  practical  experience  in  this  method  of  con- 
struction, for,  while  there  is  no  method  of  construction  under  equal  conditions 
that  is  as  economical  or  more  trustworthy,  in  order  to  secure  a  successful  out- 

*Co1.  Rickon  is  a  member  of  the  Rickon-Ehrhart  EngineeririK  &  Construction  Company  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  of  buildings  this  company  has  erected. 
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lutcri.'i-  Farmers  ,iii,l  Merchants  Bank  BnihUng,   OjkhinJ.   Cal. 
Sntlon  tS-  IVeeks,  Architects 


ate  Home  for  the  Blind,  of  Reinforced  Concrete,  Oakland,  Cal. 
.Vaf  C,  Eltery,  State  Engineer 
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Photografh  of  Santa  Rosa  Court  House,  Taken  In  May 
J.   IV.  DolHver.  Architect 

come,  the  work  must  be  subjected  to  a  rigid  inspection  at  all  times,  and  the 
contractor  is  held  responsible  to  the  obtaining  of  certain  specified  test  results. 
The  most  active  inspection  will  not  always  prevent  poor  workmanship  or  faulty 
construction,  either  of  which  can  destroy  the  strength  of  structures  made  of 
the  best  materials.  The  proportion  of  the  concrete  may  not  be  in  all  parts 
according  to  the  specifications;  good  judgment  may  not  have  been  exercised 
in  gauging  the  quantity  of  water.  If  too  much  water  is  added,  the  strength  of 
the  concrete,  and  especially  its  co-efificient  elasticity,  will  be  decreased.  If  too 
little  water  be  added,  the  adhesion  of  the  concrete  to  the  reinforcing  metal  will 
not  be  sufficient. 
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Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  tlie  inspection  of  materials  tiiat  they  be 
up  to  the  standard  required.  All  cement  should  be  tested  on  the  ground  to 
ascertain  its  tensile  and  compressive  strength,  and  to  establish  the  evenness 
in  grade,  and  no  cement  should  be  used  which  shows  disintegration  in  the 
boiling  test.  The  sand  must  be  carefully  inspected  to  see  that  it  is  clean  and 
free  from  ijnpurities  and  not  too  tine— not  over  25  per  cent  of  its  bulk  should 
pass  a  30-mesh  sieve.  The  crushed  rock  must  be  hard  and  free  from  shale 
or  decomposed  particles,  and  not  too  coarse— all  should  pass  a  ^-inch  sieve. 
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Fire   H.'usc  vf  RcinforccJ   Coiurete.    OukUiiul.    Cal. 
Fred  Sodcberg,   Archilcct 

The  Steel,  if  not  twisted,  shall  be  tested  to  ascertain  if  its  quality  is  correct. 
If  twisted,  the  twist  should  be  measured  to  ascertain  if  it  has  the  correct 
number  of  turns  per  foot,  according  to  size.  Hard,  or  what  is  termed  "high 
carbon  steel,"  should  not  be  used  in  tensional  work  as  it  is  liable  to  snap  when 
loaded.  Quite  as  important  as  the  quality  of  the  material  is  the  placing  of 
the  same. 

In  order  to  secure  the  intended  action  of  the  steel,  care  must  be  exercised 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  lines  of  the  stresses  created  in  tension,  shear  or  com- 
pression ;  otherwise  its  effectiveness  will  be  lost  in  whatever  degree  it  is  mis- 
placed. The  misplacement  of  the  reinforcing  metal  changes  the  construction 
from  reinforced  concrete  to  simply  a  protection  of  steel  by  concrete,  and,  unless 
the  steel  be  excessively  heavy,  failure  is  sure  to  result.  Care  must  also  be  taken 
with  the  concrete  that  the  proper  percentages  of  its  component  parts  are 
properly  massed  and  mixed,  that  the  proper  amount  of  clean  water  is  incor- 
porated. Great  care  must  also  be  exercised  in  the  placing  and  tamping  the 
concrete  in  the  forms  in  order  to  secure  complete  density  throughout  the  entire 
mass  and  perfect  contact  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  reinforcing  metal. 
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The  Conduct  of  Architectural  Competitions 

THE  following  circular  of  advice  has  been  issued  by  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  relative  to  the  conduct  of  competitions,  the  regulaticMis 
therein  adopted  having  gone  into  effect  on  March  30th. 
Competitions  are  instituted  with  the  sole  purpose  of  advancing  the  inter- 
ests of  the  owner.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects  believes  that  those 
interests  are  best  served  by  fair  and  equitable  agreements  between  owners  and 
competitors  and  it  issues  this  circular  as  a  statement  of  the  principles  which 
should  underlie  such  agreements. 

1.  On  Competitions  in  Gener.\l. 

A  competition,  when  properly  conducted,  is  a  means  for  the  selection  of 
an  architect.  As  an  incident,  a  good  preliminary  scheme  may  sometimes  be 
obtained,  but  the  Institute  is  of  the  opinion  that  competitions  are  in  the  main 
of  no  advantage  to  the  owner.  It  therefore  recommends  that,  except  in  cases 
in  which  competition  is  unavoidable,  an  architect  be  employed  upon  the  sole 
basis  of  his  fitness  for  the  work. 

2.  On  the  Employment  of  .\  Professional  Adviser. 

No  competition  should  be  instituted  without  the  aid  of  a  competent 
adviser.  He  should  be  an  architect  of  the  highest  standing  and  his  selection 
should  be  the  owner's  first  step.  He  should  be  chosen  with  the  greatest  care,  as 
the  success  of  the  competition  will  depend  largely  upon  his  experience  and 
ability.  His  duties  are  to  advise  those  who  hold  the  competition  as  to  its  form 
and  terms,  to  draw  up  the  program  and  to  conduct  the  competition. 

Competitions  are  at  best  a  slow  and  expensive  method  of  choosing  an 
architect ;  and  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  to  save  either  time  or  money  by  not 
having  an  expert  adviser. 

3.  On    the  Ou.\lific.\tions  of  Competitors. 

It  is  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  owner  that  an  architect  should  be 
admitted  as  a  competitor  who  cannot  in  advance  establish  his  competence  to 
design  and  execute  the  work. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  by  admitting  all  who  wish  to  take  part  some 
unknown  but  brilliant  designer  may  be  found.  If  the  object  of  a  competition 
were  a  set  of  sketches,  such  reasoning  might  be  valid.  But  sketches  give  no 
evidence  that  their  author  has  the  matured  artistic  ability  to  fulfill  their  promise, 
or  that  he  has  the  technical  knowledge  necessary  to  control  the  design  of  the 
highly  complex  structure  and  equipment  of  a  modern  building,  or  that  he 
has  executive  ability  for  large  affairs  or  the  force  to  compel  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  contracts.  The  attempt  to  defend  the  owner's  interests  by  associating 
an  architect  of  ability  with  one  lacking  in  experience  has  proven  futile. 

4.  On  the  Forms  of  Competition. 

The   following   forms   of  cnini)etition   are   recognized: 

(a)  Limited:  In  this  form  participation  is  Hniited  to  a  certain  numi)cr 
of  architects  of  ample  qualification  whose  names  are  stated  in  the  program 
and  to  any  one  of  whom  the  owner  is  willing  to  entrust  the  work.  This  form 
is  generally  employed  by  conservative  owners  having  large  interests  at  stake. 
It  has  the  advantage  that  the  owner  and  the  professional  adviser  may  meet 
the  competitors  and  fully  discuss  the  terms  of  the  competition  with  them 
before  the  final  issuance  of  the  program. 

The  Institute  is  of  the  opinion  that,  unless  cogent  reasons  prevent  it, 
competitions  should  be  of  the  limited  form. 

(b)  Open:  This  form  has  sometimes  to  be  employed  on  accciunt  of 
legislative  enactment.  It  consists  in  permitting  all  architect.s — or  all  within 
certain  limits — without  regard  to  their  qualifications,  to  take  part. 
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(c)  Open  to  Approved  Applicants:  In  this  form  all  architects  who  desire 
to  compete  make  application  accompanied  by  evidences  of  their  professional 
capabilities.  The  owner,  with  the  assistance  of  his  professional  adviser, 
determines  which  of  such  applicants  he  deems  capable  of  properly  executing 
his  work  and  issues  invitations  to  all  or  a  limited  number  of  them.  This  is 
obviously  a  much  better  form  than  the  open  competition,  for  if  the  standard 
be  kept  high,  none  but  men  of  experience  and  ability  will  be  admitted.  Like 
the  open  competition,  however,  it  fails  to  insure  the  participation  of  architects 
of  the  highest  standing. 

(d)  Alixed:  In  this  form  a  limited  competition  is  conducted  simultane- 
ously with  one  open  to  approved  applicants,  the  program  being  uniform  for 
all.  This  form  has  the  advantage  of  insuring  the  participation  of  architects 
of  known  ability. 

(e)  Double:  This  form  begins  with  a  preliminary  competition  of  any 
of  the  above  forms.  From  the  participants  therein  are  chosen  a  small  number 
to  take  part  in  a  second  competition  involving  more  highly  elaborated  drawings. 
A  variant  of  this  form  involves  the  selection,  by  means  of  a  preliminary  com- 
petition open  to  approved  applicants,  of  certain  architects  who  participate  in 
the  second  competition  with  others  especially  invited.  In  this  form  the 
program  of  each  competition  should  be  issued  to  all  simultaneously. 

The  Institute  fails  to  see  that  the  results  of  double  competitions  have  in 
any  way  justified  the  length  of  time  consumed  by  them  or  the  trouble  and 
expense  imposed  on  all  concerned. 

5.  On  Anonymity  of  Competitors. 

Absolute  and  effective  anonymity  is  a  necessary  condition  of  a  fair  and 
unbiased  competition.  The  signing  of  drawings  should  not  be  permitted  nor 
should  they  bear  any  motto,  device  or  distinguishing  mark.  Drawings  and  the 
accompanying  sealed  envelopes  containing  their  author's  names  should  be 
numbered  upon  receipt,  the  envelopes  remaining  unopened  until  after  the 
award. 

6.  On  the  Cost  of  the  Proposed  Work. 

No  statement  of  the  intended  cost  of  the  work  should  be  made  unless  it 
has  been  ascertained  that  the  work  as  described  in  the  program  can  be  properly 
executed  within  the  suiu  named.  In  general  it  is  wiser  to  limit  the  cubic 
contents  of  the  building  than  to  state  a  limit  of  cost. 

The  program  should  neither  require  nor  permit  competitors  to  furnish 
their  own  or  builders'  estimates  of  the  cost  of  executing  the  work  in  accord- 
ance with  their  designs.  Such  estimates  are  singularly  unreliable.  If  the 
cubage  be  properly  limited  they  are  unnecessary,  but  if  required,  they  should 
be  made  for  all  designs  by  one  unprejudiced  person  employed  by  the  owner. 

7.  On  the  Jury  of  Award. 

To  insure  a  wise  and  just  award  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  both  the 
owner  and  the  competitors,  the  competitive  drawings  should  be  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  a  jury  so  chosen  as  to  secure  expert  knowledge  and  freedom 
from  personal  bias.  For  work  of  great  importance  the  jury  should  consist 
of  at  least  five  members ;  for  work  of  less  importance  three  may  suffice.  The 
jury  should  be  composed  of  architects,  some  of  whom  may  be  chosen  by  the 
competitors,  and,  when  necessary,  an  expert  on  the  special  problem  involved. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  jury  to  study  carefully  the  program  and  all  conditions 
relating  to  the  problem  and  the  competition  before  examining  the  designs 
submitted ;  to  place  out  of  competition  any  design  that  does  not  fulfill  the 
conditions  distinctly  stated  as  mandatory  in  the  program ;  to  give  ample  time 
to  the  careful  study  of  the  designs ;  and  to  render  a  decision  only  after  mature 
consideration.  Unless  there  be  strong  reasons  against  it,  the  award  of  the 
jury  should  be  binding  on  the  competitors  and  the  owner. 
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8.  On  the  Competitive  Drawixgs. 

The  purpose  of  an  architectural  competition  is  not  to  secure  fully  devel- 
oped plans,  but  such  evidence  of  skill  in  treating  the  essential  elements  of  the 
problem  as  will  assist  in  the  selection  of  an  architect.  The  drawings  should, 
therefore,  be  as  few  in  number  and  as  simple  in  character  as  will  express  the 
general  design  of  the  building.  Elaborate  drawings  are  not  necessary  for  a 
jury  of  experts  whose  judgment  is  rendered  upon  fundamental  principles  of 
design.  Lengthy  programs  and  detailed  instructions  as  to  the  desired  accom- 
modations should  be  avoided,  as  they  confuse  the  problem  and  Iiamijer  the 
competitors. 

9.  On  THE  Program. 

The  program  should  contain  rules  for  the  conduct  of  the  competition, 
instructions  for  competitors  and  the  jury,  and  the  agreements  between  the 
owner  and  the  competitors.  Uniform  conditions  for  all  competitors  are  funda- 
mental to  the  proper  conduct  of  competitions. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  no  provision  of  the  program  be  in  violation  of 
any  Municipal,  State  or  Federal  law  and  especially  of  any  law  under  which 
the  competition  may  be  instituted. 

A  distinction  should  be  clearly  drawn  between  the  mandatory  and  the 
advisory  provisions  of  the  program,  that  is  to  say,  between  those  provisions 
which  if  not  met  preclude  an  award  in  favor  of  the  author  of  a  design  so 
failing,  and  those  which  are  merely  optional  or  of  a  suggestive  character. 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  briefly  the  program,  but  it  should  at  least: 

(a)  Name  the  owner  of  the  structure  forming  the  subject  of  the  compe- 
tition, and  state  whether  the  owner  institutes  the  competition  personally  or 
through  representatives.  If  the  latter,  name  the  representatives,  state  how 
their  authority  is  derived  and  define  its  scope. 

(b)  State  the  kind  of  competition  to  be  instituted,  and  in  limited  competi- 
tions name  the  competitor;  or  in  open  competitions,  if  the  competition  is  limited 
geographically  or  otherwise,  state  the  limits. 

(c)  Fix  a  time  and  place  for  the  receipt  of  the  designs.  The  time  should 
not  be  altered  except  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  competitors. 

(d)  Furnish  exact  information  as  to  the  site. 

(e)  State  the  desired  accommodation,  avoiding  detail. 

(f)  State  the  cost  if  it  be  fixed  or,  better,  limit  the  cubic  contents. 

(g)  Fix  uniform  requirements  for  the  drawings,  giving  the  number,  the 
scale  or  scales,  and  the  method  of  rendering. 

(h)  Forbid  the  submission  of  more  than  one  design  by  any  one  competitor. 

(i)   Provide  a  method  for  insuring  anonymity  of  submission. 

(j)  Name  the  members  of  the  jury  or  provide  for  their  selection.  Define 
their  powers  and  duties.  If  for  legal  reasons  and  in  whom  such  power  is 
vested. 

(k)  Provide  for  placing  out  of  competition  any  drawing  or  set  of  drawings 
that  has  violated  a  mandatory  provision  of  the  program. 

(1)  Provide  that  during  the  competition  there  shall  be  no  communication, 
except  in  writing,  between  any  competitor  and  the  owner  or  the  professional 
adviser  or  a  member  of  the  jury,  and  that  any  information,  whether  in  answer 
to  such  communication  or  not,  shall  be  given  in  writing  simultaneously  to  all 
competitors.    Set  a  date  after  which  no  questions  will  be  answered. 

(m)  State  the  number  and  amount  of  payments  or  prizes  for  competitors. 

(n)  If  possible  name  a  date  before  v.hich  the  final  decision  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

(o)  Provide  for  informing  each  competitor  of  the  result  of  the  com- 
petition. 

(p)  When  possible  provide  for  a  public  exhibition  of  the  drawings. 
Provide  that  no  drawings  shall  be  exhibited  or  made  public  until  after  the 
award  of  the  jury  and  not  then  without  the  consent  of  the  author. 
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(q)  Provide  for  the  return  of  unsuccessful  drawings  to  their  respective 
authors  within  a  reasonable  time. 

(r)  Provide  that  nothing  original  in  any  of  the  unsuccessful  designs  shall 
be  used  vk^ithout  consent  of  and  compensation  to  the  author  of  the  design  in 
which   it   appears. 

(s)  Include  the  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  competitors. 

(t)  Include  the  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  architect  receiving 
the  award. 

10.  On  the  Agreement. 

The  program  should  constitute  a  definite  and  binding  contract  between 
the  owner  and  competitors,  guaranteeing  that  an  award  of  the  commission  to 
design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  the  work  will  be  made  in  favor  of 
one  of  the  competitors. 

Payments  to  or  prizes  for  unsuccessful  competitors  should  be  provided 
as  follows : 

(a)  In  limited  competitions,  to  each  competitor  a  payment  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  preparation  of  the  drawings  demanded. 

(b)  In  open  competitions  of  either  sort,  substantial  prizes  for  a  certain 
number  of  competitors  adjudged  to  have  produced  the  best  work. 

(c)  In  mixed  or  double  competitions  the  several  classes  should  be  paid  as 
above  indicated. 

The  lack  of  a  contract  which  becomes  self-operative  between  the  owner 
and  the  winner  immediately  upon  the  making  of  the  award  leaves  their  relations 
at  a  critical  moment  in  an  intolerable  condition.  Therefore  the  program  should. 
except  in  cases  where  such  a  course  is  not  permitted  by  law,  constitute  a 
contract  between  the  owner  and  the  competitor  to  whom  the  commission  is 
awarded,  employing  him  to  design  and  supervise  the  construction  of  the 
building.  It  should  provide  for  procedure  in  accordance  with  and  for  payment 
at  rates  not  lower  than  those  named  in  the  "Professional  Practice  of  Architects 
and  Schedule  of  Proper  IMinimuni  Charges"  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 

The  contract  should  further  provide  that,  immediately  upon  the  making 
of  the  award,  there  shall  be  payable  by  the  owner  to  the  winner  a  sum  equal 
to  one-half  of  one  per  cent  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  work  for  which  the 
.  competition  has  been  held,  such  payment  upon  the  progress  of  the  work  merg- 
ing in  the  total  fee.  Provision  should  also  be  made  that  should  the  owner 
for  any  reason  wish  to  sever  his  relation  with  the  winner,  he  may  do  so  by 
paying  him  an  additional  sum  equal  to  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  (one  and 
one-quarter  per  cent  in  all)  in  lieu  of  carrying  out  the  agreement  to  employ  him 
as  architect.  Provision  should  further  be  made  that  if  the  owner  fail,  within 
twelve  months  of  the  award,  to  give  the  winner  instructions  to  proceed  with 
working  drawings,  or  if  at  any  time  before  the  working  drawings  are  started 
the  intended  work  be  abandoned,  there  shall  fall  due  to  the  winner  three-quar- 
ters of  one  per  cent  (one  and  one-quarter  per  cent  in  all)  in  lieu  of  carrying 
out  the  agreement  to  employ  him  as  architect. 

11.  On  the  Conduct  of  Architects. 

No  architect  shall  submit  in  competition  a'  design  which  has  not  been 
produced  in  his  own  office  or  under  his  own  direction. 

The  Canons  of  Ethics  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects  declare  that 
it  is  unprofessional  conduct  for  an  architect : 

1.  To  take  part  in  any  competition  the  terms  of  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  principles  approved  by  the  Institute. 

2.  To  attempt  in  any  way,  except  as  a  duly  authorized  competitor,  to 
secure  work  for  which  a  competition  is  in  progress. 

3.  To  attempt  to  influence,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  the  award  in  a 
competition  in  which  he  is  a  competitor. 
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4.  To  accept  the  commission  to  do  the  work  for  which  a  competition  has 
been  instituted  if  he  has  acted  in  an  advisory  capacity,  either  in  (h-a\\in<,'  tlie 
program  or  making  the  award. 

12.  On  the  Conduct  of  the  Owner. 

In  order  to  maintain  absolute  impartiality  toward  all  competitors,  the 
owner,  his  representatives  and  all  connected  vi'ith  the  enterprise,  should,  as 
soon  as  a  competition  is  determined  upon,  refrain  from  holding  any  communi- 
cation in  regard  to  it  with  any  architect  except  the  professional  adviser.  The 
meeting  with  competitors  described  in  Article  4,  Section  A,  is  of  course  an 
exception. 

13.  On  the  Position  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

The  Institute  does  not  presume  to  dictate  the  owner's  course  in  conducting 
competitions,  but  aims  to  assist  him  by  advising  the  adoption  of  such  methods 
as  experience  has  proved  just  and  wise.  The  Institute,  however,  entertains 
such  definite  convictions  upon  the  subject  of  competitions  that  its  convention 
held  in  Washington,  D.  C,  December  14,  15  and  16,  1909,  authorized  the 
Board  of  Directors  to  issue  this  circular  and  to  inform  members  that  the 
following  resolutions  approved  by  that  convention  are  in  efifect. 

Resolved :  That  it  is  unprofessional  conduct  for  any  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Architects  to  take  part  as  a  competitor  or  juror  in  any  com- 
petition unless  its  program  shall  have  received  the  formal  approval  of  the 
Institute  if  the  competition  be  open  to  members  of  more  than  one  Chapter, 
or  of  the  Chapter  if  the  competition  be  open  to  members  of  only  one  Chapter ; 
and  that  the  Board  of  Directors  be  and  it  hereby  is  authorized  to  give  such 
approval  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  and  to  delegate  this  authority. 

Members  are,  therefore,  informed  that  the  above  resolution  will  Ijc  in 
force  on  and  after  the  30th  day  of  March,  1910,  and  that  the  Board  has  dele- 
gated its  authority  to  give  the  formal  approval  of  the  Institute  on  competition 
programs  to  the  standing  committee  on  competitions  and  to  a  sub-committee 
on  competitions  in  each  Chapter  of  the  Institute,  of  which  sub-committee 
the  President  of  the  Chapter  shall  be  the  Chairman. 

14.  On  the  Duties  of  the  Standing  Committe  on  Competitions  and  of 

Sub-Committees  on  Competitions. 

As  competition  practice  must  of  necessity  vary  for  diiiferent  occasions 
and  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  considerable  latitude  of  interpre- 
tation is  given  to  the  standing  committee  on  competitions  and  to  sub-commit- 
tees on  competitions  which,  however,  should  withhold  the  approval  of  the 
Institute  unless  in  the  main  tiie  program  conforms  to  the  spirit  of  this  circular. 

The  following  instructions  are,  however,  mandatory :  The  approval  of 
the  Institute  must  be  withheld  from  a  competition 

(a)  If  it  appear  that  the  program  is  not  in  consonance  with  the  law; 

(b)  Unless  the  program  excludes  from  the  competition  all  persons  who 
cannot  in  advance  establish  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  owner  their  competence 
to  design  and  execute  the  work ; 

(c)  Unless  the  program  provides  for  a  professional  adviser  as  called  for 
in  Article  2,  or  for  a  competent  jury  as  called  for  in  Article  7,  or  for  both; 

(d)  Unless  the  program  constitutes  definite  contracts  explicitly  covering 
all  the  points  set  forth  in  Article  10. 

Exceptions  to  Articles  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  may  be  made  only  when  and 
in  so  far  as  their  provisions  are  contrary  to  law. 

Competitions  held  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States  under 
the  Tarsney  Act  and  International  competitions  do  not  require  the  approval 
of  the  Institute. 

An  appeal  from  the  decisioii  of  any  sub-committee  may  be  made  to  the 
standing  committee  on  competitions  of  The  American  Institute  of  Architects 
and  thence  to  the  board  of  directors. 
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Proposed  Site  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 

Now  that  San  Francisco  bids  fair  to  have  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
in  1915  the  different  promotion  ckibs  and  realty  organizations  are 
expected  to  work  overtime  in  tlie  preparation  of  attractive  press  matter 
and  picturescjiie  designs  in  the  interests  of  their  respective  sites.  One  of  the 
first  organizations  to  come  to  the  front  is  the  Bay  View  Development  Club, 
whose  representative,  James  K.  Taylor,  offers  the  following: 

In  the  matter  of  natural  adaptability,  Bay  View  stands  pre-eminent  among 
the  sites  proposed  for  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition — the  place  par  excellence 
for  the  convocation  of  the  myriads  of  visitors  who  are  to  join  with  us  in  the 
celebration  of  the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  development  of  the 
maritime  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  placid  bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  one  great  safe  harbor  of  the  Pacific, 
known  to  the  deep-water  sailormen  of  all  the  seas,  will  be  the  destination  of  a 
mighty  fleet  of  merchantmen,  flying  the  flags  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
freighted  with  the  best  product  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  progressive 
peoples  of  two  continents. 

The  broad  expanse  of  water  at  Bay  Mew  affords  an  eiitry-way  for  freights 
and  passengers  by  sea  to  the  ten  thousand  acres  of  gently  sloping  mesa,  snug- 
gled by  the  ranges  of  hills  extending  westerly  to  Mission  street. 

The  all-rail  routes  to  the  exposition  selected  by  Pacific  Coast  and  transcon- 
tinental visitors  have  their  terminals  in  the  cut-off  which  traverses  the  Bay  View 
jite.  By  land  or  sea  visitors  may  purchase  transportation  from  the  place  of 
departure  direct  to  Bay  View. 

Freights  by  water  and  rail  need  be  handled  but  once,  being  landed  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  site  and  deposited  at  points  selected  for  permanent 
exposition. 
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Result  of  Oakland  City  Hall  Competition 

ARCHITECTS  Palmer  and  Honibostel  of  New  York  City  liave  heen 
selected  by  competition  to  prepare  the  plans  for  Oakland's  $1,000,000 
municipal  building.  This  firm  will  receive  a  prize  of  $5,000  in  addition 
to  the  regular  six  per  cent  commission  for  designing  and  superintending  the 
construction  of  the  building. 

The  honorary  prize  offered  by  the  city  was  awarded  to  Cass  Gilbert  of 
New  York,  while  the  10  second  ])rizes  of  $1,000  each  were  won  by  the  follow- 
ing contestants : 

Bakewell  &  Brown,  417  Montgomery  street,  San  Francisco. 
A.  W.  Brunner.  33  Union  Square  West,  New  York. 
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Delano  &  Aldrich,  4  East  Thirty-ninth  street,  New  York. 
}.  H.  Freedlander,  244  Fifth  avenue,  New  York. 
"G.  W.  Kelham,  Crocker  building,  San  Francisco. 
H.  Van  Buren  Magonigle,  7  W.  Thirty-eighth  street.  New  York. 
Meyer  &  Reed.  Humboldt  Bank  building,  San  Francisco.  . 

Rankin,  Kellogg  &  Crane.  1021  \\"alnut  street,  Philadelphia. 
Ward  &  Blohme.  Alaska  Commercial  building,  San  Francisco. 
York  &  Sawyer,  156  Mfth  avenue,  Xew  York. 

The  Hors  de  Concours  went  to  Bliss  &  Faville,  Balboa  building,  San 
Francisco,  and  Tracy,  Swartout  &  Litchfield,  244  Fifth  avenue,  Xew  York. 

The  competition  was  conducted  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects  and  was  limited  to  twenty-one  invited  archi- 
tects from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  plans  call  for  a  building  318  feet  in  height  from  the  base  to  the  top 
of  the  flagstaff  which  will  surmount  the  cupola. 

The  structure  will  be  of  granite  and  steel.  There  will  be  four  great  divi- 
sions of  the  building,  each  of  the  main  municipal  departments  being  on  sepa- 
rate floors.  The  building  will  be  ten  stories  high.  On  the  first  floor  will  be 
the  offices  of  the  police  and  fire  department,  which  will  also  occupy  the  major 
portion  of  the  second  floor.  The  next  three  stories  are  assigned  to  the  offices 
of  the  assessor,  the  tax  collector  and  the  auditor,  in  the  order  named,  while 
the  remainder  of  the  city  offices  will  be  arranged  above.  The  city  prison  will 
be  established  in  the  three  top  floors,  where  provision  has  been  made  for  cells, 
exercise  courts  and  other  modern  jail  facilities. 

In  their  plans  the  successful  architects  have  endeavored  to  combine  two 
distinct  tvpes  of  buildings,  a  monumental  structure  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  mayor's  office,  the  council  chamber,  the  city  clerk's  office  and  the  board 
of  public  works,  with  ample  space  for  all  purposes,  and  an  office  building  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  other  city  departments  which  require  a  large  clerical 
force,  with  an  abundance  of  light  and  working  space.  Their  design  is  prac- 
tically that  of  a  low  monumental  city  hall,  surmounted  by  a  modern  office 
building. 

.  The  police  and  fire  departments  have  separate  entrances  from  the  street 
and  have  no  interior  connection  with  the  city  hall  proper.  The  fire  department 
is  in  the  rear  of  the  ground  floor,  with  alley  exits  leading  into  both  of  the 
adjoining  streets,  which  will  permit  the  apparatus  to  be  driven  instead  of 
backed  into  its  place  when  returning  from  trips. 

.\  mammoth  vestibule  of  attractive  design  opens  the  wa\'  to  a  mi>nnmental 
stairway  which  leads  to  a  large  central  rotunda  some  6.5  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  street.  About  this  rotunda  the  most  imjiortant  of  the  municipal  offices 
are  grouped.  .\n  elaborate  system  of  elevators  will  accommodate  the  traffic 
from  floor  to  floor,  while  there  will  be  two  s])ecial  elevators  for  communication 
between  the  city  prison  and  the  police  courts.  In  these  the  prisoners  will  be 
carried. 

C)ne  of  the  most  ornate  features  of  the  interior  scheme  will  be  the  council 
chamber,  which  is  surrounded  with  galleries  for  the  public,  reached  bv  stair- 
ways leading  directly  from  the  rotunda. 
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Post  Office  Building,  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. 
James  A'lio.r   Taylor.   Super-ising  ArehiWet.    Treas.  rv   Pefa 


The  Santa  Rosa  Post-Office  Building 

Ilv   WILLIAM   A.   .\1-A\".\[AX.   Architect. 


DURING  a  recent  inspection  of  the  new  United  States  post-office  building 
at  Santa  Rosa,  now  nearly  completed,  my  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  this  little  structure  fulfills  its  mission  in  a 
practical,  economical  and  utilitarian  way.  and  at  the  same  time  is  so  pleasing 
antl  full  of  charm. 

I  deem  the  consistent,  intelligent  study  of  such  models,  worth  while,  with 
a  view  to  analyzing  their  sources  of  harmony,  proportion,  and  beauty,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  profitable  to  the  architectural  designer,  stimulating  the  mind 
to  the  perception  of  those  simple,  yet  subtle  laws  that  distinguish  minute  differ- 
ences, in  the  same  way  the  hearing  of  good  music  educates  the  ear. 

The  design  of  the  Santa  Rosa  federal  building  leans  toward  the  Spanish 
renaissance,  and  is  in  harmony  with  its  name.  The  building  is  two  stories  in 
height,  with  a  frontage  of  82  feet  on  Fifth  street,  extending  back  52  feet,  and 
is  of  the  Class  "C  type,  having  a  limestone  base  to  the  watertable,  surmounted 
by  brick  walls  finished  in  stippled  plaster. 

Across  the  entrance  front  is  a  portico  51  feet  by  13  feet,  with  an  interesting- 
colonnade  of  Bedford  stone.  The  roof  is  simple  and  pleasing,  finished  with 
terra  cotta  tile. 

As  shown  by  the  photographs  the  public  corridors  and  lobby  have  been 
treated  very  appropriately  with  ornamental  plastered  ceilings,  dark  oak  wood 
finish,  and  marble  paneled  terrazzo  floors. 

The  cost,  when  completed,  including  all  approach  work,  will  be  approxi- 
mately $60,000,  or  about  31  cents  per  cubic  foot. 

The  building  was  constructed  under  contract  with  Hoyt  Bros,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  and  has  been  very  favorably  compared  with  other  recent  public  building? 
throughout  the  state. 
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James  Knox  Taylor,  Super'^'ising  Architect,  Trcas:iry  Department. 


Post  OMce  Building,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.— Detail  of  Colonnade 
James  Kno.r  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,   Treasury  Department 
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Post   Office  Building,  Santa  Rosa— Main  Corridor 
James  Knox  Taylor,  Supervising  Architect,  Treasury  Departmcttl. 
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Concrete's  Conquest  — A  Retrospect 

By  FRAXK  SOULE,  C  E..  Univtrsity  of  Gilifnrnia. 

THE  development,  at  first  gradual,  and  afterwards  rapid,  of  the  multitudi- 
nous uses  of  concrete  in  construction  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the 

law  of  evolution,  or  organized  progression  of  the  science  and  art  of 
engineering.  Its  story  shows  plainly  how  every  material  for  constructive  use  is 
seized  upon  and  adapted  in  application  so  soon  as  its  superiority  is  proved 
by  test  and  experience.  The  ancient  Romans  used  liberally  of  Roman  cement 
and  pozzuolana  in  their  masonry,  but  chiefly  for  uniting  the  massive  units 
in  their  stone  work.  As  concrete,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  seldom,  if 
ever,  used  by  them. 

In  modern  times,  the  French  engineers  took  the  lead  in  utilizing  beton 
( concrete )  ;  but  less  than  one  hundred  years  ago,  their  applications  of  it  were 
limited  to  the  material  in  large  masses,  as,  for  example,  foundations  in  the 
earth,  sea-walls,  and  the  like ;  and  to  situations  where  only  statical  forces  of 
compression  were  to  operate.  Authorities  were  doubtful  as  to  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  concrete  as  compared  with  those  of  natural  stones,  and  particu- 
larly so  when  the  material  was  to  be  subjected  to  shock,  vibrations  or  transverse 
stresses.  But  their  ideas  and  conceptions  of  the  capabilities  of  concrete  grew 
continually,  and  their  applications  of  it  to  construction  increased  in  number 
and  variety.  They  recognized  and  appreciated  rapidly,  as  time  went  on,  the 
wonderful  facility  of  its  use  in  many  forms ;  the  great  economy  involved  in  the 
simple  processes  of  gathering  raw  materials,  cement,  sand  and  stone  in  crude 
condition,  which  needed  only  proper  wetting,  mixing  and  shaping  in  cheap 
and  elementary  moulds,  followed  by  final  setting,  drying  and  hardening,  that 
would  produce  the  relatively  inexpensive  and  enduring  blocks  desired. 

The  art  of  cement  making  was  greatly  developed  until  the  character  and 
behavior  of  every  standard  brand  came  to  be  as  surely  predicted  as  that  of 
steel  and  iron.  The  process  of  wetting  and  mixing  the  mass  was  perfectel 
and  the  resistances  that  would  be  offered  by  the  blocks  became  well  known 
beforehand. 

From  the  uses  of  concrete  simply  in  walls,  foundations  and  columns,  its 
applications  were  extended  to  arches,  piers  and  highway  bridges  of  short  span, 
where  loads  were  not  to  be  too  heavy  and  vibrations  would  be  moderate. 

In  our  own  country  at  this  time,  the  service  of  concrete  had  not.  as  yet, 
become  generally  demanded. 

Timber  of  the  best  quality  was  plentiful,  cheap  and  easily  wrought,  and 
natural  stone  or  brick  was  readily  obtainetl.  In  fact,  the  "school  of  design" 
for  concrete  construction  had  not  been  opened  as  yet.  The  material  and  the 
best  methods  of  making  and  using  it  had  not  been  generally  investigated  by 
American  engineers,  so  that  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  its  employment 
in  construction  was  limited  to  river,  harbor  and  sea-coast  work,  under  the 
charge  of  ofificers  of  the  United  States  corps  of  engineers. 

But  our  American  engineering  school  of  practitioners  is  wonderfully  open- 
minded,  observant  and  full  of  adaptability.  It  quickly  came  to  recognize  the 
supreme  merits  of  concrete  as  a  constructive  material,  and  its  readiness  for 
almost  universal  utilization.  The  manufacture  of  cement  in  America  was  in 
consequence  vastly  stimulated,  and  its  merits  greatly  improved  within  a  decade. 
Until  within  recent  years  nearly  all  standard  cements  in  use  had  been  imported 
from  England.  Belgium,  France  and  Germany.  At  present  a  verv  large  portion 
of  the  whole  is  of  domestic  origin,  and  much  of  this  is  of  the  highest  grade. 
Our  engineers,  at  first  doubtful,  were  gradually  converted  to  a  strong  belief 
in  its  many  desirable  qualities,  those  of  strength,  durability,  fire  resistance, 
mouldability  and  long  life  in  sea-water  particularh-. 
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During-  the  early,  primitive  era  of  American  engineering  construction, 
timber  with  iron  connections  for  framing,  bridge-work,  etc. ;  and  brick  or 
natural  stone  for  other  structural  work  were  in  common  use.  As  manufactures 
developed,  cast-iron  and  then  wrought-iron  and  rolled-iron  supplanted  them 
in  large  part,  as  finally  did  steel,  in  great  measure.  We  had  thus  progressed 
from  ancient  days  through  the  stone,  timber,  iron  and  steel  ages,  successively. 

Now  has  come  the  age  of  concrete,  and  especially  of  "reinforced  concrete," 
of  which  almost  any  engineering  or  architectural  structure  may  very  well  be 
built,  and  which  has  largely  substituted  itself  for  steel.  Even  girders,  simple  or 
continuous,  and  columns,  subject  to  flexure,  are  no  longer  avoided  by  the 
designer,  if  to  be  built  of  properly  planned  reinforced  concrete  ;  while  arclies 
of  it  in  long  spans,  with  small  rise,  are  in  quite  general  use. 

One  of  the  newest  applications  of  this  most  adaptable  material,  concrete, 
occurs  in  pile  work  in  marine  construction  or  for  foundations  in  yielding- 
soil.  Tn  the  latter  case,  timber  piling  formerly  almost  universally  adopted, 
is  more  and  more  in  modern  engineering  replaced  by  concrete  piling,  simple 
or  reinforced,  and  made  either  in  place,  or  driven  after  the  completion  of  the 
pile.  The  freedom  from  danger  of  decay  often  occurring  in  timber  is  thus 
secured,  as  well  as  a  better  bond  with  the  superincumbent  masonry. 

In  the  case  of  pile  work  in  sea-water,  the  greater  danger  of  destruction 
of  timber  piles  by  the  action  of  the  "teredo  navalis,"  and  the  "limnoria  tere- 
brans," as  well  as  the  decay  of  the  head  of  the  pile  by  "wet  rot,"  has,  in  the 
recent  past,  been  avoided  by  the  thorough  creosoting  of  the  timber  before  its 
driving ;  but  this  is  a  very  expensive  process. 

A  "transition  period"  from  timber  piling  to  the  concrete  method  occurred 
when  a  system  of  tin-iber  piles  with  grillage  and  platform  upon  their  head  was 
established.  The  timber  work  was  placed  in  troughs,  dredged  in  the  mud 
or  sand  far  below  their  natural  surface  level,  and  then  afterwards  protected 
by  re-filling  by  the  dredger,  a  concrete  pier,  plain  or  reinforced  having  been 
previously  established  u])on  the  platforn-i. 

The  latest  development  in  this  line  of  marine  work  in  our  harbors  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  is  the  concrete  pile  or  pier,  plain  or  reinforced,  solid  or 
hollow,  sunk,  and  established  at  the  proper  depth,  inside  a  hollow  cylinder  or 
other  form  made  of  wood ;  which,  in  some  instances,  is  removed  after  the 
concrete  has  become  mature ;  and  may  be  used  again  for  another  pile.  Such 
piers  or  piling,  properly  designed,  are  worm-proof,  have  great  strength,  dura- 
bility and  sufficient  flexibility. 

The  Pacific  Coast  has  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent  material  for  timber 
piling  of  the  best  quality:  and  such  method  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be 
used  for  construction  in  the  less  heavy  and  expensive  works  in  our  lakes, 
fresh  or  alkaline,  and  in  our  rivers ;  principally  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and 
ease  of  handling:  but  in  sea-water,  which  is  always  infested  with  the  gernis 
of  the  teredo  and  lin-inoria.  the  concrete  piles  and  piers  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  and  especially  in  constructions  of  the  first  class,  cntireK-  sup])lant  the 
other. 

Concrete,  plain  and  reinforced,  are.  respectively,  the  ilirii^ihle  and  bi]>lane 
of  engineering  construction. 

They  have  come  to  sta}'.  and  as  fire-proof  materials  are  invaluable.  Their 
practical  applications  in  the  arts  will  continue  to  increase  in  numbers  for 
a  long-  time  to  come. 


You  can't  get  fifteen  dollars'  worth  of  service  out  of  an  eight-dollar 
man  any  more  than  you  can  get  forty  dollars'  worth  of  wear  out  of  a 
fifteen-dollar  suit  of  clothes. 
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GEECK   DORIC 

MAU50l.r  UM 


Greek  Doric  Mausoleum 

ARCHITECT    HERAIAN    BARTH    of    San    Francisco    has    designed    a 
mausoleum  which  is  now  being  erected  at  Home  of  Peace  cemetery  for 
D.   Schweitzer.     The  design  is   Greek  Doric,  and  is  arranged   for  six 
receptacles.    The  foundations  and  walls  are  concrete,  faced  with  granite.    The 
interior  is  to  be  finished  in  white  marble,  with  bronze  doors  and  fixtures.    The 
building  will  cost  about  $8,000. 


Poet — Will  you  accept  this  poem  at  your  regular  rates? 

Editor — I  guess  so — it  appears  to  contain  nothing  objectionable.  Go 
to  the  advertising  department  and  ask  what  the  rates  are.  How  many 
times  do  you  wish  it  inserted  ? 
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The  Bungalow* 


WHEN  they  first  began  to  build  bungalows  in  California  the  prediction 
was  made    ha    we  would  outgrow  this  type  of  construction  aSd  fo^o^v 
more  closely  the  style  so  common  in  the  East— the  two-story  and  base- 
men   house  with  gabled  roof  and  attic.     Fully  ten  years  haye  passed   howeyer 

nd  i'trfasTthe'"  "  T'Vr  '  '"  ^^•  "  '™''^  P^P"'^--  '^'''y  5-"  eyer  beo    ; 
and  in  the  East  they  are  building  almost  as  many  bungalows  as  old  style  box 

ThTfa;;S  .Ih"!"  '"^',  '"'/"§^-l-  ^"''^  ^"^'-^"^'^  halls  and  stiff,  unused  parlor. 
The  fact  that  the  bungalow  has  found  fayor  in  other  parts  of  the  country  dispel 
the  notion  that  ,t  ,s  adapted  only  to  tropical  countries.  The  bunoalow  to  be 
sure,  came  to  us  from  India,  where  light,  low.  roomy  houses  are  demand;d  but 
experiments  haye  demonstrated  that  this  type  of  home  can  be  made  just  a 
practicable  in  cold  cl  mates  as  in  warm,  the  main  idea  being  to  b^Ud  do  to 
the  ground  g,y,ng  a  eeling  of  nearness  to  nature,  and  at  the  same  time  deyelon 
something  that  would  be  at  once  beautiful  and  comfortable  ^ 

tn  J."  the  planning  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  houses,  the  old  way  was 
\yK\T  I         ?  ^'■'"f»g^"?e"fs  of  rooms  inside  a  quadrilateral  ground  plan 

and  d^e  ex?e"^  °^''  ''?'  ''T  "'  ''^^  '"°°'^^-  ^^^'^^^  ^^""^  "^^'^^^^^  ^s  desh^ed.' 
Comfort  tr.  'T'^'  to  harmonize,  combining  graceful  outlines  with  inside 
comtort,  grace  and  conyenience. 

The  bungalow  need  not  necessarily  be  a  one-story  structure  although  the 
natiyes  of  India  seldom  built  higher  than  one  story  with  low  projec  Zeayes 
and  piazzas  or  porches  extending  around  all  four  sides.  A  fwJ-sto  >  hotise 
budtm  modern  times  is  frequently  and  not  incorrectly  styled  a  btngabw 
High  ceilings  are  dispensed  with  and  the  eayes  are  made  to  overhand  so  as  to 
giye  the  house  a  low,  sweeping  appearance-the  nearer  the  ground  tlie  better 

I  he  Illustrations  accompanying  this  article  are  selected  as  typical  Cali- 
fornia bungalows    varying  in  cost  from  $4,000  to  $50,000.     Most  of  them  are 

type  ol  construcllor'''  "  '"'"''''  '""'"''°"'  ""''•  '"'^^^'  '^'^^'  ^^'^  t'^- 


*We  a 
this  article 
houses  her 


ndebted   to   the  Paraffine  Paint   Company    for 
IS  of  interest  to  add  that  this  company's  we 
1   illustrated. 


ny    of    Ihe    bungalo 
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3ungaUni'  of  Mr.   Gamble.  PosaJciw,  Cal. 
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3tingalom   of  Mr.  A.   L.   Ayles-Morth,   La   Crecenia,   Cal. 


Home  of  Mr.  C.  Lawrence  Slimson.  Pasailena,   Cal 
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Bungalo-.i'  of  Mr,  GnMf.  Pasmiciui,   C.il. 


Patio   of  the  Ford  Bungalo-c,   Pasailcita,    Col. 
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Another  fine  of  the  Ford  House.  Pasadena,  Cat. 


House  for  Mr.  May,  Pasadena.  Cal. 
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L.  B.   I\ilk,  .Irchuca 


House  of  Messrs.  Glasscock  ami  Edwards,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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The  Cole  Bungalow,  Pasadena,  CaL 
Greene  &  Greene,  Architects 


t'.(/<>7('   of    Mr.    i.c<u\^c   .1.    il,irk,    lh,n!ni,Kl--ii    I  rrnuc.    i',LUulcn,i .    Lai. 
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"lim:. 


The  Taytor  Estate.  Berkeley  Hills,  Cat. 
Louis  C.   Mullgardt,  Architect 


Bungalow  of  Mr.   G.  La'^reiice  .Stimsoii,  Pasadena 
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Rcsiilenrc   of  Mr.   Briinszvig.   Los  Aiigch-s,  'Cal. 
F.  X.  Lordou,  Architect 


Bungalow  of  Mr.  French,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
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House  of  Mr.  Du'ight  Fargo,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


H.'i.sc  ,'f  Mr.  J.   B.  Sliirlcrart,  Los  .-ingeles,  Co/. 
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iigcilon-  Offirc  nuiUiiiig  f„r  i.  Soiilhcn,   California  Factory 


I  lul,   Bin,g„l.,ic.   I'asaJcaa,  Col. 
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Ruminations  and  Cogitations 

By  F.  W.  FITZPATRICK. 

ALONG  time  ago  I  wrote  a  criticism  of  the  great  architectural  display 
at  the  St.  Louis  exposition  for  one  of  the  magazines.  It  was  not  overly 
hypercritical,  but  I  did  flatly  say  that  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint  of 
composition  and  handling,  the  work  not  only  did  not  surpass  the  Chicago 
World's  Fair,  but  was  far  from  even  equal  to  it.  Prior  to  the  Chicago 
exposition  there  had  been  nothing  really  worthy  of  note,  in  this  country  or  else- 
where, along  the  lines  of  exposition  work,  therefore  was  Chicago  original  in 
conception.  Furthermore,  it  certainly  was  grand  in  design  and  masterly  in 
execution.  In  St.  Louis  they  had  Chicago  for  a  precedent,  and  a  lot  of  other 
good  work  of  that  class  by  which  to  be  guided.  They  didn't  want  to  frankly 
copy  anything  which  had  been  done  at  Chicago,  and  yet  they  could  not  get 
away  from  the  latter's  thraldom,  and  the  result  is  that  the  whole  thing  savored 
of  Chicago  to  a  degree  but  was  rather  spiritless.  There  were  dashes  of  genius 
here  and  there,  and  some  very  passable  work,  but,  taking  the  whole  composition 
into  consideration,  no  competent  and  unprejudiced  judge  would  contend  for 
a  minute  that  it  was  anywhere  near  the  standard  set  by  Chicago,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  vastly  more  money  was  spent,  and,  all  things  considered,  a  far  better 
opportunity  and  greater  natural  advantages  were  offered  there  than  obtained 
in  '93  at  Chicago.  Some  of  the  men  who  made  '93  celebrated  are  still  living 
and  the  Exposition  Company  had  the  entire  country  from  which  to  select  their 
architects,  so  that  there  was  no  valid  excuse  for  not  having  the  very  best  men 
do  the  work.  Judging  from  the  St.  Louis  affair  and  the  general  trend  of 
the  work  throughout  the  country  during  the  past  ten  j^ears,  I  contended  in  that 
article  that  though  more  money  was  being  spent  than  ever  before,  and  the 
opportunities  for  the  skillful  handling  of  problems  were  better  than  had  ever 
been  enjoyed,  yet  our  architecture  reached  the  zenith  of  its  glory  in  '93,  the 
exposition  was  its  apothesis,  that  nothing  had  since  been  done  which  merited 
comparison  with  that  work,  and  that  as  art  is  never  quiescent,  but  must  be 
ever  moving  on  or  retrogressing,  then  I  was  justified  in  saying  that  our  archi- 
tecture was,  to  put  it  bluntly,  decadent. 

For  some  reason  or  other  that  article  was  very  widely  quoted.  Many  of 
the  daily  papers  belabored  me  most  thoroughly  for  so  "maligning"  the  Louisi- 
ana Exposition;  others  agreed  with  me  in  part;  some  architects  (who  undoubt- 
edly had  not  been  invited  to  design  anything  at  St.  Louis)  loudly  applauded 
me,  while  others,  the  dear  ones  upon  whose  toes  I  may  have  trodden,  however 
lightly,  wrote  me  in  prayerful  protest  against  my  "unjust  criticism"  and  sug- 
gested public  and  ample  retraction.  One  of  the  great  weeklies  recently  revived 
the  discussion  and  took  me  to  task  for  saying  that  architecture  was  decadent 
in  this  country,  when  there  had  been  so  much  progress  in  the  last  fifty  years. 
In  this  I  agree  with  the  editor  most  thoroughly.  We  have  progressed,  and 
wonderfully,  in  the  last  fifty  years,  so  much  even  that  seventeen  years  ago  we 
did  work  that  has  never  been  paralleled  since  and  that  equaled  anything  that 
had  ever  been  done  in  the  world  before,  even  when  art,  and  not  commercialism, 
occupied  the  center  of  the  stage.      ^     ^     ^ 

So  I  must  still  contend,  in  spite  of  the  editors,  the  architects  et  al.,  that  we 
have  progressed  wonderfully  in  engineering  and  all  that  sort  of  thing  in  the 
last  seventeen  years,  but  have  made  not  one  step  forward  architecturally.  The 
proofs  are  all  about  you.  Look  in  any  direction  and  you  will  see  new  buildings, 
fine  specimens  of  the  engineer's  science,  of  costly  materials,  lavishly  ornamented 
but  sadly  lacking  artistically. 

Two  things  are  very  much  to  blame.  One  is  our  commercialism,  our 
intense  hurry  to  get  a  thing  up  and  paying  interest  and  the  consequent  lack  of 
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opportunity  to  properly  study  the  problem  in  hand.  The  other  is  the  milk- 
and-water  tone  of  our  architectural  press.  There  is  no  healthy  criticism  today. 
Week  by  week  we  are  served  up  exquisite  reproductions  of  fair,  bad  and 
indifferent  architectural  examples.  The  cuts  and  the  letter  press  may  be 
marvels  of  presswork.  You  will  find  more  or  less  learned  treatises  on  subjects 
more  or  less  connected  with  building,  scholarly,  academic,  true,  but  seldom  of 
o'ertopping  importance  to  us  in  our  work.  There  are  beautiful  obituaries  anent 
us  when  we  shuffle  of ;  this,  that  and  the  other  editorial  comment  that  fills  up 
a  couple  of  pages  of  symmetrically  asteriskicized  paragraphs — and  there  you 
are.  Never  a  good  sound  drubbing  of  a  fellow  who  has  perpetrated  something 
particularly  bad.  never  a  wholesome  criticism  of  an  award  in  competition  that 
is  notably  unjust  and  in  poor  taste,  never  a  good  punching  up  of  the  profes- 
sion in  general,  an  urging  to  do  better.  O,  no,  some  disgruntled  brother 
might  cut  off  his  subscription.  Architects  as  a  profession  can't  bear  to  be  criti- 
cised, and  as  individuals  are  always  and  invariably  absolutely  correct  and 
perfect.  All  this  has  its  baneful  influence.  The  daily  papers  naturally  take 
their  cue  from  the  architectural  papers.  The  latter  convey  the  idea  that  every- 
thing is  well,  that  we  are  moving  along  nicely,  thank  you,  and  the  daily  editor, 
per  se,  doesn't  know  any  better,  lauds  pretty  much  everything  that  is  done, 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  follow  along  in  the  lead  of  the  papers  and  think 
everything  is  all  right,  passively  unexacting  in  their  aesthetic  demands,  and 
Mr.  Architect,  never  being  touched  up.  nor  criticised,  nor  prodded,  grows  fat 
and  grinds  off  so  many  yards  of  architecture  as  conditions  seem  to  demand. 

*     *     'f 

The  truly  successful  brother  is  the  one  who  has  married  well,  has  powerful 
social  connections,  is  a  good  entertainer,  and  gets  the  work  to  do.  It's  no 
longer  a  profession,  nor  an  art,  and  it  is  a  cruel  farce  to  call  it  so — it  is  a  plain 
business.  In  the  big  offices  there  are  undoubtedly  men  who  design  entrances 
all  the  time,  others  who  design  windows,  others  who  think  up  fittings.  There 
is  no  particular  rhyme  or  reason  in  putting  the  things  together.  More  like  a 
big  mill,  where  the  fellows  are  specialized.  The  things  fit  together  mechanic- 
ally, but  when  it  comes  to  the  architectural  part  of  the  program,  how  on  earth 
can  you  expect  a  thing  to  be  well  brought  out,  well  designed,  when  the  com- 
mercial exigency  demands  that  all  the  plans  and  details  and  contracts  be  made 
within  a  month  or  so  of  the  time  when  the  building  was  first  projected ! 

The  result  of  such  conditions  is  the  utter  inappropriateness,  one  may  say, 
of  buildings.  The  average,  even  the  top  notch  brother,  doesn't  seem  to  ever 
stop  and  consider  the  fitness  of  what  he  calls  a  design  for  the  situation  and 
purpose  of  the  building  he  is  called  upon  to  create.  You  find  residences 
planked  down  on  a  twenty-foot  street  lot  that  ought  to  be  in  the  country  at 
the  end  of  a  fine  avenue  of  grand  trees  and  with  gardens  all  about,  trailing 
vines  and  the  other  et  ceteras.  Out  in  the  suburbs  somewhere,  with  an  elegant 
opportunity  and  plenty  of  grounds  for  a  little  stretching  out  and  rusticity, 
you'll  find  a  stiffly  formal,  narrow,  three  or  four  storied  brown  stone  front, 
and  if  the  artistic  spark  is  not  dead  within  you  you'll  wonder  why  under 
heaven  the  two  fellows  didn't  copy  the  right  thing  in  the  right  place.  In  the 
commercial  building  you  will  find  a  much  ornamented  basement  with  a  plethora 
of  balconies,  much  rustication  in  stone,  wonderfully  carved  keys,  and  then  a 
tall  shaft  of  comparatively  plain  structure  pierced  by  much  ornamented  win- 
dows, and  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  beautiful  Greek  temple  two  or  three 
stories  high.  Why  the  Greek  temple  should  be  telescoped  up  on  top  of  that 
candlestick  affair  is  something  beyond  my  ken — but  that's  your  commercial 
building;  they  all  do  it  just  about  that  way.  Why  they  don't  frankly  encase 
a  steel  structure  and  treat  it  as  a  towerlike  affair,  which  tall  buildings  are 
bound  to  be,  without  going  through  the  farce  of  great  classic  columns  which 
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carry  nothing  and  that  everyone  knows  are  actuall}'  kept  from  falling  out  by 
wonderfully  complicated  engineering  devices,  is  also  something  I  do  not  know. 

*  *     * 

That  Greek  temple  idea,  by  the  by,  is  much  in  vogue  these  days. 
In  fact.  I  believe  it  was  the  Chicago  World's  Fair  that  brought  it  forth,  and 
as  architects  are  worse  copyists  than  dressmakers  it  has  grown  and  grown, 
until  everything  has  to  be  classic.  Your  government  building  is  classic,  your 
church  is  classic,  your  }tIasonic  temple,  your  house,  your  stable,  your  factory, 
your  chicken  coop,  all  must  have  fluted  cokunns  and  pediments.  Xo  man 
loves  a  beautiful  example  of  classic  more  than  I,  but  I  do  like  to  see  it  correctly 
placed.  I  don"t  want  a  dog  kennel  or  a  dove  cote  to  be  replicas  of  the  Parthe- 
non or  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  It  is  a  fad  and  is  about  due  to  change  or  be 
supplanted  by  something  else  soon. 

A  few  years  ago  the  great  Richardson  did  some  very  good  work.  I  sup- 
pose it  is  heterodoxy  to  say  so,  but  even  some  of  his  work,  while  very  beautiful 
as  reproductions  of  medieval  castles,  donjons,  rathhauses,  etc.,  was  certainly 
most  cruelly  forced  to  serve  remotely  foreign,  modern  purposes.  Well,  the 
architects  of  the  time  liked  it  and  they  followed  suit,  and,  lo  I  every  statehouse, 
church,  barn,  cotton  factory  and  house  had  for  its  prototype  the  Pittsburg 
courthouse,  of  Richardsonian  Romanesque.  It  was  a  little  bit  new  to  some 
of  the  fellows,  and  they  did  everlastingly  twist  that  rather  fine  example  into 
strange,  misshapen  forms.  There  are  few  cities  in  the  country  today  where 
I  do  not  feel  cold  shivers  running  up  and  down  my  perhaps  supersensitive 
spine  as  I  pass  some  of  the  wonderful  miscarriages  of  the  Richardsonian  fad. 

*  *     * 

Broadly  speaking,  the  architects  don't  seem  to  think  enough.  \\'e  noted 
above  that  they  have  pandered  so  to  commercialism  that  they  arc  not  given 
the  time  to  think.  Then,  too,  they  attempt  to  do  too  much.  They  carry  on 
too  many  buildings  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to  do  full  justice  to  any  one. 
Years  gone  by  the  architect  would  be  satisfied  with  one  good,  important  build- 
ing at  a  time.  He  lived  with  it,  thought  out  its  every  detail,  it  became  a  part 
of  himself,  he  logically  reasoned  out  everything  he  did.  How  can  you  logically 
reason  out  a  building  that  perhaps  twenty  draughtsmen  are  separately  working 
upon  and  in  a  factory-like  mode  and  spirit?  The  result  is  that  the  architects 
take  something  which  has  been  done  before,  that  seems  to  fit  the  passing  fancy, 
however  remotely  connected  it  may  be  with  the  subject  in  hand,  and  thev  use 
it.  utterly  without  regard  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  building  or  the  propriety 
of  the  clothing.  They  don't  live  up  to  the  changes,  the  conditions,  that  have 
been  brought  about  by  our  new  ways  of  living  and  doing  things.  For  instance, 
the  jail  of  today  is  a  place  of  sequestration;  criminologists  and  all  of  us  agree 
that  it  should  be  we]l  lighted,  hygienically  perfect,  a  place  for  detention  and 
reform,  not  merely  one  of  punishment.  Well,  does  the  average  architect  live 
up  to  that  in  his  design  for  a  jail?  Xo.  He  has  some  cuts  of  jails  built  in 
times  gone  by,  when  thickness  of  walls  was  the  sole  protection  against  escape, 
where  the  cells  had  to  be  of  heavy  masonry,  where  the  prisoner  was  forced  to 
remain  in  almost  complete  darkness,  where  he  was  expected  to  be  covered  with 
vermin  and  to  share  his  food  with  the  rats,  and  a  few  of  those  other  little 
pleasantries  that  history  records  was  the  fashion  of  those  times.  He  knows 
what  the  modern  jail  should  be,  yet  that  old  idea  is  the  one  that  is  associated 
in  his  mind  with  a  design  for  a  prison,  and  he  forthwith  plans  something  of 
a  bastion-like  appearance,  with  exceedingly  narrow  windows,  deeply  embra- 
sured (even  if  he  has  to  furr  out  inside  of  the  actual  wall),  little  roflnded 
turrets  with  peepholes  therein,  and  crenelations  on  top,  I  suppose,  to  ofTer 
protection  to  the  bow  and  arrow  men  who  are  there  to  ward  off  the  attacks 
of  the  surrounding  barons.     He  is  about  as  happy  in  his  solution  of  the  com- 
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mercial  building  problems.  He  finds  possibilities  for  architectural  treatment 
in  the  upper  stories,  but  the  commercial  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  that 
the  store  fronts  offer  as  much  space  as  possible  for  the  display  of  goods.  So 
we  see  great,  alleged  massive  granite  walls,  ten,  twelve,  twenty  stories  high, 
resting  upon  beautifully  polished  plate  glass  supports.  And  so  with  everything 
else,  up  and  down  the  gamut  of  architectural  composition ;  lack  of  thought, 
a  maudlin  attempt  to  fit  some  habiliment  of  prehistoric  date,  trammeling  in  its 
folds,  inappropriate  in  its  shape,  to  our  modern  requirements,  absolutely 
unsightly,  farcical,  a  burlesque  in  its  new  surroundings.  What  sense  is  there 
in  planting  a  facsimile  of  an  old  Italian  palace  down  in  the  busy  part  of  New 
York  to  do  service  as  a  newspaper  office?  And  that  is  really  a  minor  oft'ense, 
comparatively  speaking,  when  we  note  the  great  mass  of  illogical,  ill-adapted 
buildings  that  confront  us  everywhere,  at  every  turn.  Really,  I  can  think  of 
but  one  class  of  building  where  we  can  borrow  bodily  from  olden  times  with- 
out opening  ourselves  to  severe  criticism  (that  we  never  receive).  Eccle- 
siastical work  may  be  along  the  old  lines.  You  can  antedate  your  churches  as 
far  back  as  your  creeds.     There  is  justification  for  it. 

*     *      * 

\\'hat  we  need  is  good  training  in  architecture,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term,  not  merely  the  measuring  of  old  examples  by  any  odds  and  the  copying 
of  ancient  capiti>ls  then  we  need  a  good  course  in  logic,  something  to  develop 
our  power  of  concentration  and  the  ability  to  grasp  the  real  meaning  of  things, 
to  comprehend  the  actual  requirements  of  a  subject  and  to  do  it  justice,  and 
then  we  need  a  virile,  unhampered,  straight-from-the-shoulder  press  that  can 
and  does  not  fear  to  tell  us  where  we  do  right  and  when  we  are  on  the  wrong 
track.  There  is  nothing  better  than  good,  healthful  criticism ;  it  is  an  incentive 
to  do  better,  a  retardant  to  conceit,  a  spur  that  may  irritate  our  ribs,  but  that 
sends  us  on  with  redoubled  energy.  Continual  whitewashing  is  not  good  for 
the  soul.  j^ 

Concrete  Snow  Sheds 

SXOWSHEDS  of  concrete  are  to  replace  the  frame  sheds  on  some  railroads 
in  the  northern  Rocky  Mountain  region,  where  the  dangers  from  snow- 
slides  have  called  attention  to  the  need  of  more  permanent  and  stronger 
protection  to  the  tracks.  The  construction  of  the  concrete  snowsheds  is  to 
be  done  during  the  coming  summer,  so  far  as  it  can  be  accomplished,  to  prevent 
in  exposed  places  any  possibility  of  a  repetition  of  the  recent  disastrous  snow- 
slides  which  swept  entire  trains  from  the  tracks  and  brought  death  to  many, 
accompanied  by  great  financial  loss  to  the  railways.  Henry  Gruber,  an  engineer 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  recently  made  the  following  statement  as 
to  conditions  on  that  line  and  the  means  decided  upon  to  better  them : 

"The  Northern  Pacific  has  many  dangerous  passes  in  the  Cascade  and 
Rocky  mountains  where  snowslides  are  a  constant  menace  in  winter  to  the 
passenger  traffic.  There  are  many  similar  danger  spots  along  the  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific.  At  most  of  these  places  the  railways  have  long  wooden 
snowsheds,  but  these  have  not  proved  effective  in  preventing  accidents.  In 
many  cases  avalanches  and  immense  snowslides  have  swept  these  structures 
completely  away,  though  they  were  built  of  the  most  massive  timbers  that 
could  be  obtained. 

"The  roads  have  learned  that  wooden  structures  won't  do,  so  this  summer 
all  these  snowsheds  are  to  be  replaced  with  great  concrete  structures  which 
will  be  built  so  strong  and  enduring  that  even  a  cyclone  would  not  be  able  to 
budge  them.  People  in  the  East  who  have  never  seen  one  of  the  snowstorms 
of  tlie  Rocky  Mountains  have  no  idea  of  the  immense  mass  of  snow  that  covers 
everything,  and  they  cannot  conceive  of  the  violence  of  an  avalanche." 
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White  Enamel  for  Interior  Trim 

By  CLYDE  E.   HORTON 

WHITE  enamel  is  probably  the  most  popular  of  all  woodwork  finishes, 
very  few  dwellings  being  erected  nowadays  without  at  least  one 
or  two  rooms  finished  in  this  style.  Its  popularity  is  no  doubt  largely 
due  to  the  ease  with  which  such  woodwork  can  be  made  a  part  of  the  general 
color  scheme  of  any  room.  Then  again  it  is  sanitary,  perhaps  not  any  more 
sanitary  than  many  other  finishes  but  it  seems  to  be  so,  because  white  enamel 
demands  cleanliness.  Few  of  us  can  know  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  white  enam- 
elling but  there  are  many  points  which  should  be  more  generally  known  in 
order  that  thoroughly  satisfactory  work  may  be  assured. 

If  the  real  cause  of  the  trouble  with  the  white  enamel  woodwork  was 
always  known  the  wood  itself  would  be  found  at  fault  in  many  cases.  Of 
course  there  are  other  difficulties  which  may  develop,  possibly  an  insufficient 
number  of  undercoats  causes  the  trouble,  or  the  quality  of  enamel  itself  may 
be  so  poor  that  in  spite  of  satisfactory  wood  and  good  undercoats  inferior 
results  are  secured.  There  are  three  important  requisites  entering  into  white 
enamel  woodwork,  any  one  of  which  will  easily  ruin  the  finished  result.  First, 
the  wood  itself;  second,  the  undercoats;  and  third,  the  enamel.  The  subject 
is  much  simplified  by  dividing  it  into  these  three  parts. 

It  very  frequently  happens  that  the  painter  is  called  upon  to  produce  a 
white  enamel  finish  on  some  wood  which  is  entirely  unsuited  for  such  work. 
This  is  indeed  unfortunate,  but  these  conditions  cannot  be  entirely  eliminated 
until  the  home  builder  is  brought  to  realize  that  only  certain  kinds  of  wood 
are  satisfactory  for  white  enameled  work.  As  long  as  such  conditions  exist 
the  painter  must  make  the  best  of  it.  He  must  be  resourceful  enough  to 
produce  a  fairly  satisfactory  white  enamel  job  on  certain  kinds  of  wood,  not 
fitted  at  all  for  such  work. 

The  ideal  wood  for  white  enamelling  is  birch.  This  wood  finishes  to  excel- 
lent advantage.  It  is  hard  and  has  no  prominent  grain.  It  is  strong  in  color 
and  contains  no  pitch  or  rosin.  Wood  which  is  to  be  white  enameled  must  be 
of  course  properly  finished  and  sanded.  Birch  meets  with  all  of  these  require- 
ments admirably,  and  the  question  of  expense  is  the  only  one  which  should 
ever  debar  this  wood. 

White  wood  and  poplar  come  next  in  the  list.  Both  of  these  woods  are 
quite  satisfactory  for  white  enameling.  They  have  no  prominent  grain,  they 
can  be  sanded  satisfactorily,  and  do  not  contain  pitch  or  rosin.  They  are  also 
light  in  color.  It  is  therefore  possible  to  work  up  a  good  foundation  with  the 
undercoatings  and  avoid  any  possibility  of  yellow  streaks  after  the  work  has 
been  completed  and  allowed  to  stand  for  a  year  or  two.  The  painter  is 
frequently  called  upon  to  produce  white  enameled  work  over  white  pine,  and 
can  do  so  to  a  fair  degree  of  satisfaction.  White  pine  has  some  of  the  qualities 
of  whitewood,  poplar  and  birch.  It  is  light  in  color  and  does  not  carry  a 
very  heavy  grain.  Yellow  pine,  spruce,  cypress  or  fir  would  never  be  chosen 
by  the  painter  for  good  quality  white  enameling.  These  woods  do  not  finish 
up  satisfactorily,  they  contain  more  or  less  pitch  or  rosin,  and  in  most  cases 
the  strong  ridg}'  grain  is  not  easily  smoothed  over  by  the  undercoating.  On 
these  woods  a  first  coat  of  shellac  is  alwavs  desirable. 

There  are  nearly  as  many  different  kinds  of  material  used  for  enamel 
undercoatings  as  there  are  ways  and  systems  of  manipulating  them.  Every 
painter  has  his  own  particular  way  of  building  up  an  enamel  foundation. 
The  condition  of  the  wood  varies  to  such  an  extent  that  the  painter  requires 
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a  material  peculiarly  adapted  to  these  many  conditions.  The  painter  must 
know  his  material  and  its  peculiarities.  Some  woods  are  more  porous  than 
others  and  great  care  is  necessary  in  the  manipulating  of  any  undercoat 
materials. 

Many  grades  of  white  lead  and  linseed  oil  ranging  from  the  most  inferior 
to  the  best  quality  have  been  used  for  this  work.  None  of  them,  however, 
have  been  found  quite  as  satisfactory  as  special  white  enamel  undercoatings, 
such  as  is  now  being  made  by  the  big  paint  manufacturers.**  A  material  of 
this  sort  is  far  superior  to  lead  oil,  because  of  its  better  color  and  much  finer 
grinding.  At  the  same  time  it  has  vastly  better  working  qualities.  It  flows 
out  and  flattens  to  better  advantage  and  gives  greater  elasticity  and  durability, 
thus  making  a  more  satisfactory  foundation  for  the  following  coats  of  enamel. 
No  less  than  three  coats  should  ever  be  used  in  the  building  up  of  a  suitable 
foundation,  and  the  best  of  white  enamel  work  will  have  four,  five  and  six 
coats,  each  one  carefully  flowed  on  and  sanded  down  smooth.  This  founda- 
tion is  equally  as  important  as  the  final  enamel  coat. 

In  the  finishing  of  exclusive  clubs,  hotels  and  all  handsomely  appointed 
public  buildings,  as  well  as  the  finest  residences,  there  is  a  large  demand  for 
a  higher  grade  of  white  enamel  finish  than  can  be  produced  with  the  standard 
white  enamels  intended  for  use  in  structures  of  the  average  type.  In  work 
of  this  character  nothing  will  more  completely  thwart  the  whole  scheme  of 
interior  decoration  than  enamel  of  poor  quality.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
probably  no  other  finishing  material  that  will  lend  so  much  to  the  finished 
appearance  of  any  structure  as  white  enamel  of  a  rich  full  finish  in  just  the 
proper  tone  of  pure  white,  ivory  or  cream. 

It  is  essential  that  white  enamels  have  perfect  working,  flowing  and 
drying  qualities  and  produce  a  full  surface  and  lustre  that  stays  permanently 
white  without  tendency  to  crack,  mar  readily  or  perish.  The  tendency  to  turn 
yellow  has  been  one  of  the  manufacturers"  greatest  problems.  In  order  that 
white  enamel  for  exterior  purposes  may  be  durable,  it  must  necessarily  be 
slow  in  drying.  It  will  not  dry  hard  in  less  than  four  days,  and  on  account  of 
its  great  elasticity,  it  should  not  be  rubbed  until  bone  dry. 

For  much  of  the  interior  work  the  painter  requires  an  enamel  which 
will  produce  a  full  gloss  surface  or  which  can  be  very  lightly  rubbed.  An 
enamel  of  this  character  can  dry  dust  free  in  ten  to  twelve  hours,  hard  in  two 
days  and  can  be  rubbed  lightly  in  five  or  six  days.  It  must  dry  with  a  full 
rich  lustre,  and  must  of  course  work  and  flow  perfectly,  in  order  that  all 
brush  marks  may  be  eliminated. 

Two  coats  of  this  material  must  be  used  in  order  that  a  satisfactory 
rubbed  or  polished  finish  may  be  produced.  Exceptional  care  must  be  taken 
with  the  drying  of  each  coat,  as  well  as  the  sanding  of  the  first  coat,  prepara- 
tory to  the  application  of  the  finished  coat.  This  material  is  particularly 
adapted  for  use  on  fine  interiors,  and  high  class  ornamental  and  decorative 
work,  which  usually  requires  rubbing  or  both  rubbing  and  polishing.  On 
account  of  having  quick,  hard  drying  qualities,  an  enamel  of  this  character 
is  capable  of  taking  and  holding  a  high  polish.  Such  a  material  will  not  suc- 
cessfully endure  exterior  exposure,  and  should  never  be  used  for  such  purposes. 
It  should  dry  dust  free  in  three  hours,  hard  in  twenty-four  hours,  ready  for 
rubbing  in  seventy-two  hours,  and  be  safely  polished  the  following  day. 

In  producing  the  dull  finish  only  one  coat  of  the  enamel  will  be  found 
necessary.  Extra  precautions  should  be  taken  with  the  undercoat,  because  of 
the  fact  that  this  final  finish  is  left  as  applied. 

mamel  that  will  not  turn  yellow,  the  following 
oil,  bVoken  in  pure  spirits  of  turpentine,  two 
;r  cent  of  Satinette  an  extraordinary  fine  finish 
le  with  pumice  stone  and  water. 
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nended:     Four  coats  pure  white  lead  ii 

coats  of  Satinette: 

,  by  adding  to  the  last  coat  of  lead  25  i 

is  obtained;  for  s( 

;mi-gloss  finish  rub  final  coat  of  Satine 
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Concrete  vs.  Brick 

Unquestiunably  concrete  and  cement  and  kindred  material  is  gaining  in 
favor,  says  "Brick."  This  condition  is  emphasized  in  some  of  the  suburban 
districts  of  New  York,  where  concrete  or  cement  houses  are  becoming  more 
and  more  common.  Everyone  knows  that  cement  is  not  as  good  as  brick. 
Even  those  who  specify  it  admit  that :  but  they  also  declare  that  the  cost  of 
brick  construction  is  so  heavy  that  they  cannot  aflford  it.  Possibly  there  is 
some  truth  in  this  assertion  ;  though  cost  should  be  considered  as  a  relative 
term,  and  the  man  who  wants  a  good  house,  one  to  last  unblemished  a  lifetime 
or  longer,  will  make  no  mistake  in  specifying  brick.  What  cement  and  concrete 
will  do  after  some  years  have  elapsed  it  is  impossible  to  say.  They  have  not 
been  used  long  enough  to  afford  any  opportunity  of  judging. 
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A  Modest  Home  Designed  to  Resist  Fire  and  'Quake 

lu  V.  J.  l!l•:AT^^* 

W\\\'y<  I  (lesioned  and  erected  my  house  1  had  three  i)bjeets  in  view:  I 
wanted  a  home  that  would  be  fire-proof,  quake-proof  and  cumfortable. 
I  heheve  1  have  been  successful  in  accomplishing  all  this  and  a  little 
more.  The  house,  while  extremely  ]jlain  and  simple,  is  not  without  some  archi- 
tect.r  al  merit.  When  I  started  to  build  I  invited  several  architects  to  get  me 
up  something  in  the  way  of  a  cottage  that  would  look  well  in  concrete,  but  none 
of  them  had  any  idea  of  anything  except  frame  or  brick  structures,  which 
styles  am  not  suited  to  concrete  construction.  I  went  way  back  to  the  old 
Moors  fi  r  my  design  and  modified  it  to  suit  the  California  climate. 

(n  the  inside  arrangement  I  aimed  to  make  it  as  convenient  as  possible 
after  about  thirty  years'  experience  in  building. 

The  foundation  is  ordinary  l-to-7  concrete,  bonded  at  the  corners  and 
intersecting  lines  with  iron  bars  and  wire.  On  this  I  cast  the  beams  4"  x  16" 
and  then  the  4"  floor  slab.  The  beams  are  reinforced  with  two  ■;4"  wire  cables 
that  is  "frazzled"  out,  bonds  in  the  floor  slab  at  each  end  and  passes  under  a 
bearing  pin  at  the  bottom  of  the  beam  in  the  center.  The  roof  beams  are  the 
same.  The  floor  slab  is  reinforced  with  Xo.  (i  wire  mesh  U"  x  10".  I  finished 
the  floor  with  marble  dust  and  cement  so  that  it  looks  like  grey  marble.  I  used 
the  "two-piece"  forms  and  cast  10  inches  at  a  time  and  could  cast  two  runs 
per  day.  The  columns  at  doors  and  windows  are  8"  thick,  the  panels  recede 
3')4"  so  that  the  thinnest  part  of  the  wall  is  but  4'/4". 

The  window  sills  form  a  continuous  belt  and  are  3"  x  10"  and  the  top  of 
the  windows  are  the  same  and  reinforced  with  two  ^4"  wire  ropes  that  go 
completely  arovmd  the  building.  This  construction  gives  the  same  strengthen- 
ing effect  as  the  I  beams  in  steel  structures. 

'Home  address,  Lodi,  Cal. 
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Roof  and   Court 


The  wall  is  reinforced  the  same  as  the  floor  and  stapled  to  the  2"  x  6" 

redwood   frames.     There  are   no  pockets   in  these   frames  as   I   used   spring 

balances  instead  of  weights. 

The  water,  gas  pipes  and 
electric  wires  were  cast  in  the 
concrete  as  the  building  went  up. 
I  "floated"  and  finished  the  walls 
outside  and  in,  so  there  was  no 
plastering  to  be  done  after- 
wards. The  partitions  are  made 
the  same  as  the  outer  walls,  be- 
ing 4"  thick  and  plain  on  both 
sides.  All  concrete  above  the 
floor  is  mixed  1  to  6.  I  built  a 
4800-gallon  concrete  water  tank 
over  the  back  porch  by  building 
the  battlement  wall  20"  higher 
and  erecting  a  4"  wall  on  the 
other  two  sides.  This  is  covered 
with  a  2"  slab  of  the  same 
material. 

I  cast  a  bath  tub  of  concrete 
that  is  as  good  as  any  enameled 
iron  tub  sold  in  the  market.  Also 
a  pair  of  wash  trays.  The  inside 
finish,  window  stools,  aprons, 
plate-rail,  and  mantel  are  all 
marble  effect  and  make  a  neat 

looking  job.     The  ceilings  were  cast  on  rough  sawed  boards  and  left  to  show 

the  "grain,"  and  hundreds  have  asked  me  if  I  am  not  going  to  take  down  the 

"boards."     I  intend  to  leave  them. 

All  my  inside  finish  is  gray  marble;  mantel,  window  stools,  plate-rail,  etc., 

are  cast  as  part  of  the  wall. 

The  only  wood  inside  the  lumse  is  the  astragal  molding  on  the  window 

iambs   from   the   "stool"   to   the 

picture  mold,  which  finishes  the 

tops  of  the  frames. 

This  wood  molding  is  only 

1/4"  wide  and   3^"  thick,   so   I 

guess  it  would  not  make  much 

of  a  fire. 

I   find  that  the  cost  of  this 

house    was    about    15    per    cent 

greater  than  first-class  wood  con- 
struction  and   far  cheaper  than 

brick.     With  an  up-to-date  sep- 
tic tank  and  sewer  system  and  a 

steel    windwheel    and    tower,    I 

think    I    have    one    of    the    best 

houses,    if   not   the   best    in   the 

state,    and    when    the    fire-bell 

sounds  an  alarm  I  only  feel  sorry 

for     my     neighbors — it     doesn't 

scare  me — for  I  am  reasonably 

sure  my  house  won't  burn. 
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Floor  Plan  of  Concrete  House,  Lodi  Cal. 


Quarter-Sawed  Lasts  Longer 

A  taste  for  ornamental  effects  is  manifested  by  users  of  hardwood 
flooring,  just  as  the  selection  of  hardwood  panels  for  hardwood  doors  and 
parlor  furniture,  and  there  is  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  quarter- 
sawed  stock.  Although  the  plain  sawed  is  almost  indestructible,  it  is  said 
that  quarter-sawed  wood  will  wear  longer.  Quarter  sawing  means  that 
the  wood  is  sawed  so  that  the  surface  is  at  right  angles  to  the  rings  of 
growth.  The  cost  of  producing  it  is  much  greater  than  the  plain  sawed, 
as  more  waste  of  wood  is  involved,  the  labor  is  heavier,  and  only  very  large 
and  high-class  logs  can  be  used. 
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Sectional  Elevation  of  Reinforced  Con'rete  Organ  al  Ocean  Grove  Auditoriu?} 


Sectional  End  Elei'aiion  of  Reinforced  Concrete  Organ  at  Ocean  Grove  Auditoriu 
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Thai   Has  Been  Largely 


A  Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe  Organ 

ANOTHER  use  lias  been  discovered  for  cement,  this  time  from  a  most 
unexpected  quarter.  An  organ  builder  of  Elmira,  N.  V.,  says  Cement 
Age.  has  set  the  musical  world  in  a  flutter  of  excitement  over  the  won- 
derful musical  efTect  produced  by  his  Orchestral  Unit  Organ — largely  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete. 

.\  specimen  of  his  work  at  the  great  .Xudilorium.  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J.,  has 
been  attracting  much  attcntinn.  Alailain  Schuman-Heink  describes  it  as  "the 
most  wnnderful  organ  in  tlv.-  wnrld."  while  Nordica  and  other  great  singers 
are  ef|ually  loud  in  their  praise.  C'omijosers,  such  as  Hadley  and  Homer- 
Bardtlet.  declare  that  it  marks  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  orchestral  music.  The 
Natiiinal  .\ssociation  of  Organists  held  a  great  convention  at  Ocean  Grove, 
X.  J.,  attended  by  hundreds  of  organists  drawn  from  practically  every  state 
in  the  uninn.  The  A'^sociation  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  acknowledging 
"the  epoch-making  advance"  achieved  and  saying  that  if  the  inventor's  genius 
has  free  scope  a  marked  uplift  to  the  musical  life  of  the  world  will  result. 

The  new  form  of  organ  has,  therefore,  evidently  come  to  stay  and  we 
present  a  few  of  the  details  of  construction. 

The  instrument  at  Ocean  Grove  is  not  a  perfect  and  complete  example 
of  the  builder's  wonderful  invention,  yet  it  has  attracted  such  general  attention 
that  over  100,000  people  have  paid  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  it  during  the 
summer  and  more  than  half  of  the  cost  of  the  instrument  has  thus  been 
recovered  in  less  than  three  months. 

The  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  is  like  the  church  and  concert  organ  in  but 
one   particular,   namely,   that   in   each,   the   tone   is   produced   by   wind  blown 
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through  pipes.  Even  here  the  resemblance  is  not  great,  for  in  the  churcli 
organ  a  great  quantity  of  air  at  a  low  pressure  is  used  to  blow  many  thousands 
of  pipes,  whereas  in  the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  there  are  but  few  pipes  and  the 
wind  used  is  of  high  pressure. 

Apart  from  the  metal  pipes,  the  church  or  concert  organ  is  a  delicate 
machine  constructed  mostly  of  wood,  leather  and  glue,  affected  by  every  change 
of  temperature  and  readily  damaged  by  moisture.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Orchestral  Unit  Organ  is  constructed  largely  of  reinforced  concrete,  has 
practically  neither  leather  nor  glue  and  is  absolutely  imper\aous  to  weather 
changes. 

The  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  is  smaller  and  less  complex  than  its  older 
rival.  It  is  also  less  costly,  though  it  produces  much  louder  and  more  expressive 
musical  tones. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  considered  for  reasons  having  to  do  with  acoustics. 
that  wood  should  be  employed  in  the  construction  or  lining  of  organ  chambers. 
Architects  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  Robert  Hope-Jones,  the  inventor  of 
the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ,  judges  wood  to  be  about  the  worst  possible 
material  for  employment  in  this  capacity,  and  considers  concrete  or  stone  to 
be  the  best.  In  all  organs  the  tone  originates  in  the  air  and  contact  with 
anything  calculated  to  absorb  this  tone  is  to  be  avoided.  That  is  why  he  prefers 
concrete  to  wood.  It  is  stated  that  the  effects  he  obtains  border  on  the  marvel- 
ous. The  Ocean  Grove  organ  has  but  14  ranks  of  pipes — as  compared  with 
100  or  even  140  in  other  organs — yet  the  Ocean  Grove  is  easily  the  most 
powerful  organ  in  the  world.  All  its  tones  are  reinforced  and  reflected  by 
cement. 

In  the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  monolithic  construction  is,  where  possible, 
employed.  There  are  chambers  and  passages  for  compressed  air,  including 
four  or  five  chambers  for  the  pipes.  The  larger  of  these  pipes  are  themselves 
of  concrete,  being  formed  in  the  walls  of  said  chambers.  Other  features  are, 
parabolic  tone  reflectors,  resonance  chambers,  supporting  corbels,  and  cylinders 
for  shutter  motors,  etc. 

There  are  no  bellows,  regulators  or  moving  wind  reservoirs.  Electric 
motors  compress  the  air  at  definite  pressure  into  the  concrete  chambers  and  the 
wind  chests  and  pipes  are  in  direct  and  ample  communication  with  these 
chambers.  By  this  means  a  perfectly  steady  supply  of  wind  is  at  all  times 
available.  This  plan  of  relying  upon  the  compressibility  of  air  itself  instead  of 
upon  the  varying  capacity  of  a  collapsible  reservoir  is  absolutely  revolutionary 
in  organ  work,  though  it  was  tentatively  tried  by  Mr.  Hope-Jones  in  the  organ 
he  built  for  Worcester  Cathedral,  England,  in  1895. 

Each  of  the  four  or  five  chambers  named  above  for  containing  pipes  will 
measure  perhaps  8  or  10  feet  in  each  dimension  (dependent,  of  course,  on  the 
size  of  the  instrument).  The  top  of  each  chamber  is  closed  by  a  set  of  Venetian 
shutters  with  patent  sound  trap  joints.  These  shutters  can  be  opened  or  closed 
at  the  will  of  the  organist — thus  enabling  him  to  govern  the  amount  of  tone 
emitted  from  each  chamber.  One  chamber  contains  the  foundation  tones  of 
the  organ  (Diaphones,  Tibias  and  Diapasons) — one,  the  "wood  wind," — 
another  the  orchestral  "string"  tones — another  the  "brass"  and  a  fifth  the 
"percussion."  By  this  means  each  department  of  the  orchestra  is  properly 
represented  and  each  is  under  separate  control.  The  performer  can  control  any 
of  the  pipes  at  any  pitch  and  power,  from  any  keyboard  he  may  be  playing 
upon. 

The  reeds  used  in  the  Orchestral  Unit  Organ  have  no  tuning  wires.  They 
stand  in  tune  of  themselves  and  do  not  require  the  constant  tuning  and 
attention  demanded  in  the  case  of  church,  concert  and  house  organs  as  hitherto 
constructed. 
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The  Orcliestral  Unit  Organ  being  independent  of  climatic  conditions  is 
buited  for  out-of-door  use  in  public  parks,  recreation  grounds,  etc.  At  the 
moment  of  writing  one  is  being  arranged  to  go  below  high  water  level,  under 
a  sea  shore  pavilion,  the  tone  being  reflected  in  parallel  lines  over  the  entire 
floor  of  the  pavilion  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of  the  pier.  The  parabolic 
concrete  reflectors  direct  the  tone  wherever  desired  and  prevent  its  dissipation 
into  the  surrounding  air — just  as  is  done  with  light  waves  in  the  case  of  a 
searchlight. 


A  Woman  Architect 

A   DISGRUNTLED    woman  in  New  York  spoke  for  all  her  sisters  yes- 
terday when  she  lamented  the  inefficiency  of  men  architects  from  the 
feminine  point  of  view.     She  had  just  finished  a  nerve-racking  muscle- 
tiring,  search  for  a  house  that  was  convenient :  not  merely  one  to  live  in  and 
to  beautify,  but  for  the  easy  and  successful  carrying  on  of  the  business  side 
of  the  home. 

Her  quest  had  been  in  vain.  She  found  houses  galore  that  would  have 
been  ideal  if  all  life  were  to  be  spent  in  the  spacious  drawing  room.  It  was 
there  that  the  artistic  mind  of  the  architects  found  successful  expression,'  but 
then  her  practical  criticisms  began. 

Kitchens  were  not  as  large  and  as  convenient  as  they  should  be.  A 
woman's  eye  noticed  that  the  usual  place  for  the  range  was  over  in  a  dark 
corner ;  that  the  sinks  were  not  placed  where  they  would  be  the  handiest  and 
that,  as  a  general  thing  the  dining  room  wasn't  properly  convenient  to  the 
kitchen  and  butler's  pantry. 

But  it  was  when  she  came  to  the  subject  of  cupboards  that  she  reached 
the  high-tide  of  her  indignation.  No  man  ever  realized  the  feminine  need  of 
countless  cupboards ;  no  man  ever  placed  the  few  right  that  he  did  condescend 
to  give.  Then,  too,  men  architects  hadn't  enough  knowledge  of  the  toddlers 
of  a  household  to  make  the  stair  railings  high  enough  to  save  clambering  chil- 
dren from  accidents  and  most  of  them  were  so  set  on  having  houses  that 
looked  artistic  from  the  outside  that  they  forgot  internal  comfort  and  would 
put  windows  in  nurseries  that  were  so  high  that  no  child  could  ever  look  out 
of  them. 

There  were  many  clauses  in  her  indictment,  to  all  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  sex  will  subscribe.  The  only  way  to  give  satisfaction  to  women  in  the 
matter  of  houses  and  apartments  will  be  for  other  women  to  design  them. 
There  is  a  big  legitimate  field  for  this  employment  of  feminine  skill  and  experi- 
ence. There  must  be  experience,  however.  The  young  collegiate  who  has 
spent  most  of  her  years  away'  from  home,  would  probably  be  just  as  much  a 
bungler  as  mere  man. 

It  doesn't  follow  that  this  feminine  architect  should  be  a  wife  and  mother, 
but  certainly  she  should  be  seasoned  in  housekeeping.  Nowadays  there  is 
often  an  elder  daughter  who  takes  up  the  reins  which  the  mother  is  glad  to 
relinquish.  Such  girls  know  from  practical  experience  the  kind  of  houses  the 
home-making  women  need  and  they  would  draft  them.  And  if  they  hadn't 
the  necessary  technical  training,  they  could  act  as  advisers  and  destructive 
critics  of  the  plans  of  their  technical  sisters.  It  wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea,  either, 
for  men  architects  to  have  such  everyday  wisdom  at  their  call  through  just 
such  practical  girls  on  the  staff  of  their  offices. — Cleveland  Leader. 
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Face  Brick  and  "The  City  Beautiful"* 

r.y  K.  M.  COMBS 

IF  A  tailor  were  to  show  you  a  suit  of  clothes,  the  front  of  which  was  of 
the  finest,  up-to-date,  attractive  material,  with  sides  and  rear  elevation 
made  of  the  fabric  used  in  your  underwear,  what  would  you  think  of  him  and 
his  shop?  You  would  like  to  say  he  was  crazy,  but  his  name  is  "Custom" 
and  he  is  bigger  than  you.  You  think  of  his  age  and  resolve  to  reason  with 
him  that  the  entire  suit  would  look  best  made  of  the  same  goods  all  around. 
So  it  is  with  a  building.  Buildings  look  to  a  man  who  has  ideas  for  a  "Citv 
ISeautiful"  like  this  suit  of  clothes,  built  with  a  finished  front  and  a  cunnnon 
rear  and  sides. 

The  average  unattached  residence  or  apartment  building  may  require 
froni  five  to  ten  thousand  face  brick  and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  thousand 
common  brick  for  the  other  three  sides.  Stop  and  see  how  little  more  it  will 
cost  you  to  build  entirely  around  with  face  brick.  In  the  first  place  you  cut 
common  brick  out  of  all  exposed  wall  surface  and  replace  them  with  the  same 
brick  used  in  the  front.  These,  in  many  instances,  are  larger  than  the  common 
brick,  consequently  not  so  many  required.  The  cost  of  laying  in  many  cases 
will  be  the  same.  If  it  should  be  more,  the  increase  per  cent  is  sucli  a  small 
item  in  the  total  cost  of  the  building,  that  it  is  hardly  discernible. 

In  the  large  cities  "sky-scrapers"'  towering  above  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, as  they  are  built  today,  look  from  the  rear  and  sides  like  grain  elevators 
backed  up  to  lie  unloaded.  With  a  little  study  and  thought  of  a  "City  Beau- 
tiful" these  giant  blank  walls  could  be  made  to  assert  the  fact  that  they  are 
office  buildings.  By  using  the  same  brick  all  around  or  by  using  a  cheaper 
brick  that  would  harmonize  with  the  facing  material,  this  effect  could  be 
accomplished.  This  is  especially  true  of  Chicago,  because,  within  a  radius 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  there  are  being  made  every  day  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  good  and  beautiful  red  and  brown  brick  that  can  be  purchased 
for  very  little  more  than  the  cost  of  common  brick  and  laid  in  the  wall  with 
no  more  expense  than  common  brick. 

The  interest  in  the  creation  of  a  "City  Beautiful"  has  been  taken  u|)  all 
over  the  country  by  boards  of  trade  and  every  citizen  who  has  a  pride  in  his 
town.  They  have  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  plans  for  parks  and  boulevards, 
making  choice  localities  for  buildings  which  the  wise  man  will  construct  of 
brick  and  the  wiser  man  of  the  same  brick  on  all  exposed  surfaces. 

The  manufacturers  of  cement  are  spending  thousands  of  dollars  annually 
in  publishing  plans  and  literature  that  advocate  concrete  as  the  artistic  building 
material  and  are  able  to  point  to  many  beautiful  homes  made  of  the  same 
material  all  around.  These  people  have  so  widely  advertised  their  material 
as  an  artistic,  durable  and  inexpensive  building  product,  that  the  Coliseum  in 
Chicago  and  other  large  buildings  throughout  the  land  are  filled  to  overflowing 
at  their  annual  shows.  Architects  and  owners  swarm  there  looking  for  some- 
thing thev  can  use  on  all  four  sides  of  buildings  that  will  make  them  look 
like  a  whole  structure  and  not  like  a  stall  with  a  curtain  let  down  to  serve 
as  the  front. 

In  contrast  to  our  cement  friends,  what  are  we  brick  men  doing  toward 
the  creation  of  the  "City  Beautiful"?  We  brick  manufacturers  allow  the 
architect  and  owner  to  disfigure  our  best  localities  with  an  abortion  that  has 
one  kind  of  brick  for  the  front  and  a  totally  different  one  for  the  balance  of 
the  building.  We  do  this  without  a  murmur  or  an  eflfort  to  correct  this 
deplorable  condition. 

♦Extract  from  paper  read  at  the  .\nnual  Meeting  of  the  Clay  Manufacturers'  Association. 
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Are  we  to  let  the  face  brick  industry  die  the  natural  death  that  overtook 
stone  as  material  for  fronts?  Stone  men  thouuht  everyone  knew  what  they 
had  and  sat  back  allowing'  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  to  come  to  them.  They  had 
no  thought  of  the  "City   Beautiful."     It  shows  in  the  buildings. 

Let  every  lirick  maker  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  by  constantly  suggesting 
to  a  customer  the  use  of  face  brick  all  around,  we  will  shortly  compel  him  to 
see  the  necessity  of  making  his  building  look  balanced  in  design.  In  my 
opinion  this  subject  is  a  most  important  one  and  I  sincerely  urge  every  one 
of  you  to  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  we  have  got  to  show  architect  and  owner 
how  little  more  it  would  cost  to  use  the  same  brick  throughout  for  facing 
and  that  by  so  doing  he  would  have  his  color  scheme  complete. 

It  is  for  each  one  of  us  to  push  this  spirit  of  a  "City  Beautiful"  from  our  own 
standpoint.  If  we  find  a  man  so  in  love  with  common  brick,  suggest  his  making 
his  front  of  the  same  thing.  Even  this  will  give  harmony  in  color,  and  will 
be  an  im])rovement  on  the  arrangement  <if  the  suit  of  clothes  to  which  I  have 
referred. 


Teak  for  Interior  Trim  and  Furniture 

Hy   F.  J.   WHITE 

Tl  1 1*;  latest  fad,  and  by  far  the  most  expensive  in  interior  trim  and  high- 
class  furniture,  is  teakwood.    The  moderness  of  this  fad,  however,  applies 

only  to  the  Cnited  States,  as  for  a  thousand  years  or  more,  in  China, 
as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  teak  has  been  the  highest  prized  wood 
for  furniture,  shrines  and  religious  objects.  The  famous  blackwood  furniture 
<:>f  that  part  of  the  world  is  made  of  Siam  or  Java  teak. 

In  Europe,  more  esp'ecially  in  England,  the  highest  class  of  bank  fixtures 
have  been  invariably  made  in  teakwood.  In  the  southern  part  of  this  state,  in 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Pasadena  and  thereabouts,  teak  has  been  used  in  a 
large  number  of  the  magnificent  mansions  erected  by  wealthy  eastern  people 
in  that  section  so  aptly  termed  the  millionaires'  playground.  In  the  majority 
nf  these  palaces  teakwood  is  used  for  interior  trim,  staircases,  etc.,  with  artistic, 
especially  designed  teak  furniture  to  match. 

The  beautiful  new  Havens  residence,  in  Oakland,  is  being  fitted  up  with 
doors,  wainscoting,  beamed  ceilings,  and  floors  of  teak,  and  hand-carved  furni- 
ture of  the  same  wood.  A  prominent  San  Francisco  furniture  maker  is  busy 
at  the  present  time  on  a  large  order  of  special  designs  in  teakwood  furniture 
for  a  wealthy  family,  the  members  of  which  have  always  possessed  the  most 
correct  taste  in  matters  of  art,  and  a  number  of  the  designs  were  drawn  by  the 
two  talented  young  daughters  of  the  house.  This  special  furniture,  by  the 
way,  is  very  costly,  as  teakwood  in  the  plank  is  worth  $250  per  1,000  feet,  and 
is  the  highest-priced  wood  known.  The  finished  article,  however,  is  well  worth 
the  money  and  labor  and  artistic  effort  expended  upon  it,  as  there  is  nothing 
in  the  world  in  the  line  of  house  furnishing  in  which  more  refined  taste  and 
individuality  can  be  displayed  than  in  the  designing  and  selection  of  carved 
teakwood  furniture. 


Portland  to  Have  Notable  Building 

Plans  are  being  prepared  by  Architects  F"rank  B.  Gibson  and  B.  J.  S. 
Cahill  for  a  handsome  $7.50.000  store  and  hotel  building  to  occupy  an  entire 
block,  bounded  by  Third,  Fourth,  Pine  and  Ash  streets,  Portland,  Oregon. 
The  construction  will  be  class  A  with  steel  frame,  concrete  and  tile  fire  proofing 
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and  partitions  and  no  wood  at  all  anywhere.  The  building  will  be  T-shaped 
with  stores  and  ofifices  and  650  rooms,  exclusive  of  servants"  quarters  in  the 
attic,  lobbies  and  reception  rooms.  The  owner  of  the  proposed  building  is 
the  R.  R.  Thompson  Estate  Company  of  San  Francisco  and  Portland.  A 
contract  has  already  been  let  for  wrecking  and  clearing  the  block. 

A  City  Paved  Exclusively  with  Brick 

ON  THE  western  border  line  of  Arkansas,  so  near  Oklahoma  that  it  will 
in  time  run  over  into  that  state.  Fort  Smith  has,  by  go  and  enterprise, 
gained  the  right  to  be  classed  among  the  most  progressive  cities  in  the 
world.  Some  years  ago,  after  experiments  that  proved  the  superior  durability 
of  brick  pavements,  it  was  decreed  that  all  her  streets  and  alleys  should  be 
paved  with  brick  and  nothing  else.  For  a  number  of  years  the  work  of  per- 
manently improving  the  city's  thoroughfares  has  been  pushed  vigorously  until 
now  she  has  nearly  one  hundred  miles  of  smooth,  clean,  sanitary  streets — 
more  good  paved  streets  than  any  city  of  her  size  anywhere.  The  splendid 
work  is  going  on  at  the  rate  of  a  dozen  miles  or  more  per  annum,  and  will 
be  continued  until  every  street  and  alley  within  and  about  the  city  is  paved 
with  brick. 

The  tax  payers  of  Fort  Smith,  says  a  writer  in  Clayworker,  are  already 
feeling  the  benefits  of  this  improvement  in  a  material  way,  for  good  brick 
pavements,  once  laid,  require  no  repairs,  and  so  there  is  virtually  no  expense 
at  all  for  maintenance.  On  this  account  it  is  believed  that  ultimately  the  city's 
tax  rate  will  be  lower  than  that  of  any  city  in  her  class  where  other  paving 
materials  of  a  perishable  nature  have  been  used,  and  are  still  being  put  down, 
entailing  a  constantly  increasing  expense  for  repairs  and  replacements. 

Fort  Smith  now  has  a  population  of  35,000,  and  is  the  center  of  a  most 
fertile  and  resourceful  fruit  and  agricultural  region,  a  vast  territory  rich  in 
timber  and  mineral  wealth.  One  of  her  most  valued  natural  resources  is  an 
apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  natural  gas.  This  insures  cleanliness,  a 
freedom  from  smoke  and  grime,  while  affording  a  cheap  fuel  supply  for  all 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes.  The  city's  geographical  location  makes  it 
a  great  distributing  center  from  which  si.x  railways  atiford  excellent  transporta- 
tion facilities. 
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The  "Bungalith"— A  Concrete  House  of  Separately 
Molded  Units 

By  THOMAS  HALL, 

THE  "bungalith"  is  constructed  of  upright,  molded  concrete  sections  or 
units  that  reach  from  the  foundation  to  the  height  of  the  story  and 
when  these  are  joined  together  the  building  becomes  practically  a 
one-piece  structure.  The  units  are  interchangeable  and  connect  together 
by  a  tongue  and  groove  or  a  cement  mortar  joint  in  various  combinations. 
They  are  adapted  to  form  different  rooms  and  rooms  of  dififerent  sizes, 
molded  with  an  outer  surface  and  an  abutment  in  one  piece,  the  abutment 
determining  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  units  or  slabs  can  be  made 
where  gravel  and  sand  are  plenty  and  transported  like  lumber  to  the  place 
of  erection,  and  they  may  be  placed  in  position  on  the  foundation  by  com- 
mon labor. 

Resting  on  top  of  the  wall  and  on  its  abutments  are  concrete  plates  or 
slabs  molded  to  fit  the  wall  sections  and  bind  them  together.  A  portion 
of  the  slab  may  project  from  the  face  of  the  wall,  forming  a  molded  ledge 
or  cornice,  the  opposite  edge  forming  a  cornice  in  the  room.  Grooves  are 
molded  in  the  top  surface  of  the  plate  to  admit  reinforcing  wires,  binding 
the  whole  together,  the  grooves  being  then  filled  with  cement  mortar. 

These  units  for  building  small  houses  and  bungalows  may  be  made  in 
standard  molds  and  numbered  so  that  the  architect  and  builder  may  select 
such  as  will  suit  the  requirements,  to  conform  to  designs,  or  the  plans  may 
be  made  to  suit  the  standard  forms. 

Floors  are  made  of  molded,  reinforced  concrete  slabs  and,  where  neces- 
sary, are  suported  by  reinforced  beams.  Floors  of  the  usual  wooden  con- 
struction may  be  used  if  desired.  The  roof  is  constructed  in  a  manner  simi- 
lar to  the  floor,  making  provision  for  the  pitch  for  carrying  oflF  the  water. 
The  top  of  the  wall  may  be  finished  by  a  concrete  balustrade  placed  as  an 
additional  story  would  be  placed.  If  it  is  desired,  a  pitched  roof  of  shingle, 
slate,  thatch  or  other  material  may  be  used,  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  owner. 
The  house  may  be  built  in  sections  and  rooms  added  or  a  second  story 
added,  without  disturbing  the  construction  or  occupancy. 

Members  composing  the  outside  walls  form  a  smooth  surface  or  may 
be  molded  as  ornamental  panels  or  pillars  where  desired,  and  if  the  natural 
gray  stone  color  is  not  wanted,  the  concrete  is  readily  tinted  or  the  slabs 
may  be  molded  with  white  marble  faces. 

The  inside  of  the  house  needs  no  furring  nor  plastering,  as  the  con- 
struction provides  for  recesses  or  open  spaces  between  the  abutments.  The 
inner  lining  of  the  wall,  connecting  abutment  with  abutment,  will  be  largely 
formed  of  doors  so  as  to  utilize  the  spaces  between  the  abutments  of  the 
wall  for  closets.  Full-length  closets  for  the  sleeping  rooms  and  book  shelves 
for  the  living  rooms  are  provided.  The  remaining  recesses  may  be  covered 
with  plaster  board  to  form  dead-air  spaces  or  flues. 

The  doors,  window  frames  and  all  the  inside  trim  may  be  bought  ready- 
made,  of  standard  sizes,  and  will  match  the  standard  sizes  of  the  wall  units. 

Very  few  low-priced  houses  are  provided  with  means  for  properly  ven- 
tilating and  heating  the  interior.  The  walls  of  the  "bungalith"  construction 
are  said  to  be  practically  fireproof  flues.  A  simple  arrangement  of  a  fur- 
nace in  the  basement  is  a  convenient  and  economical  method  of  heating  the 
whole  house,  the  wall  spaces  providing  an  abundance  of  flue  space.  The 
flues  will  also  provide  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  giving  equal  heat  in 
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every  part  of  the  room,  takinj;-  away  the  vitiated  air  and  supplying  fresh 
air.  If  stoves  are  used  for  heating,  the  numerous  flues  make  good'  provision 
for  that  method  and  the  ventilation  is  well  takeii  care  of. 

There  is  much  misconcejJtion  in  regard  to  the  suliject  of  dampness  in 
concrete  houses.  Instead  of  moisture  passing  through  the  walls,  the  wet 
surface  on  the  inside  of  a  building  having  tliick  walls  of  stone,  brick  or 
concrete,  is  often  caused  I)y  condensation  of  the  moisture  in  the  warm  air 
of  the  room  coming  in  contact  with  the  cold  wall. 

To  prevent  this  the  plastering  is  furred  ofl',  by  attaching  to  the  wall, 
strips  of  wood  and  on  these  strips  nailing  lath  and  applying  plaster,  which 
makes  the  inner  face  of  the  wall  an  inch  or  more  removed  from  the  real 
wall  and  leaving  air-spaces  between  the  lathing  and  the  wall.  The  air- 
spaces, being  non-conductors  of  heat  and  cold,  prevent  the  moisture  in  the 
air  of  the  room  from  being  condensed  by  the  mass  of  the  cold  wall. 

The  "bungalith"  contains  no  furring.  The  outer  walls  are  compara- 
tively thin  and  the  abutments  will  not  convey  moisture  to  any  jierceptible 
extent.  The  very  large  air-spaces  in  the  walls,  forming  closets  and  flues 
entirely  around  the  house,  insulate  the  apartments  from  the  outer  air. 

The  ideas  combined  in  this  construction  were  worked  out  with  a  view 
of  getting  a  permanent,  fireproof  dwelling  house  at  low  first  cost  and  low 
subsequent  cost.  The  amount  of  material  required  tn  make  a  substantial 
building  is  very  small. 

A  fresh-air  alcove  may  be  designed  as  part  of  the  "bungalith." 

It  is  a  projecting  portion  of  the  room  similar  to  the  bay  window  (and 
can  he  used  as  such  if  desired)  in  which  the  bed  may  be  placed.  The  bed- 
stead is  readily  brought  into  use,  the  head  part  of  the  bed  remaining  in  the 
fresh  air  alcove  and  the  lower  part  of  the  bed  being  in  the  warm  room, 
having  a  drop  curtain  separating  the  alcove  from  the  warm  room.  This 
provides  a  perfect  arrangement  for  sleeping  in  the  outer  air  and  dressing  in 
a  warm  room. 

Another  advantage  of  the  fresh-air  alcove,  in  addition  to  its  sanitary 
improvements,  is  the  great  saving  of  space,  permitting  the  use  of  the  whole 
room  for  a  day  living  room ;  the  ordinary  bedstead  occupies  too  much  room 
in  a  small  house. — Concrete. 


The  Business  Side  of  Architecture 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  LSritish  Architects,  held  la^l  iiKinth 
in  London,  a  valuable  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  .\lfred  lludsdu,  h;irri>ter-at-la\v, 
from  whose  remarks  we  cull  the  following: 

"One  of  the  first  matters  with  which  an  architect  will  have  ti>  deal  when 
he  confers  with  his  employer  is  the  question  of  cost,  and  to  this  all  his  ideas 
must  be  made  subservient.  For  this  purjiose  he  must  be  trained  to  measure 
and  estimate,  and  he  must  learn  the  value  of  different  materials.  It  falls  to 
the  lot  of  very  few  architects  to  find  clients  of  unlimited  means,  and  it  is  still 
lucre  rare  to  find  even  such  clients  willing  to  disregard  questions  of  cost. 
Another  example  of  equally  necessary  instruction  is  the  proper  specifying  of 
the  materials  and  the  various  works  which  are  required  to  be  carried  out. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  very  great  foresight  is  required,  besides  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  every  kind  of  detail.  One  of  the  first  essentials  in  the  student's 
instruction  should  be  to  teach  him  to  describe  accurately  the  various  materials 
and  methods  of  construction  upon  which  he  is  receiving  instruction  during 
the  course  of  his  studies.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  a  specification  has 
been  copied  from  an  obsolete  model  describing  materials  which  have  ceased 
to  be  sold  or  maiuifactured. 
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A  Canadian  Architect's  Views  on  the  Use  of  Cement* 

By  F.  S.   BAKER,  F.  R.   I.  B.  A.t 

1CAN  easily  recall  the  days  when  the  only  Portland  cement  came  from 
England  in  very  small  quantities  and  at  a  prohibitive  price.  The  production 
of  the  Canadian  article  saw  the  emancipation  of  the  architects  from  the 
anxieties  of  masonry  work  in  lime  mortar,  and  today  I  doubt  if  there  is  a 
building  material  which  the  architect  regards  with  more  affection  than  Portland 
cement. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  no  matter  how  enormous  the  quantity 
of  Portland  cement  required  in  the  operations  incidental  to  the  development  of 
this  vast  country  of  ours,  the  raw  material  is  available  to  insure  the  use  of  the 
Canadian  product  and  protect  us  against  the  necessity  of  importing  foreign 
material. 

I  think  that  so  delicate  a  material  as  Portland  cement  should  be  shipped 
in  better  packages  than  jute  sacks,  and  claiming  an  architect's  prerogative,  I 
would  ask  your  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  improvement  in  this  direction. 
There  is  a  source  of  considerable  an.xiety  and  annoyance  to  the  architects  which 
I  think  your  chemical  experts  might  overcome  with  great  benefit  to  everyone 
concerned.  I  refer  to  that  ingredient  in  Portland  cement  (and  all  seem  to 
be  alike  in  this  respect )  which  so  badly  stains  any  limestone  or  sandstone  with 
which  it  comes  in  contact.  Owing  to  the  kindness  of  the  management  of  the 
International  Cement  Company  at  Hull,  Quebec,  I  was  given  an  opportunity, 
with  several  other  architects,  to  visit  their  works  and  see  the  whole  process 
of  manufacture  from  the  quarry  from  which  the  shale  was  mined  to  the  jute 
sacks  already  referred  to. 

I  annual   convention  of  the   Canadian   Cement   and   Concrete 


*Extract   from  paper  read  at  the  secon 
Association. 
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Part  of  the  process  was  roasting"  this  crushed  shale  and  clay  in  the'  large 
cylinders  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and  it  occurred  to  me  then  that  the 
qualities  which  caused  the  staining  of  the  stone  might  be  some  form  of  carbon 
which  might  be  eliminated  by  a  further  burning  or  by  some  chemical  process 
which  would  not  injure  the  usefulness  of  the  product.  Of  course,  we  use 
various  methods  of  overcoming  this  staining,  such  as  painting  the  back  of  the 
stone  and  using  some  non-staining  cement  in  making  the  mortar  used  next 
the  stone,  etc. ;  but  even  with  these  precautions  the  stains  sometimes  get 
through.  I  have  in  mind  a  very  fine  public  building  now  being  erected  of 
Bedford  stone,  and  large  areas  of  the  external  walls  of  the  building  are  ruined 
by  this  staining. 

The  subject  of  concrete  will  be  well  covered  by  various  speakers  at  this 
meeting;  but  there  is  one  feature  which  occurs  to  me.  I  refer  to  the  injury 
which  concrete  in  course  of  setting  receives  from  any  sudden  jar.  To  obviate 
this  where  concrete  is  used  for  floors  in  steel-frame  buildings,  I  think  the  archi- 
tect should  provide  additional  steel  sufficient  to  insure  a  stiffness  in  the  frames 
which  would  prevent  injury  to  the  concrete  by  the  vibration  incidental  to  the 
erection  of  any  steel-frame  building.  I  have  observed  that  concrete  placed  in 
moderate  freezing  weather — say,  20°  and  above — which  is  allowed  to  set  fully 
without  any  vibration,  seems  to  be  as  good  as  that  set  in  non-freezing  weather. 

Portland  cement  has  proved  very  useful  in  forming  surfaces  to  resist 
water  or  tanks  to  contain  fluid,  such  as  cisterns,  swimming-baths,  egg  tanks, 
etc. ;  but  the  success  of  this  depends  largely  on  the  mixture.  In  a  case  like  egg 
tanks,  it  is  exceedingly  important  that  the  walls  should  be  absolutely  tight,  as 
the  slightest  subsidence  of  the  fluid  causes  the  eggs  at  the  bottom  of  the  tank 
to  be  crushed.  For  this  reason,  concrete  seems  to  be  the  ideal  thing  for  floors 
which  lie  upon  the  earth,  such  as  basement  floors,  or  veranda  floors,  or  side- 
walks. As  a  finished  floor  for  a  building,  however,  I  do  not  think  a  cement  and 
sand  or  marble  dust  composition  is  satisfactory,  and  the  same  applies  to  stair- 
cases. 

Portland  cement  shows  its  greatest  usefulness  to  the  architect  in  the  mortar 
which  is  now  almost  universally  used  in  the  laying  up  of  brick  walls.  I  mean 
cement  mortar,  one  to  three.  A  brick  wall  laid  in  such  mortar  and  grouted 
with  liquid  cement  grout  every  few  courses,  becomes  as  hard  as  solid  stone,  and 
as  compared  with  concrete,  the  builder  has  the  assurance  of  strength,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  soundness  of  the  bricks  and  of  their  resistance  to  crushing. 
I  have  watched  men  cutting  an  opening  through  such  a  brick  wall,  and  the 
hard  bricks  generally  yield  before  the  mortar.  Such  masonry  is  a  great 
comfort  to  the  architect.  In  it  there  is  no  danger  of  a  weak  spot,  such  as  might 
occur  in  a  concrete  wall  through  the  carelessness  of  workmen.  No  matter 
what  precautions  he  takes,  the  architect  of  a  reinforced  concrete  building  must 
have  some  anxiety  on  this  score  until  the  building  has  been  thoroughly  tested, 
and,  while  I  say  this,  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  wonderful  feats  which  have 
been  performetl  in  the  erection  of  immense  reinforced  concrete  structures,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  practical  building  process.  The  use  of  cement  mortar 
in  the  building  of  rubble  stone  walls  is  also  a  great  boon  to  the  architect;  no 
rubble  stonework  should  be  attempted  in  anything  but  cement  mortar,  where 
cement  is  obtainable.  The  failures  which  I  have  seen  in  rubble  stone  work 
would  in  every  case  have  been  avoided  if  cement  mortar  had  been  used. 

While  the  concrete  block  is  a  desirable  article  for  a  certain  class  of  build- 
ing, I  have  not  yet  seen  any  which  could  be  satisfactorily  used  in  a  building 
which  was  to  stand  as  an  architectural  effort  in  a  conspicuous  place.  In  saying 
this,  I  do  not  include  so-called  artificial  stone,  which  is  a  very  admirable 
building  material,  and,  thanks  to  the  cement  in  its  construction,  is  now  obtain- 
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able  of  the  highest  qualit}-  in  an}-  (|uantity.  And  you  get  it  without  delay.  In 
this  material,  anything  which  the  arcliitect  can  design  of  a  masonry  character 
can  be  rapidly  constructed  and  reproduced  to  an  endless  number.  He  is  hyper- 
critical who  condemns  this  material  because  it  is  an  imitation.  I  contend  that 
it  is  a  sound  building  material,  which  can  be  quite  properly  used  where  it  is 
obviously  artificial  stone. 

Of  the  several  kinds  of  artilrcial  stone,  I  prefer  that  which  is  formed  of 
the  same  material  all  through,  and  not  formed,  in  the  main,  of  one  kind  of 
concrete  and  faced  with  another.  There  is  apt  to  be  a  difference  in  the  expan- 
sion and  contraction  of  the  two  materials  and  a  difference  in  the  retentit)n 
of  moisture,  which  might  reduce  the  strength  of  the  latter  article,  as  compared 
with  that  which  is  formed  of  the  same  material  all  through.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  an  architect  must  not  be  drawn  into  the  repetition  of  a  feature 
so  easily  obtained  in  'artificial  stone  in  an  eiTort  to  economize.  On  the  whole, 
I  like  artificial  stone  very  much,  and  wish  it  every  success. 

A  delightful  material  for  use  on  the  interior  wall  surfaces  of  Iniildings 
has  developed  recently,  in  plaster  formed  of  white  cement  mi.xed  with  ground 
stones  of  dift'erent  colors.  Of  these,  the  most  used  is,  perhaps,  what  is  known 
as  Caen  stone  cement.  This  is  now  used  to  finish  the  interiors  of  the  public 
parts  of  hotels,  hospitals,  theaters,  banks,  stores,  and  even  churches.  It  is 
applied  much  as  plaster  would  be,  and  is  laid  off  in  courses  jointed  horizontally 
and  vertically,  just  as  real  stonework  would  be.  The  result  is  almost  a  perfect 
imitation  of  real  Caen  stonework,  and  is,  as  I  said  before,  a  delightful  interior 
finish.  On  account  of  its  plastic  nature,  the  most  difficult  ornamental  work 
can  easily  be  produced  cast  from  a  carved  model,  which,  of  course,  can  be 
produced  as  often  as  desired.  The  color  obtained  is  splendid,  and  while  it  is 
undoubtedly  an  imitation  and  more  to  be  condemned  on  that  score  than  artificial 
stone,  an  architect  obtains  in  its  use  a  most  satisfactory  result  for  his  client. 
All  the  large  cities  in  Canada,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say  all  the  large  cities 
in  the  United  States,  have  prominent  examples  of  the  use  of  this  material  for 
interior  finish.  In  most  of  these  cases  all  of  the  interior  trim,  including  the 
mouldings  and  ornament,  are  also  fornied  in  the  Caen  stone  cement. 

The  use  of  cement  has  also  made  possible  many  embellishments  for  the 
exterior  of  the  building  which  could  otherwise  only  be  obtained  at  great 
expense.  A  whole  wall  surface  may  now  be  .safely  covered  with  cement  plaster, 
either  on  masonry  work  or  metal  lath,  and  the  craftsman  feel  assured  that  it 
will  stay  in  position,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  enriched  with  scrafito 
ornament  by  the  skilful  carver.  On  the  other  hand,  a  frieze  protected  by  roofs 
or  other  projections,  can  be  modelled  in  relief  on  the  building  rjuite  as  success- 
fully as  a  frieze  carved  in  stone  and  at  much  less  exi)ense. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Boats 

It  will  puzzle  most  people,  says  a  Washington  press  dispatch,  to  know  that 
a  boat  built  of  concrete  will  not  only  float,  but  has  a  greater  carrying  capacity, 
is  more  durable  and  even  lighter  than  a  strongly  constructed  wooden  boat.  The 
Panama  canal  commission  has  just  launched  on  the  banks  of  the  Panama  canal 
a  big  barge  built  of  reinforced  concrete,  which  weighs  60,000  pounds  and  two 
others  will  soon  be  finished.  These  vessels,  it  is  said,  are  unaffected  by  sea 
worms,  marine  vegetation  does  not  adhere  to  them  and  they  are  practically 
indestructible. 
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The  Sloat  Monuiucnl  at  Monterey   W  hull  u'ns  Pciicaleil  June   14 
Bakcicell  &  Brown  unit  F.arl  Ciuiuiiings.  Designers 


School  Design  with  SflendiJ  Mission   Tr. 
Arthur  Kelly,  Designer 
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Entrance  to  a  Court  of  Honor 
Designed  by  C.  I.  Harrison 


ARCHITECTURAL  LEAGUE 
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PACIFIC  COAST  (Official) 


Officers  for  1910. 


President, 

Alfred  F.  Rosenheim, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Vice-President, 

E.   F.   Lawrence, 

Portland,  Ore. 


Secretary, 

John  P.  Krempel, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Treasurer, 

\\.   R. 


B.  Wilcox, 

Seattle,  Wash, 


Jury, 


John  Galen  Howard 
Louis  C.   Mullgardt 

LORING   P.   RlXFORD 

George  W.  Kelham    John  Bakewell,  Jk 

NOTE. — The  members  of  the  Jury  are  also  members 

Next  Convention— Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Next  Exhibition— Portland,  Or. 


Education  Committee, 
E.  F.  Lawrence, 
David  J.  Myers, 
Myron  Hunt, 
Robert  Farquhar,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

f  the  Education  Committee. 


Portland,  Ore. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


RESULTS  OF  COMPETITION  WORK  FOR  APRIL-MAY 

Student  Work. — All  mentions  are  credited  by  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Archi- 
tects, New  York.  First  mentions  and  medals  inust  be  confirmed  by  the  New  York 
Society  before  being  credited  by  them. 

THE  draw^ings  rendered  were  all  creditable.  There  were  no  drawings  placed  first, 
as  the  jury  could  not  agree  which  was  the  best.  The  drawings  selected  for 
publication  represent  typical  solutions  of  the  problem,  and  were  selected  because 
it  was  thought  that  they  would  reproduce  w-ell,  and  because  they  were  among  the 
half  dozen  best  drawings.  ^q^^    BAKEWELL,  JR., 

Chairman   Education   Committee. 
There  were  twenty-two  drawings  submitted.     Of  these,  twelve  received  mentions. 
Two  were   placed  hors  concours. 

Order  problem:  Subject,  "An  Entrance  to  a  Court  of  Honor."  Mentions 
awarded: 


Name.  Award. 

Bearwald,  T Mention  , 

Bendel,  T Mention  , 

Flanders,  Ed Mention  . 

Frick,  Ed Mention . 

Jones,  Fred Mention . 

Monson.  R Mention  . 

Thibault,   G Mention. 

Gould,  J.   S Mention . 

Harrison,   C.   I Mention. 

Warnecke,  C.   I Mention . 

Rosenberg,  L Mention. 

Elwell,  F Mention. 


Atelier.  City. 

F.  A.  C San  Francisco 

F.  A.  C San  Francisco 

F.  A.  C San  Francisco 

F.  A.  C San   Francisco 

F.  A.  C San  Francisco 

F.  A.  C San  Francisco 

F.  A.  C San  Francisco 

.Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  San  Francisco 
.  .Arthur  Brown,  Jr.,  San  Francisco 
.Arthur   Brown.  Jr.,   San   Francisco 

.  Portland  A.   C Portland 

.  Myers Seattle 
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To  Standardize  Cement  Sidewalk  Specifications 

THE  fuUowiiig  specifications  were  rccniiinieiided  as  a  standard  ior  cement 
and  concrete  sidewalks  by  the  committee  appointed  by  the  convention  of 
city  officials  called  to  consider  the  standardization  of  paving  specifications, 
recently  held  in  Chicago  : 

Specifications  for  Concrete  Sidewalks. 

1.  Cement — The  cement  shall  meet  the  reqnirements  of  the  standard  speci- 
fications for  Portland  cement  of  the  American  Society  for  Testing  ^Materials, 
adopted  August  16,  1909.  with  Section  21  of  said  specifications  amended  to 
read  as  follow-s : 

Tensile  Strength — 21.     The  minimum  requirements  for  tensile  strength  for 
briquettes  one  square  inch  in  cross-section  shall  be  as  follows,  and  the  cement 
shall  show  no  retrogression  in  strength  within  the  pei^iods  specified : 
Age.  Neat  Cement.  Strength. 

24  hours  in  moist  air 173  pounds. 

7  days  (  1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water  ) 500  pounds. 

28  days  (  1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water  ) 600  pounds. 

Provided,  however,  if  the  cement  fails  to  meet  the  recjuirements  of  the 
24-hour  neat  test,  it  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  engineer,  be  held  for  further 
tests  before  being  rejected. 

One  part  cement,  three  parts  Standard  Ottawa  sand: 

7  days  (  1  day  in  moist  air,  6  days  in  water  ) 200  pounds. 

28  days  (  1  day  in  moist  air,  27  days  in  water ) I??!  pounds. 

But  in  no  case  shall  the  increase  in  strength  at  28  days  be  less  than  20% 
over  the  strength  shown  at  seven  days. 

2.  Fine  Aggregate — The  fine  aggregate  shall  consist  of  any  material  of 
siliceous,  granitic  or  igneous  origin,  free  from  mica  in  excess  of  5%  and  other 
impurities,  and  shall  be  of  graded  sizes  ranging  from  J/g-inch  down  to  that 
which  will  be  retained  on  an  80-pound  .Standard  sieve  for  the  top  or  wearing 
surface;  and  from  'q-inch  down  to  that  which  will  pass  a  100-pound  Standard 
sieve  for  the  base. 

3.  Coarse  Aggregate — The  coarse  aggregate  shall  be  sound  gravel,  broken 
stone  or  slag  having  a  specific  gravity  of  not  less  than  2.6.  It  shall  be  free 
from  all  foreign  matter,  uniformly  graded  and  of  sizes  that  will  pass  a  1-inch 
screen  and  be  retained  on  a  ''4-inch  screen. 

4.  Water — The  water  used  in  mi.xing  the  concrete  shall  be  clean,  free 
from  oil.  acid,  strong  alkalies  or  vegetable  matter. 

5.  Base  Proportions — In  preparing  the  concrete  for  the  base,  the  cement 
?.nd  aggregate  shall  be  measured  separately,  and  then  mixed  in  such  proportions 
that  the  resulting  concrete  shall  contain  fine  aggregate  amounting  to  one-half 
of  the  volume  of  the  coarse  aggregate,  and  that  iy^  cubic  feet  of  concrete  in 
place  will  contain  94  pounds  of  cement. 

6.  Mixing — The  ingredients  of  the  concrete  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
sufficient  water  being  added  to  obtain  the  desired  consistency  and  the  mixing 
continued  until  the  materials  are  uniformly  distributed  and  each  particle  of  the 
fine  aggregate  is  thoroughly  coated  with  cement  and  each  particle  of  the  coarse 
aggregate  is  thoroughly  coated  with  mortar. 

Where  a  mechanical  concrete  mixer  is  used,  the  materials  must  be  propor- 
tioned drv  and  then  deposited  in  the  mixer  all  at  the  same  time.  The  mixer 
must  produce  a  concrete  of  uniform  consistency  and  color  with  the  stones  thor- 
oughly mixed  with  the  water,  sand  and  cement. 

7.  Consistency — The  materials  shall  be  mixed  to  produce  a  concrete  of 
such  consistency  that  the  water  will  flush  to  the  surface  under  heavy  tamping. 
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8.  Retenipering- — Retenipering,  that  is.  remixing  with  additional  water, 
nmrtar  or  concrete  tiiat  has  partially  hardened,  will  not  be  permitted. 

9.  Forms — The  forms  shall  be  smooth,  free  from  warp,  of  snfficient 
strength  to  resist  springing-  out  of  shape  and  of  a  depth  to  conform  to  the 
thickness  of  the  proposed  walk.  All  mortar  and  dirt  shall  be  removed  from 
forms  that  have  been  previously  used.  The  forms  shall  be  well-staked  and  set 
to  the  established  lines,  their  upper  edges  conforming  to  the  grade  of  the 
finished  walk,  which  shall  have  sufficient  fall  from  the  lot  line  towards  the  curb 
line  to  provide  for  drainage,  but  shall  not  exceed  -^-^-inch  per  foot.  The  base 
shall  be  blocked  out  in  sections  which  shall  not  meastire  more  than  six  feet  in 
any  dimension.  The  cross  forms  shall  be  of  ,'4-inch  metal,  of  a  depth  to 
correspond  to  the  thickness  of  the  proposed  walk,  and  shall  extend  full  width 
of  the  walk  and  be  set  at  right  angles  to  the  side  forms.  They  shall  be  left  in 
place  until  the  wearing  surface  is  floated. 

10.  Placing  Concrete — The  concrete  shall  be  deposited  in  a  layer  on  the 
sub-grade  in  such  quantities  that,  after  being  thoroughly  rammed  in  place,  it 
will  be  of  the  required  thickness,  and  the  upper  surface  shall  be  true,  uniform 
and  parallel  with  the  surface  of  the  finished  sidewalk. 

In  conveying  the  concrete  from  the  place  of  mixing  to  the  place  of  deposit, 
the  operation  must  be  conducted  in  such  a  manner  that  no  mortar  will  be  lost 
and  the  concrete  must  be  so  handled  that  the  foundation  will  be  of  uniform 
composition  throughout,  showing  no  excess  nor  lack  of  mortar  in  any  place. 

11.  Top  or  Wearing  Surface — The  top  or  wearing  surface  shall  be  com- 
posed of  one  part  Portland  cement  and  two  parts  fine  aggregate,  mixed  with 
sufficient  mortar  to  produce  a  mortar  of  a  consistency  which  will  not  require 
tamping  and  which  can  be  easily  spread  into  position  with  a  straight  edge. 

'  The  mortar  for  the  wearing  surface  shall  be  mixed  in  a  mortar  box  and 
spread  on  the  base  immediately  after  mixing.  In  no  case  shall  the  wearing 
surface  be  placed  after  the  base  has  set. 

After  the  wearing  surface  has  been  worked  to  an  approximately  true  place, 
the  slab  marking  shall  be  made  directly  over  the  joint  in  the  base.  Such  mark- 
ing shall  be  made  with  a  tool  which  will  cut  entirely  through  and  completely 
separate  the  surface  of  adjacent  slabs. 

12.  Edges — The  slabs  shall  be  rounded  on  all  surface  edges  to  a  radius 
of  about  yi  inch. 

13.  Troweling — The  surface  shall  be  troweled  smooth.  The  application  of 
neat  cement  to  the  surface  in  order  to  hasten  hardening  is  prohibited. 

14.  Protection — When  completed  the  work  shall  be  kept  moist  and  pro- 
tected from  traffic  and  the  elements  for  at  least  three  days. 


Necessary  Precaution 

"Prisoner  at  the  bar,"  said  the  portly,  pompous,  and  florid  magistrate, 
"yoti  are  charged  with  stealing  a  pig,  a  very  serious  offense  in  this  district. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  pig-stealing,  and  I  shall  make  an  example 
of  you,  or  none  of  us  will  be  safe." 


Will  It  Come  to  This? 

"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  their  church  is  crowded."" 
"Yes.     Why  not?    They  pa}-  ten  thousand  a  year  to  their  advertising 
man." 
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Arthur  B.  Benton  C.  H.  Brown 
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President William     Curlett 
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Secretary John     Krempel 
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Personal. 

F.  S.  Forster,  who  has  been  with 
.\rchitect  B.  G.  ^lacDougall  of  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  past  four  years,  has  formed 
a  partnership  with  Frank  C.  Clark  of 
Medford,  Ore.  Mr.  Forster  was  well 
liked  in  San  Francisco,  and  he  and  his 
bride  have  the  well  wishes  of  their  many 
friends. 

.\rchitects  MacDonald  and  Applegarth, 
who  have  designed  many  substantial  and 
attractive  buildings  in  San  Francisco 
during  the  past  four  years,  have  opened 
a  branch  office  in  San  Diego. 

Arthur  S.  Bugbee  is  now  associated 
with  his  father,  Maxwell  G.  Bugbee,  and 
the  firm  will  be  known  as  Bugbee  & 
Bugbee,  architects,  405-406  Wilson  build- 
ing, San  Francisco. 
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Fresno   Hotel  Building. 

Architect  Edward  '\\  l-Oulkcs  of  San 
Francisco  is  completing;  tlie  working 
drawings  for  a  fivc-story  and  basement 
Class  B  hotel  building  which  is  to  be 
erected  in  Fresno  at  a  cost  of  over 
$225,000.  The  structure  is  designed  in 
the  Florentine  style  and  will  be  con- 
structed of  reinforced  concrete  with  the 
exterior  walls  faced  with  Medusa  cement. 
The  general  plan  of  the  ground  floor  con- 
tains two  stores,  a  large  lobby,  an  ar- 
caded  court  with  a  beautiful  fountain  in 
its  center.  Opening  off  of  the  court  will 
be  found  the  grill  rooms,  dining  rooms 
and  reception  room.  On  the  mezzanine 
floor  are  the  ladies'  parlors  overlooking 
the  court.  The  court  will  be  covered 
with  an  art  glass  dome.  Drummers' 
sample  rooms,  a  barber  shop,  billiard  hall 
and  bowling  alleys  will  be  located  in  the 
basement.  The  upper  floors  are  arranged 
in  suite  and  siligle  rooms,  totaling 
175.  Half  of  these  will  be  equipped 
with  a  private  bath,  A  fan  system  of 
ventilating  will  be  installed  with  a  special 
device  in  each  room,  assuring  the  guest 
a  cool  night's  rest  in  the  hottest  of  sum- 
mer. 


Redlands   High   School. 

Architect  Norman  F.  Marsh  of  Los 
Angeles  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
school  board  of  Redlands  to  prepare 
plans  for  the  new  polytechnic  high  school 
to  be  erected  in  that  city  and  for  which 
a  bond  issue  for  $85,000  was  recently 
voted.  Two  buildings  will  be  erected. 
The  domestic  science  building  will  be  a 
two-story  and  baseinent  structure,  70  by 
130  feet,  and  will  contain  departtnents 
for  clay  modeling,  art  and  metal  ham- 
mering, domestic  science,  sewing,  milli- 
nery, a  four-room  flat  which  will  illus- 
trate a  modern  home,  a  hospital  ward 
containing  beds,  kitchen  and  closets,  and 
commercial  department.  The  industrial 
building  will  be  one-story,  100  by  160 
feet,  with  forge  and  finishing  room,  four 
foundry  and  wood-cutting  rooms  and  a 
drafting  department  on  a  mezzanine 
floor. 


Phoenix  Architects. 

The  architects  and  contractors  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  held  a  love  feast  recently 
at  which  twenty-one  members  of  the 
various  trades  and  professions  attended. 
Clinton  Campbell  was  the  toastmaster 
and  spoke  on  the  relations  of  the  archi- 
tect to  the  contractor.  Architect  Thorn- 
ton Fitzhugh  responded  to  the  topic, 
"The  Relation  of  the  Architect  to  the 
Owner";  W.  R.  Norton,  "Is  Competition 
a  Success?";  L.  G.  Knipe,  "Is  a  Technical 
Education  Necessarv  in  an  Architectural 
Way?"  and  J.  M.  Creighton,  "The  Future 
of  Phoenix."  Other  speakers  were  A.  B. 
Coates,  John  O'Malley  and  Hal  Bennett, 
who  discussed  the  relation  between  the 
lumberman  and  the  owner  and  builder. 


Big  Department  Store  Building. 

.\rchitect  Charles  W.  Dickey,  who 
maintains  oftices  in  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento,  and  who  was  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  Walter  Reid  in  Oakland,  has 
plans  under  way  for  a  splendid  department 
store  building  for  H.  C.  Capwell,  the  well 
known  Oakland  dry  goods  merchant  and 
banker.  The  building  is  to  occupy  the 
present  site  of  the.  Hotel  Touraine  at 
Clay  and  Fourteenth  streets,  and  will 
cover  the  entire  lot,  130  by  207  feet.  The 
structure  will  be  Class  A,  four  stories 
and  basement,  with  steel  frame,  concrete 
walls  and  floors  and  exterior  of  white 
mat  glazed  terra  cotta.  There  will  be 
three  passenger,  one  freight  elevator  and 
two  automatic  dumb  waiters.  All  the 
conveniences  to  be  found  in  the  most  up- 
to-date  department  stores  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  plans,  including  cafe,  hos- 
pital, children's  play  room,  roof  garden 
women's  rest  rooms,  etc.  Work  on  the 
building  is  to  be  started  January  1,  1911. 

Mr.  Dickey  also  has  plans  for  two  large 
buildings  in  Sacramento,  one  an  apart- 
ment house  and  the  other  a  hotel  and 
oflice  building. 

Reid  Bros.  Design  Library 

The  San  Francisco  public  lil)rary  trus- 
tees have  plans  for  a  municipal  library, 
and  a  special  election  will  probably  be 
called  in  the  near  future  to  authorize  a 
5  per  cent  bond  issue  of  $600,000  to  add 
to  the  $123,497.28  now  in  the  city  treas- 
ury for  buik'ling  purposes. 

It  is  proposed  to  erect  the  library  in 
the  center  of  the  city's  block  bounded  by 
Van  Ness  avenue  and  Hayes,  Franklin 
and  Fell  streets.  It  will  be  of  massive 
Graeco-Roman  architecture.  According 
to  tentative  plans  by  Reid  Brothers,  the 
building  will  be  three  stories  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  dome.  The  ground  story 
will  have  the  children's  and  newspaper 
rooms,  storage  rooms,  lavatories,  etc. 
The  second  floor  will  have  a  foyer,  a 
main  staircase  hall,  periodical,  select 
library  and  reference  reading  rooms. 
The  upper  floor  will  contain  study  rooms, 
a  music  room  and  space  for  growth. 

The  stack  rooms,  which  will  extend  m 
height  the  three  stories,  will  afTord  space 
for  340,000  volumes. 


Two  Pretentious  Hotels. 

Architects  MacDonald  and  Apnlegarth 
of  San  Francisco  have  plans  for  two  ure- 
tentious  hotels  to  be  erected  in  the  Bay 
City.  One  is  for  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  It  will  be  of  rem- 
forced  concrete,  eight  stories  high,  and 
will  contain  371  rooms.  The  estimated 
cost  is  $350,000.  The  other  hotel  will 
cost  approximately  $750,000,  and  is  for 
the  Nob  Hill  Company.  It  will  occupy 
a  commanding  site  overlooking  the  city 
at  California  and  Jones  streets,  and  will 
be  Class  .A  and  ten  stories  high. 
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San  Francisco  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

A  speKal  meeting  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chapter,  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects, was  held  at  Bergez-Franks  restaur- 
ant on  Thursday  evening.  May  19th. 

After  dinner,  the  meeting  was  called  to 
order  by  President  William  Mooser.  the 
members  present  being  Louis  C.  Mull- 
gardt.  vice-president;  Sylvain  Schnaitta- 
cher.  secretary  and  treasurer;  William 
Curlett.  trustee:  Oscar  Haupt.  Charles 
Paflf.  John  D.  Hatch.  Louis  Mastropas- 
qua.  James  W.  Reid.  E.  J.  Vogel,  Leo  J. 
Devlin.  Earl  B.  Scott,  Wm.  H.  Crim.  Jr., 
E.  A.  Coxhead.  J.  Gather  Xewsom.  Wm. 
C.  Hays.  August  G.  Headman,  Matt. 
O'Brien.  Chas.  P.  Weeks.  G.  A.  Lans- 
burgh.  John  Galen  Howard,  Geo,  B.  Mc- 
Dougall.  John  Bakewell,  Jr..  Bernard  J. 
Joseph.  Louis  S.  Stone.  Wm.  LAVoollett. 
T.  Patterson  Ross  and  Clinton  Day. 

Messrs.  Geo.  C.  Wales  of  Boston  and 
Edward  A.  Crane  of  Philadelphia  were 
present  as  guests  of  the  Chapter. 

The  minutes  of  the  regular  quarterly 
meeting  of  .April  21st.  were  read,  and  on 
motion  of  Mr.  Bakewell.  were  corrected 
1)y  the  insertion  of  the  names  of  the 
originators  of  important  motions;  and  in 
tliis  shape  were  then  approved. 

.\t  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  the 
president  requested  the  suspension  of  the 
usual  order  of  business  so  the  Chapter 
might  have  the  opportunity  of  some  re- 
marks from  the  visiting  architects — 
Messrs.  Wales  and  Crane.  Both  gentle- 
men favored  the  Chapter  with  expres- 
sions of  their  appreciation  of  the  recep- 
tion accorded  them  and  extended  the 
compliments  of  their  home  Chapters  to 
the  San   Francisco  Chapter. 

Mr.  James  W.  Reid.  for  the  Committee 
on  Entertainment  and  Reception,  re- 
ported that  his  committee  was  making 
satisfactory  and  encouraging  progress 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  .\.  L  A.  con- 
vention, to  be  held  in  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Bernard  J.  Joseph,  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Legislation,  reported  that  the 
law  of  1872  was  in  the  hands  of  an  attor- 
ney, and  as  soon  as  the  committee  re- 
ceived the  draft  of  the  same  and  had 
consulted  with  the  Southern  California 
Chapter's  committee,  the  same  would  be 
printed  and  given  to  the  members  for 
consideration. 

For  the  Building  Laws  Committee.  Mr. 
E.  J.  Vogel  had  nothing  to  report,  but 
complained  that  he  had  not  been  notified 
of  proposed  building  laws  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Building  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Supervisors. 

Mr.  L.  C.  MuUgardt,  for  the  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws,  reported  that  a  draft  of  the 
revised  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  printer. 

The  secretary  repijrted  that  the  ab- 
sence   of   i\Ir.   T.    J.    Welsh    was    due    to 


illness,  and  that  there  was  nothing  to 
report  from  the  Committee  on   Publicity. 

Mr.  ^\'m.  Mooser.  as  chairman  of  the 
Panama-Pacific  International  Exposition 
Committee,  reported  that  up  to  date  he 
had  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the 
Exposition  Company  to  the  amount  of 
$18,600. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Joseph,  one  of  the  Chapter's 
delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
.\ssociation.  reported  having  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Housing  Association;  also 
progress  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 

Communications  were  received  and  or- 
dered placed  on  file  from  the  Associated 
Roofers,  regarding  the  building  law  re- 
quiring the  asbestos  sheet  in  roof  cover- 
ing; from  .\lfred  -A.  Goldschmidt.  regard- 
ing architectural  books;  from  Chas.  E. 
Hodges  in  regard  to  non-certificated 
architects  practicing  in  San  Francisco; 
from  Henry  .A.  Schulze.  advising  the 
Chapter  of  his  pleasure  in  representing 
it  at  the  convention  of  the  .\merican 
Federation  of  ,\rt;  also  that  the  San 
Francisco  Chapter  led  all  other  Chap- 
ters, excepting  Chicago,  in  the  amount 
subscribed  to  the  ^IcKim  Memorial 
Fund,  and  would  have  led  it  also  had  it 
not  been  for  an  individual  subscription 
in  that  city  of  $5,000;  and  from  Maurice 
Levy,  in  regard  to  securing  a  position  as 
draughtsman. 

The  letter  from  the  .\ssociated  Roofers 
was  referred  to  the  Building  Laws  Com- 
mittee of  the  Cliapter  for  consideration. 
The  communication  from  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Hodges  was  referred  to  the  State  Board 
of  .Architecture. 

Mr.  Chas.  T.  Mott.  a  Fellow  of  the 
.\.  1.  .\.  and  a  member  of  the  Brooklyn 
Chapter,  having  made  the  necessary  ap- 
plication and  there  being  no  objection, 
was  declared  a  member  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco  Chapter. 

Mr.  Oswald  Speir.  having  made  appli- 
cation for  associate  membership  and 
there  being  no  objection,  was  declared 
elected  an  associate  member  of  the  Chap- 
ter. 

Messrs.  Ehrenpfort,  Farr,  Jacobs  and 
Kelham  were  unanimously  elected  to 
memljership. 

The  following  resolution  was  proposed 
bj-  Mr.  Howard,  duly  seconded  and  unan- 
imouslj'  carried: 

"The  San  Francisco  Chapter.  .\.  I.  A., 
desires  to  express  its  hearty  congratula- 
tions to  its  fellow  member.  Clinton  Day, 
L.  L.  p..  on  the  occasion  of  the  distin- 
guished honor  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
LTniversity  of  California  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  institution's  fiftieth  anni- 
versary." Mr.  Day  gracefully  expressed 
his  appreciation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  by  the  Chapter. 

Los  Angeles  Chapter,  A.  I.  A. 

The  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Southern  California  Chapter  of  the 
.American     Institute    of    .Architects    was 
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held  early  in  M.ij'  in  Levy's  cafe,  about 
thirty  members  attending.  President 
Frank  D.  Hudson  presided.  New  mem- 
bers were  announced  as  follows:  Henry 
Lord  Gay,  San  Diego,  a  fellow  of  the 
Institute;   Irving  J.   Gill,  San  Die^o. 

The  resolution  raising  the  initiation 
fees  was  adopted.  These  fees  are  now  $25 
for  regular  membership  and  $10  for  jun- 
ior membership. 

Following  the  usual  dinner  various  leg- 
islative measures  were  discussed.  Mr. 
J.  J.  Backus,  chief  inspector  of  buildings 
of  Los  Angeles,  outlined  the  position  of 
the  building  department  in  regard  to  the 
Burnett  tenement  act. 

Mr.  J.  A.  McLeod,  an  architect  of  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  was  a  visitor  and  gave  an 
account  of  the  experience  of  his  chapter 
in  working  for  a  state  law  in  Minnesota 
for  the  licensing  of  architects. 


Builders'    Exchange    Election. 

The  annual  election  of  officers  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Builders'  E.xchange  was  held 
in  May,  with  the  following  result:  W.  S. 
Daubenspeck,  president;  P.  J.  Bolin,  first 
vice-president;  J.  A.  Watt,  second  vice- 
president;  C.  V.  Fowler,  third  vice-presi- 
dent, and  D.  M.  Leary,  treasurer.  The 
directors  to  fill  the  five  expired  terms  are 
W.  E.  Thornton,  J.  A.  Crook,  J.  S.  Mer- 
rill, John  Griffin,  J.  H.  Bean.  J.  R.  Kline 
is  secretary. 


Plans  for  Oakland  Bank. 

Among  the  architects  who  are  prepar- 
ing competitive  designs  for  the  ten  or 
twelve-story  Class  A  bank  and  office 
building  for  the  Security  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  Oakland  are  Meyer  &  Reid. 
McCall  &  Wythe,  Charles  Peter  Weeks, 
Newsom  &  Frary  and  Henry  Meyers. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is 
$200,000.  Work  on  the  structure  will  not 
be   started  before  Januar3-   1,   1911. 

Change   of   Partnership. 

The  architectural  firm  of  Hunt,  Eager 
&  Burns,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  dissolved 
partnership,  Messrs.  Hunt  and  Burns  re- 
maining together,  and  Mr.  Eager  taking 
his  brother  with  him.  The  present  offices 
in  the  Laughlin  building  will  be  main- 
tained by  both  firms  until  Eager  &  Eager 
have  their  offices  completed  in  the  Story 
building. 

High    School    Competition. 

Architects  Gumming  and  Weymouth 
of  Oakland  have  had  their  plans  accept- 
ed in  a  competition  for  a  one-story  and 
basement  high  school  building  at  Anti- 
och.  The  building  will  cost  about  $16,- 
000. 


G.  .\.  Hansen,  San  Diego;  A.  D.  Sturgis, 
Long  Beach,  and  O.  M.  Warner,  Los 
Angeles. 

Structural   Defects   in   City   Schools. 

Structural  defects  have  been  discov- 
ered in  four  of  the  public  schools  by  a 
special  commission  appointed  by  the  San 
Francisco  board  of  works.  The  schools 
found  lacking  in  the  required  elements 
of  safety  were  the  ]\Iission  grammar,  the 
Bryant,  the  McKinlev  and  the  Clement. 
These  buildings  were  erected  under  the 
last  administration  out  of  the  special 
bond  issue.  The  board  of  works  already 
has  made  the  necessary  alterations  in 
the  Bryant  and  Clement,  and  at  once  will 
authorize  changes  in  the  McKinley  and 
Mission  schools. 

The  examination  of  all  the  new  school 
buildings  was  made  by  J.  D.  Galloway, 
Matthew  O'Brien  and  Henry  A.  Camp- 
bell. They  found  the  great  percentage 
of  the  schools  structurally  sound,  but 
noted  deficiencies  as  follows: 

"Mission  Grammar — Three  of  the 
trusses  are  of  poor  design  and  veri- 
costly.  Chimney  dangerous.  Yard  sheds 
poorly   designed. 

"Bryant — Steel  columns  and  girders 
recommended  to  render  building  safe. 
Chimney   dangerous. 

"McKinley  —  Trusses  over  windows 
carrying  floors  only  15  per  cent  in  re- 
quired strength  in  rods.  Chimney  dan- 
gerous. 

"Clement — We  find  that  the  reinforced 
concrete  girders  of  the  first  floor  run- 
ning to  the  center  portion  of  the  build- 
ing and  the  similar  girders  of  the  base- 
ment floor  over  the  sub-basement  are 
entirely  too  light,  having  but  39  per 
cent  of  the  required  strength.  Columns 
also  supporting  these  girders  deficient  in 
strength.  Trusses  carrying  second  floor 
joists  over  windows  have  but  small  frac- 
tion of  strength  necessary  to  carry  load. 
Chimney   dangerous. 

Under  the  head  of  "General  Com- 
ment," the  report  says: 

"We  note  that  throughout  the  schools 
not  enough  attention  was  paid  to  the 
structural  designs.  A  case  in  point  was 
the  Mission  grammar  school,  where  a 
considerable  saving  could  have  been 
made  to  the  city  in  the  steel  frame,  most 
of  which  is  far  heavier  than  the  most 
rigid  assumption  would  warrant.  It  is 
deficient  in  bracing,  which  we  consider 
essential." 


New    Architects. 

Certificates  to  practice  architecture 
have  been  issued  by  the  state  board  to 
the  following:  Frank  Kegley,  Blanchard 
building;  Robert  Halley,  Jr.,  San  Diego; 


Personal 

J.  Gather  Newsom  has  formed  a  part- 
nership with  I.  E.  Frary,  with  offices  at 
319  Central  Bank  building,  Oakland. 
Mr.  Frary  has  been  practicing  architec- 
ture in  Chicago  and  has  brought  with 
him  the  most  modern  ideas  relating  to 
architecture.  The  new  firm  will  open  a 
San   Francisco   office   shortly. 
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Maiiaging  Editor 


In  a  recent  lecture  before  the  Roval 
]n.stitute  of  British  Architects,  Pro- 
fessor Lethaby  of 
E.XPERIMENTS  IN  London  opened  a 
.ARCHITECTURE  new    line    in    archi- 

tectural thought 
when  he  argued  that  all  architectural 
development  is  the  outcome  of  a  series 
(if  experiments  conducted  by  a  large 
number  of  men  over  a  considerable 
[jeriod,  the  men  all  working  in  har- 
mony with  one  another  and  with  the 
spirit  of  their  country  and  the  time. 

Professor  Lethaby  took  examples 
from  all  times,  from  among  the  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  the  Byzantines,  the  great 
(iothic  workers  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  the  revivalists  of  the  Renaissance 
period,  in  Italy,  France,  and  England. 
Most  of  the  architects  he  mentioned 
were  also  mechanical  or  military  engi- 
neers, or  both ;  many  of  them  were 
geometricians  of  note ;  others  were 
mathematicians,  and  even  astronomers 
and  aviators.  In  many  cases  men  jxis- 
sessed  of  these  high  scientific  attain- 
ments, as  they  would  be  reckoned  in 
their  days,  not  only  followed  the  art 
of  architecture,  but  the  arts  of  sculp- 
ture and  painting  also.  The  greatest 
men  were  men  of  many  parts. 

But  the  real  lesson  which  Professor 
Lethaby  drew  was  that  architectural 
development  was  a  natural  oi  tcome 
of  a  deep  insight  into  scientific  con- 
struction ;  that  the  great  buildings 
were  not  erected  merely  because 
their  designers  were  inspired  artists, 
but  because  the}'  applied  their  artistic 
capabilities  to  the  production  of  beau- 
tiful forms  on  scientific  lines;  that  the 
science  of  construction  was  the  neces- 
sary basis  out  of  which  all  the  rest 
grew.  He  laid  particular  stress  upn 
the  fact  that  Gothic  architecture  w^s 
an  architecture  of  scientific  construc- 
tion almost  entirely ;  of  poise  and 
counterpoise,  thrusts  and  their  resist- 
ance :  that  it  developed  by  each  daring 
experiment  being  made  in  advance  of 
a  previous  one  little  less  daring  but 
successful.  He  showed  that  the  whole 
idea  of  domical  construction  had  a  sci- 
entific basis,  and  that  here  again  fresh 
experiment  succeeded  each  successful 
e.xperiment,  the  steps  being  slow  and 
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many  before  the   final   greiit   achieve- 
ments were  accompHshed. 

Having  thus  historically  substan- 
tiated this  position,  Professor  Lethaby 
went  on  to  explain  that  the  architec- 
tural education  of  the  future  should 
have  a  sound  scientific  basis.  It  ap- 
pears that  what  Professor  Hamlin 
said  in  England  a  few  months  ago 
about  the  highly  scientific  basis  of 
architectural  training  in  America  has 
led  to  much  deep  thought  upon  the 
part  of  the  educational  leaders  in  Lon- 
don, and  that  they  have  come  to  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  for  the  method  in  which  we 
Americans  are  proceeding.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  scientific  age.  The 
greatest  structural  works  of  the  last 
fifty  years  have  not  been  architectural, 
but  of  a  purely  engineering  character. 
If  architecture  is  to  take  advantage  of 
modern  science,  if  it  is  to  develop 
along  new  and  sound  lines,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  architects  should  them- 
selves be  scientists,  or,  at  any  rate, 
that  they  should  understand  the  sci- 
ence of  the  construction  which  they 
use. 


In  answer  to   a  query   propounded 
by  a  citizen  through  a  newspaper  in 
Boston   an   archi- 
OWNER  TO  BLAME  tect    attempts    to 

FOR  MANY  "EXTRAS"  answer  the  ques- 
tion "Why  is  it 
that  contractors'  bids  on  a  building 
almost  always  exceed  the  architects' 
estimate  of  its  cost,"  as  follows:  "My 
experience  is  that  almost  invariably 
the  owner  comes  to  the  architect's 
office  filled  up  with  ideas  that  he  can 
build  for  much  less  than  the  cost  of 
construction.  Oftentimes  he  will  go 
to  a  first-class  architect,  who  will  be 
honest  with  him  and  tell  him  what  his 
building  is  going  to  cost,  which  of 
course  will  not  satisfy  him  as  the  cost 
will  be  above  his  ideas.  Then  he  will 
begin  to  hunt  for  someone  who  will 
tell  him  his  building  will  cost  what  his 
idea  is.  As  a  result  he  gets  hold  of 
an  unscrupulous  architect,  or  one  who 
is  not  experienced,  and  does  not  know 
the  cost  of  construction,  and  starts  on 
the  plans.     As  the  plans  progress  dif- 


ferent things  present  themselves  to  the 
mind  of  the  owner  and  he  has  them 
incorporated  in  his  building,  which, 
though  seemingly  small,  individually, 
will  swell  materially  the  total  cost  of 
construction  in  the  end.'' 

The  real  trouble  seems  to  be  the 
anomalous  position  taken  by  many 
architects.  They  are  apt  in  the  first 
stages  of  the  consultation  to  allow  the 
owner  to  dictate.  We  do  not  believe 
there  are  nearly  as  many  "unscrupu- 
lous" architects  as  careless  or  thought- 
less ones.  The  owner  always  wants 
his  building  started  the  day  after  he 
has  bought  his  lot  and  decided  to 
build.  The  result  is  that  there  are 
few  buildings  that  receive  sufficient 
preliminary  study.  The  architect  is 
careless  of  his  reputation  and  thought- 
less of  the  results  when  he  allows  the 
owner  to  dictate  when  the  drawings 
will  be  ready  for  figures.  When  an 
owner  insists  on  a  shorter  time  than 
the  architect  considers  reasonable  he 
should  be  notified  in  writing  that  the 
architect  waives  all  responsibility  in 
regard  to  correctness  of  the  plans,  at 
least  as  far  as  extras  are  concerned. 
It  seems  as  though  the  owner  would 
then  feel  that  the  responsibility  for 
haste  was  on  him  instead  of  the  archi- 
tect. 


Book  for  the  Homeseeker. 

The  Southern  Pacific  passensrer  traffic 
department  has  recently  published  an 
attractive  book  intended  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  homeseeker  and  California 
settler.  The  book  is  not  a  compilation. 
Sources  of  information  have  been  drawn 
upon  freely,  but  the  book  represents  the 
observations  and  convictions  of  thirty- 
five  years  of  continuous  residence  in 
California,  and  of  close  personal  contact 
with  the  chief  centers  of  the  state,  both 
north  and  south. 

Nor  is  the  book  a  bit  of  "boom"  litera- 
ture. It  indicates  clearly  the  great  ad- 
vantages which  this  Pacific  Coast  state 
offers  settlers,  but  keeps  in  mind  at  all 
times  the  man  who  "wants  to  know," 
and  who,  turning  hopefully  to  California 
to  find  a  permanent  home,  cannot  afford 
to  be  misled.  The  aim  of  the  book  would 
seem  to  be  to  present  California  as  it  is 
today,  with  no  other  object  than  to  sub- 
serve at  once  the  interests  of  the  state 
and  the  needs  of  the  homeseeker. 

A  copy  of  the  book  may  be  had  free 
upon  application. 


Cleanliness  in  Ventilation. 

By  Ralph  C.  Taggart.*  in  Heating;  and 
Ventilating  Magazine. 

THERE  is  one  point  in  the  design  of 
ventilating  apparatus  which  is  too 
often  overlooked.  This  is  the  clean- 
liness of  the  apparatus.  Where  air-clean- 
ing washers  or  filters  are  used  they  will 
require  attention.  Many  of  these  appli- 
ances, if  not  properly  looked  after,  be- 
come themselves  most  foul.  Whether 
or  not  the  apparatus  has  an  air  washer 
or  an  air  filter,  it  should  itself  be  ar- 
ranged so  that  all  air  passages  can  be 
kept  clean. 

Horizontal  air  flues  and  ducts  which 
are  not  themselves  cleaned  out  become 
in  many  cases  real  dirt  collectors.  How 
often  have  we  looked  at  the  basement 
plans  of  a  ventilating  equipment  in  which 
the  flues  seemed  most  to  resemble  the 
intertwinings  of  many  serpents.  These 
flues  often  cannot  be  cleaned  and,  even 
where  clean-out  doors  are  provided,  the 
ducts  usually  are  not  cleaned  out  on 
account  of  the  labor  involved. 

How  many  owners  and  occupants  of 
buildings  know  what  they  have  in  their 
basements?  1  can  hardly  blame  a  society 
lady  of  New  York  City  for  her  fixed  de- 
termination not  to  have  any  air  from 
the  basement  brought  to  the  rooms  of 
her  new  house.     She  did  not  mean  base- 

*Consiilting  professor  of  heating  and  ventilation. 
Polytechnic    Institute,    Brooklyn,    N.    V. 


ment  air,  but  air  from  out-of-doors  car- 
ried through  the  basement.  At  first  her 
point  of  view  may  seem  foolish,  and 
probably  she  had  the  idea  that  more  or 
less  of  the  air  must  come  from  the  base- 
ment. But  where  we  know  the  condition 
of  the  insides  of  the  basement  flues  and 
ducts  of  rnany  heating  plants,  it  is  a 
question  whether  we  miglit  not  at  times 
prefer  air  taken  directly  from  the  base- 
ment. 

We  assume  so  readily  that  the  insides 
of  the  flues  and  ducts  of  the  ventilating 
apparatus  must  be  clean.  We  have  a 
right  to  assume  that  smooth  vertical 
flues  will  not  retain  much  dust,  but  in 
the  case  of  horizontal  ducts  and  flues  the 
condition  may  be  very  dififerent. 

Where  air  is  brought  from  out-of-doors 
and  heated  by  indirect  heaters,  the  air  is 
usually  carried  to  the  heaters  through 
ducts  or  flues.  It  is  much  better  to  bring 
the  air  directly  into  chambers  or  rooms 
in  which  the  indirect  heaters  are  located. 
These  rooms  will  then  become  cold  air 
settling  chambers.  This  arrangement 
leaves  the  bottoms  of  the  indirect  heat- 
ers entirely  open,  so  that  all  that  is  re- 
quired, in  the  way  of  hoods  or  casing,  is 
a  hood  directly  above  the  indirect  heater, 
with  a  short  connection  to  the  vertical 
flue.  The  indirect  heater  should,  of 
course,  be  placed  near  the  vertical  flue,  so 
that  tlie  cciiuicctioii  from  the  hood  will  be 
a  minimum.     .\  large  dcjor  into  tlie  hood 
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slioiild  be  prii\i(k-il  and  placed  so  as  to  be 
readily  opened.  It  is  essential  to  Iiave  a 
cold  air,  as  well  as  a  warm  air,  connec- 
tion to  each  vertical  air  supply  flue  when 
the  rooms  require  ventilation.  This  cold 
air  connection  allows  a  mixture  of  cold 
and  warm  air  to  pass  to  the  rooms  in 
moderate  weather,  when  a  mixture  is 
required,  in  order  to  lessen  the  tempera- 
ture without  lessening  the  quantitv  of  the 
air. 

The  bottom  inlet  of  the  vertical  air 
supply  flue  is  the  place  to  which  dirt  in 
the  vertical  flue  will  fall  and,  as  this  inlet 
may  be  left  entirely  open,  the  dirt  is 
readily  seen  and  may  be  easily  cleaned 
out.  These  cold  air  chambers  should  be 
rooms  from  which  dirt  may  be  easily 
removed.  They  should  be  finished 
smoothly  on  the  inside.  They  should 
not  be  rough  unfinished  spaces,  from 
which  the  complete  removal  of  dust  by 
sweeping  is  practically  impossible. 

In  the  case  of  vent  flues  the  lower 
outlet  may  be  an  open  enameled  outlet 
box.  Any  dust  in  a  vertical  vent  flue  will 
fall  to  this  open  vent  box,  when  it  can 
be  easily  seen  and  readily  removed. 
When  fans  are  used  it  is  essential  to 
arrange  all  horizontal  air  passages  so 
that  they  can  be  cleaned  out  with  the 
greatest   ease. 

There  is  a  method,  developed  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Baldwin  of  running  tempered 
air   ducts   in   the   basenionts   of   buildings. 


wliich  has  many  advantages.  The  gen- 
eral scheme  is  to  make  tlie  air  duct  a 
passage-way  through  which  a  man  can 
walk,  and  which  can  be  easily  kept  clean. 
The  intention  is  to  run  only  vertical 
flues  from  this  duct.  In  some  buildings 
this  duct  has  been  placed  next  to  the 
outside  basement  wall.  If  the  basements 
are  of  fair  height,  the  ducts  may  be  car- 
ried up  only  to  the  bottoms  of  the  base- 
ment windows,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  general  lighting  of  the  base- 
ment. It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  ar- 
range the  ducts  so  that  light  from  the 
basement  windows  will  pass  to  the  base- 
ment proper  by  glazing  the  sides  of  the 
ducts.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  desirable 
to  place  these  air  passages  away  from  the 
outside  building  walls  and  parallel  to 
interior  walls.  The  walls  on  the  upper 
floors,  directly  above  these  basement 
walls,  may  then  contain  the  vertical  flues 
and  become  what  are  called  the  "breath- 
ing walls."  In  many  buildings  these 
breathing  walls  can  best  be  located  at 
the  sides  of  corridors. 

At  those  points  within  the  basement, 
wliere  it  is  necessary  to  arrange  passage- 
ways, through  what  would  naturally  be 
the  duct  space,  the  duct  itself  may  be 
carried  above  or,  if  absolutely  necessary, 
below  the  doorways.  In  all  cases  these 
passages  above  or  below  doors  should 
be  made  large,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessi- 
ble and   readily  cleaned  out. 
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Ducts  made  in.  the  manner  described 
should  ,^ot  be  made  of  galvanized  iron. 
They  can  be  made  of  plastered  partitions 
with  concrete  floors,  similar  to  interior 
corridors,  or  they  may  be  made  with  a 
smooth  enamel  brick  or  tile  lining,  which 
can,  if  desired,  be  washed  out  with  a  hose 
or  otherwise  easily  cleaned. 

The  flues  to  the  various  rooms  will 
then  become  only  vertical  air  pasages, 
from  which  dust  and  dirt  must  fall  to 
the  air  passages  in  the  basement,  where 
It  can  be  easily  removed.  In  a  building 
of  permanent  construction  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  line  the  vertical  flues  with  a 
smooth  enamel  lining,  and  the  outlets  in 
the  various  rooms  mav  even  at  times  be 
formed  with  enamel  brick  with  rounded 
corners  without  the  use  of  registers. 


Hospital  Plumbing 

|-jOSPITAI.  plumbing  stands  in  a 
class  by  itself,  and  there  is,  perhaps, 
no  other  kind  of  building  in  which  good 
plumbing  work,  materials  and  fixtures 
are  of  so  much  importance,  particularly 
in  that  part  of  the  installation  which  has 
to  do  with  surgical  cases  and  the  prep- 
aration for  operations.  There  are  four 
divisions  of  the  plumbing  in  hospitals— 
that  which  is  installed  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  patients,  the  fixtures  and 
apoaratus  required  for  the  institution  as 
a  whole,  provision  for  the  doctors  and 
nurses,  and  apparatus  and  fixtures  used 
in  the  curing  of  diseases  and  performing 
of  operations. 

In  all  large  hospitals  the  patients  may 
be  roughly  grouped  as  private  cases, 
ward  patients  and  children.  The  private 
patients  are  quartered  in  private  rooms, 
the  same  as  in  a  hotel  building,  and  bath- 
rooms should  be  provided  adjoining 
these  private  rooms  in  the  same  manner 
as  \n  hotels  and  club  buildings. 

In  private  rooms  which  are  not  con- 
nected with  a  bathroom  stationary  lava- 
tories, at  least,  should  be  provided. 

For  the  accommodation  of  ward  pa- 
tients general  toilet  rooms,  also  bathing 
facilities,  are  provided  convenient  to  the 
wards,  and  in  the  receiving  ward  showers 
which  can  be  operated  by  an  attendant 
from  a  distance  are  very  desirable,  par- 
ticularly where  charity  patients  are  re- 
ceived, so  that  when  necessary  the  in- 
coming patient  can  be  thoroughly  scrub- 
bed before  being  assigned  to  quarters  in 
the  hospital. 

For  the  children's  ward  a  bathroom 
can  be  fitted  up  in  which  infants'  and 
children's  baths  are  installed.  Likewise 
in  the  toilet  room  children's  closets, 
which  are  only  about  thirteen  inches 
high,  may  be  specified  instead  of  the 
standard  size  of  closets. 

For  the  institution  in  general  a  kitchen 
and  diet  kitchen,  a  laundry,  water-heat- 
ing apparatus,  fire  lines,  helps'  toilet  and 


bathing  accommodations,  engineers' 
toilet  room  and  sundr"  other  sanitary 
provisions  will  be  necessary.  In  like 
manner  toilet  and  bathing  facilities  will 
be  necessary  for  the  doctors  and  nurses. 

All  of  the  foregoing  enumerated  sani- 
tary requirements  are  common  to  all 
institutions  of  this  character  and  difTer 
but  little  in  the  various  hospitals.  When, 
however,  the  matter  of  sanitary  appli- 
ances for  use  in  the  surgical  wing  of  the 
building  is  to  be  considered  it  will  be 
well  to  go  over  the  matter  thoroughly 
with  the  surgeon  having  charge  of  that 
branch  of  the  hospital  work.  Before 
doing  so  the  designer  should  familiarize 
himself  with  the  various  fixtures  and  ap- 
pliances designed  for  hospital  service 
and  the  advantages  and  limitations  of 
each  when   they  have  been  installed. 

Portable  bathtubs  on  wheels,  some  of 
tliem  fitted  with  frames  for  the  immer- 
sion of  typhoid  fever  and  sunstroke  pa- 
tients,  are   among  the  plumbing   fixtures 
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wliicli  will  be  required,  and  a  sink  or 
other  receptor,  set  with  the  top  level 
with  the  floor,  will  be  found  necessary 
for  drawing  oflf  the  waste  water  from  the 
tubs.  Further,  hot  and  cold  water  fau- 
cets, with  long  swing  spouts  set  over 
the  sink,  will  be  required  for  filling  the 
tubs. 

Slop  sinks  will  be  required  at  suitable 
places  to  facilitate  the  cleaning  of  wards, 
rooms  and  corridors,  and  f^oor  drains 
will  be  found  necessary  in  some  places — 
as,  for  instance,  the  ooerating  rooms, 
autopsy  rooms  and  morgue.  A  battery 
of  lavatories  fitted  with  knee  action  or 
pedal  arrangements  for  turning  on  or 
shutting  off  water  and  operating  the 
waste  plug  will  be  found  desirable  in  the 
doctors'  washroom,  where  thev  clean 
their  hands  before  and  after  operations. 

Hospital  sinks  will  be  required  in  the 
examining  rooms.  operating  rooms, 
morgue,  wards,  toilet  rooms,  sterilizing 
rooms  and,  possibly,  at  other  points, 
while  hospital  lavatories  with  knee  action 
or  pedal  operated  cocks  will  be  found 
desirable  in  the  operating,  sterilizing  and 
anesthizing  rooms.  At  some  of  the  fix- 
tures in  the  operating,  sterilizing  and 
other  rooms  connected  with  the  operat- 
ing room,  sterilized  w-ater  will  be  re- 
quired, and  special  water  distilline  appa- 
ratus will  be  necessary  for  this  purpose, 
together  with  the  pipes  leading  to  the 
fixtures.  Sterilizing  apparatus  will  like- 
wise be  required  and  will  be  located,  ni> 
doubt,  in  a  special  room  set  aside  for 
sterilizing  purposes.  Jn  this  room,  in 
addition  to  lavatories  and  a  sink,  large, 
deep  vats  or  tubs,  similar  to  sinks  but 
much  deeper  and  provided  with  plugs, 
will  be  necessary  for  holding  antiseptic 
fluids.  A  portable  immersion  tub  of  this 
description  set  upon  a  framework  with 
wheels  will  be  found  convenient  for  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place — as,  for  instance, 
into   an   operating   room — so   that   basins 


and  other  utensils  used  during  an  opera- 
tion can  be  immersed  from  time  to  time 
in   the  antiseptic   solution. 

In  the  laboratory  considerable  plumb- 
ing w-ill  likewise  be  required,  the  kind 
and  amount  depending  largely  upon  the 
size  and  completeness  of  the  laboratory 
equipment.  Autopsy  tables  with  waste 
connections  in  the  autopsv  room,  and 
mortuary  slabs  in  the  morgue,  will  also 
be  required,  and  sinks  will  be  convenient 
in  most  of  the  rooms  referred  to  in  the 
surgical  quarter. 


Phone  Oakland  3556    Res.  Phone  Merritt  2846 

GEO.  W.  SCHMITT 

Heating  &  Ventilating  Co. 

Floral  City  Furnaces,  SCHMITT'S 
GAS  FURNACES  (absolutely  odor- 
less). Heating  of  Residences  and 
Public  Buildings.  Tin,  Copper  and 
Sheet  Metal  Work. 

1160  WEBSTER   STREET 

OAKLAND     ::       ::     CALIFORNIA 
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In  addition  to  all  of  the  fixtures  and 
apparatus  enumerated  in  the  foregoing 
paragraphs  a  complete  Turkish  bath  will 
be  found  of  value  in  all  large  hospitals, 
while  apparatus  for  hj'drotherapeutic 
treatment  of  patients  will  be  found  nec- 
essarj'  in  some  liospitals  and  sanitari- 
ums.— Exchange. 


To  Exhibit  State  Building  Products. 

To  awaken  architects  and  builders  to 
the  advantages  of  using  California  mate- 
rials in  construction  work,  a  display  of 
natural  California  building  products  is 
being  arranged  for  exliibit  in  the  state 
mining  bureau.  Ferry  building,  San 
Francisco,  by  State  Mineralogist  Lewis 
A.    Aubury. 

As  soon  as  this  is  completed  a  cam- 
paign of  education  along  these  lines  will 
be  started  by  Dr.  C.  T.  Deans,  A.  H. 
Ward  and  W.  J.  Bartlett,  trustees  of 
the  bureau.  The  state  will  be  traversed 
to  secure  additions  to  the   collection. 

It  has  been  said  that  California  archi- 
tects and  contractors  are  not  alive  to 
the  high  quality  and  great  variety  of 
state    products. 

Aubury  says  that  in  the  construction 
of  public  buildings  in  this  state  stone  is 
often  imported  from  other  states,  and 
e-ven  from  foreign  countries,  when  a 
stone  of  an  equal  worth  can  be  obtained 
in  California.  The  exhibit  and  campaign 
are  designed  to  correct  this  popular 
error. 

California  is  rich  in  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  granite,  sandstone,  lime- 
stone, slate,  marble,  onyx,  pumice  stone, 
gypsum,  cement  and  infusorial  earths, 
and  these  materials  can  be  produced  at 
a  cost  much  less  than  they  can  be  im- 
ported  from   the    East. 

For  some  time  past,  the  state  mineral- 
ogist has  been  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  treasury  department  at  Washington 
that  California's  natural  products  are  be- 
ing discriminated  against  by  the  govern- 
ment  architects. 

In  the  Los  Angeles  postoffice  build- 
ing Wyoming  sandstone  was  specified, 
and  the   state  mineralogist  demonstrated 


II.  K.  fISNfR,  Ptesidul 
G.  «.  McKISSICH,  Swy. 
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flSHER  &  WOlfE  CO. 

Plumbing,  Steam /Gas  Fitting 


TINNING  AND   GENIRAI  I06BING 

207-209  Tehama  St.,  Near  Third  si.,  San  francisco 


R.  J.   O'BRIEN 


T.    F.    KIERNAN 


KIERNAN  &  O'BRIEN 

PLUMBERS 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

1754  MISSION  STREET,  Bet.  13th-14lh 

SAN   FRANCISCO    CAL. 

Builders' Association.  Box  149       Phone  Market  2517 


Phone  market  6906 


CITY  PLUMBING  GO. 

PLUMBING    AND 
HEATING 


233  LARXIN  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO 


PLUMBING 
^^  HEATING 
J.  E.  O'Mara 

449  MINNA  ST. 

Phone,  Douglas  3  42  1 


Busiiioss  Phom-s 
Oakland  3524 
Home  .\  1344 


Kes.dence  Phones 
Pied.  M7 
Home  3648 


Carl  Doell  &  Co. 

PLUMBING  «No 
GAS    FITTING 


467  Twenty-second  Street 

Residence.  557  31sl  Street  Bel*t€n  Bioad»d»  mi  lelegrdph 
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BKAUSE 

We  know  we 
can  please  you 


>Ve  are  pleasing 
a  srood  number  of 
architects  and  con- 
tractors who  insist 
on  prompt  service 
and  first  class 
worli. 

We  sret  their  bus- 
iness because  our 
prices  are  fair,and 
they  know  they  can 
depend  upon  us. 

CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

185  STEVENSON    ST. 
SAN    FRANCISCO  Phonc    douclas  387 


THE  QUAKER  FURNACE 
QILLEY=SCHMID  CO.,  Agents 

N.  W.  Cor.  13lb  and  Mission  Sts.,  Sao  FraociKO 


tliat  a  superior  quality  of  California 
sandstone  could  be  substituted,  with  a 
saving  of  $10,000  of  the  proposed  cost. 
The  government  engineers  were  con- 
vinced, and  the  United  States  saved  that 
amount  of  money  and  a  California  indus- 
try profited. 

The  state  mineralogist  intends  to  ar- 
range a  "Get-together"  meeting  of  the 
architects,  builders,  contractors  and 
Iniilding  material  dealers,  in  order  that 
the  different  allied  interests  may  be 
brought  into  touch  with  the  requirements 
of  the  case,  and  work  in  harmony.  It  is 
Mr.  .\ubury's  opinion  that  the  person 
who  is  most  responsible  for  the  existing 
state  of  aflfairs  is  the  owner,  the  man 
who  puts  up  the  capital. 


The  Convention  League 

The  League  announces  convention 
dates  for  San  Francisco  this  summer  and 
f.ill   as   follows: 

June  20-25 — Pacific  Coast  .\dvertising 
Men's  Association. 

September  5-9 — Delta  Upsilon  Conven- 
tion. 

September  7-9 — Concatenated  Order  of 
Hoo-Hoo. 

September  8-10 — Native  Sons  arrd 
Daughters. 

October  3 — Opening  reception  Spirit- 
ualist Convention. 

October  4-11— Druids. 

October  17-21 — National  Spiritualist 
.Association. 

Date  not  set — National  Institute  of 
-Vrchitects. 

Negotiations  are  in  progress  looking  to 
favorable  action  for  San  Francisco  in 
1911  by  a  number  of  large  assemblages. 
Two  of  these,  the  National  Educational 
.\ssociation  and  the  National  Grocers' 
.Association,  are  almost  certain  to  come. 

Every  convention  meeting  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  this  summer  will  be  attended 
by  delegations  from  San  Francisco, 
backed  by  influence  and  money  of  the 
League  to  make  a  campaign  for  San 
Francisco. 


Ransome  Company  in  New  Quarters. 

The  Ransome  Concrete  Company  has 
moved  from  the  Crocker  building  to  new 
offices  in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  build- 
ing at  57  Post  street,  San  Francisco.  A 
handsome  suite  has  been  taken  on  the 
sixth  floor.  It  is  much  more  convenient- 
ly arranged  than  the  old  offices,  having 
a  private  hall  from  which  the  several 
iilfices  of  the  company  may  be  reached. 
The  rooms  are  finished  in  weathered  oak 
and  have  large  plate-glass  windows 
which  aflford  good  light  and  excellent 
ventilation. 
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Will    Enlarge   Pullman    Plant.  plant  will  be  almost  doubled  and  a  much 

larger    number    of    men    employed    than 

Superintendent   of  Construction   H.   A  was  planned  in  the  beginning.     The  size 

Joslyn  of  the  Pullman  Company  has   re-  of  the  buildings  now  under  construction 

ceived    instructions     from     the     Chicago  is  from  200  by  350  to  400  feet  in  ground 

headquarters     to     make     the      Richmond  area.      They    are    all     three     stories      in 

plant   three-sevenths    larger   than   it    was  height,   built   of   reinforced   concrete   and 

at  first  intended.     The  company  had  ar-  pressed  brick.     In  order  to  resist  possi- 

ranged   to   erect   four   buildings,   but   has  ble  earthquake  shocks,  a  system  of  steel 

decided   to  increa.se  that  number  to  sev-  braces    has    been    installed,    making    the 

en.     This  means  that  the  capacity  of  the  buildings   unusually   strong. 
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and  TILES 
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-731  Seventh  Street,  Cor.  Brush  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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OSCAR 

L. 

ZEIS 

4-56 

East 

PLUMBING  AND  TINNING 

>f>f^^      JOBBING    A    SPECIALTV      ^^'f>f 
SixteentK   Street                                                                      OaKland. 

Cal. 

MAIN  OFFICE  BRANCHES  '  S?S,\°^k 

PROCTOR,  VERMONT  '  NEW  YORK 

VERMONT    MARBLE   CO. 

244  Brannan  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


v>»  AvinriTT  c       A  X.T  r\     T'll    ir    grates,  andirons,  fire  sets 

M.y\IN    1   ILlvO       y\INJJ         1    IL^ILr    AND  BACKUS  HEATERS    V      -^ 

California  Mantel  CSL  Tile  Company,  Inc. 

■WALTER   B.   FAWCETT,  Pres. 

OAKLAND,  CAL.     ph. 


HANBRIDQE  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electric  Contracting  and  Supplies 

E.stimates  Furnished  as  Low  as  Possible  77  Sutter  St.,   San   Francisco 

to  do  Good  Work  Phones.  DOUGLAS  27Q0    C  1516 
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By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


The    Latest    for    Natural    Wood    Finish 
Ornamentation. 

Architects  who  are  careful  in  their 
ornamental  treatment  of  interior  natural 
wood  finish,  will  doubtless  be  glad  to 
have  the  latest  catalogue  of  the  Decora- 
tors' Supply  Company,  copies  of  which 
may  be  had  free  of  charge  on  aoplica- 
tion  to  the  San  Francisco  sales  agents, 
the  Western  Builders'  Supply  Company, 
680  Mission  street.  The  catalogue  con- 
tains a  list  of  over  5,000  ornaments,  in- 
cluding miscellaneous  composition  carv- 
ings, leaves,  scrolls,  festoons,  mouldings 
of  all  kinds,  bands  and  friezes,  and  an 
especially  large  assortment  of  wall  panels 
for  tapestry.  These  wall  panels  are  fit- 
ted with  a  special  tapestry  strip  com- 
bination, which  makes  it  easy  to  apply 
silk  or  any  other  material. 

Architects  should  not  confuse  this 
material  with  miscellaneous  collections 
of  ornaments,  as  each  size  and  design  is 
carefully  modeled  and  executed  in  the 
finest  detail  of  the  order  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  work  finishes  natural  to 
match  the  grain  and  color  of  any  wood, 
including  redwood,  mahogany,  oak,  piiK-, 
etc." 


The  principal  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
compo  to  match  wood  has  been  that  any 
hard  substance  was  passed  oflf  on  the 
architect  as  "compo."  Such  material  gen- 
erally cracks,  checks,  or  warps,  and 
usually  does  not  have  the  grain  of  the 
wood,  but  looks  like  a  piece  of  china 
ware  when  finished.  The  compo  in  ques- 
tion has  none  of  these  defects,  and  is 
used  with  confidence  on  the  finest  work 
in  San  Francisco  and  elsewhere.  It  is 
the  result  of  many  years  of  nractical 
experience  by  thoroughly  capable  archi- 
tects, designers  and  chemists. 

This  catalogue  is  furnished  only  to 
registered  architects  by  the  Western 
Builders'  Supply  Companj',  who  also 
carry  the  largest  stock  of  capitals  and 
brackets,  and  turned,  pressed  and  art 
mouldings  on  the  Coast. 


Moves  to   New   Offices. 

The  H.  D.  Samuel  Companj-  has  out- 
grown its  quarters  on  Valencia  street, 
San  Francisco,  and  has  moved  to  larger 
and  more  central  offices  in  the  Monad- 
niick  building.  The  company's  yards  are 
at   Thirteenth  and  Mission  streets. 


SOUTHERN  P.\CIFIC  COMP.\XY'S  POWER  HOUSE,  0.-\KL.-.:,Z,' 

D.  J.  Patterson,  Architect 

This  modem  structure  faced   with  red  pressed  brick  and  **Qolden  Gate  Sandstone"  brick  manufacturedlby 

the  GOLDEN  GATE  BRICK  CO.     Factoo,  Antioch.    Office,  660  Market  Street.^San 

Francisco.     We  also  sell  Clay  Pressed  Brick  (Enamel,  Mat  Glazed.  Buff,  and  Fire  I. 
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THE 

Roebling  Construction  Co. 

OF    NEW   YORK 

FIREPROOF    CONSTRUCTION 

AND 

WIRE   LATH 
THE  SYSTEM  THAT  IS  FIREPROOF 

1017-1018  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

Plione.  Temporary  4312 


Send  for  the   Humphrey   Booklet. 

"The_  Cheapest  Hot  Water  in  the 
World,"  is  the  name  of  a  readable  and 
attractively  printed  booklet  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Humphrey  Company  of 
Kalamazoo.  Of  the  several  interesting 
things  to  be  found  in  the  book,  the  fol- 
lovifing  is  an  example: 

"The  cheapest  hot  water  in  the  world 
is  heated  by  the  Humphrey  instantaneous 
bath  water  heaters.  Every  one  would 
like  to  have  in  his  home  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  hot  water  ready  at  any  minute. 
The  object  of  this  booklet  is  to  show 
that  we  have  within  easy  reach  of  every 
home,  simple  or  elaborate,  a  device  that 
will  answer  this  wish  to  your  perfect 
satisfaction. 

"It  is  the  Humphrey  water  Iieater. 
There  are  two  kinds — both  instantaneous 
— the  Humphrey  bath  water  heater  and 
the  Humphrey  automatic  water  heater. 
Both  burn  gas.  The  bath  heater  is  best 
for  one  bathroom,  or  similar  use.  The 
automatic  is  best  to  supply  several  fau- 
cets, bath  tubs,  laundry  tubs  and  sinks." 


Magazine   Wanted. 

Mr.  George  Kroonen  of  Corona,  Cal.. 
would  like  a  copy  of  the  September,  1909. 
issue  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer  to 
complete  his  files.  Twenty-five  cents  will 
I)e  paid   for  this  issue. 


The  Mission   Bank   Decorations. 

San  Francisco  has  passed  through  the 
"Rush"  stage,  incident  to  the  period  fol- 
lowing the  ereat  fire,  and  has  gotten 
down  to  a  sane  level.  The  property 
owner  has  recovered  his  equilibrium,  and 
is  willing  to  listen  to  the  advice  of  the 
architect,  and  to  acknowledge  that  it  is 
worth  while  to  put  character  into  a  build- 
ing by  arranging  for  decorative  effects 
which  will  beautify  the  building  and  be 
a  source  of  pride  to  all  concerned  in  the 
work. 

The  new  bank  building,  now  being  fin- 
ished at  Valencia  and  Sixteenth  streets, 
is  typical  of  the  new  era  of  construction. 
The  architects,  Messrs.  Crim  &  Scott, 
have  designed  a  building  which  is  the 
finest  in  the  Mission  district,  and  an 
ornament  to  the  city.  The  decorations 
are  exceptionally  fine,  the  work  as  done 
furnishing  conclusive  proof  that  the  dec- 
orator, Frank  Griflin,  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  designer.  The  vestibule, 
on  the  Sixteenth  street  side,  is  decor- 
ated in  three  tints,  relieved,  or  "touched 
up"  with  gold  leaf.  The  banking  room 
is  finished  in  the  same  general  style, 
and  makes  a  very  showy  appearance. 
The  apartments  on  the  second  and  third 
floors  are  finished  in  dull  tints,  the  living 
rooms  having  a  landscape   border. 

The  architects  and  tlie  bank  directors 
unite  in  saying  that  the  decorative  work 
is  eminently  satisfactory. 


MacKenzie    Roof    Co. 

f  1^  § 


425  15th   St..   OaKland 

Phone    OaKland   34-61 


HARDWOODS 

Largest   Stock   West   of   Chicaso 


WHITE     BROTHERS 

Spear   and    Howard    Streets,   San    Francisco 
Phone    Kearny   253 
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SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,   Inc. 

INSPECTING  AND    TESTING  ENGINEERS 
AND  CHEMISTS 
651  HOWARD  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


245  SO.  LOS  ANQELES  STREET 

LOS  ANGELES 
irSSPECTORS    OR 

IRON,  STEEL,  CEMEINT 

REPRESENTED     AT 

SEATTLE  SAN  DIEQO  PUEBLO  BIRMINGHAM  PITTSBURG 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  PHILADELPHIA  MONTREAL  GLASGOW 


The  Hipolito   Screen. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
California  is  producing  window  screens 
and  screen  doors  equal  to  any  manufac- 
tured in  the  East.  Unless  the  entire 
window  is  covered,  the  patent  sliding 
window  screen  seems  to  give  most  satis- 
faction, as  they  keep  insects  out,  are 
always  in  place  when  wanted,  never  get 
out  of  order,  and  look  well. 

Special  attention  is  called  to  the  "even 
tension"  method  of  fastening  the  wire, 
also  the  coped  corners  cabinet  made  with 
spiral  dowel,  making  the  strongest  pos- 
sible  construction. 

It  costs  very  little  more  to  use  genuine 
bronze  wire,  which  is  practically  ever- 
lasting; it  never  rusts,  not  even  when 
exposed   to   salt   spray  or   fog. 

The  trouble  with  poor  screens  is  they 
either  sag,  are  full  of  holes,  or  do  not  fit. 
The  "Hipolito"  does  not  have  these 
faults,  and  serves  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  built;  viz.,  to  keep  flies,  moscuitoes 
and  other  insects  out  all  the  time. 

The  Western  Builders'  Supply  Com- 
pany of  680  Mission  street.  San  Fran- 
cisco, are  agents  for  the  Hipolito  screen, 
which  is  manufactured  by  the  Hipolito 
Screen  and  Sash  Company  of  Los  An- 
geles. 

Meurer  Bros,  on  the  Coast. 

Meurer  Bros."  Company  of  Brooklyn, 
X.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  the 'well  known 
galvanized  iron  Spanish  tile,  report  a 
steadv  increase  in  their  Pacific  Coast 
business  which  speaks  well  for  the  com- 
pany's goods.  J.  H.  McDonald,  the 
Coast  manager,  has  recovered  from  a 
severe  attack  of  illness,  and  his  friends 
are  pleased  to  see  him  back  in  the  har- 
ness again.  During  the  latter  part  of 
Mr.  McDonald's  illness  the  San  Fran- 
cisco office  was  in  charge  of  .\.  \V.  New- 
bould.  who  was  sent  out  here  from  the 
home  office.  Mr.  Newbould  was  accom- 
panied by  Mrs.  Newbould,  and  they  made 
their  headquarters  at  the  Peninsula  Hotel 
at  San  Mateo,  Mr.  Xewbould  made 
many  friends  and  secured  quite  a  little 
new  business  for  his  company  during  his 
brief  stay  in  San  Francisco. 


Build   Oakland   Homes. 

Sturgeon  &  White  of  904  San  Pablo 
avenue,  Oakland,  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  building  moderate  priced 
homes.  A  number  of  attractive  bunga- 
lows have  lately  been  finished  by  this 
firm,  and  the  owners  are  said  to  be  very 
well  pleased.  .\  handsome  bungalow  has 
been  completed  for  Mr.  J.  J.  Flynn  on 
Piedmont  avenue,  at  a  cost  of  $3,500.  It 
contains  five  rooms  and  bath  and  a 
kitchenette.  The  interior  finish  is  Ore- 
gon pine,  with  oak  floors  and  tiled  bath- 
room, paneled  and  beamed  dining  room 
and  bed  chambers  papered  with  pictorial 
frieze.  The  house  also  has  a  large  open 
fireplace,  gas  and  electric  fixtures  and 
other  conveniences. 


The  Locke  Foundation  Company. 

The  Locke  Foundation  Companj-.  with 
offices  in  the  Crocker  building,  has 
secured  a  contract  for  the  foundation 
work  on  the  new  Banker's  hotel  in 
Oakland,  Bliss  &  Faville,  architects. 
The  foundations  will  be  of  concrete,  and 
the  contract  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
kind  let  this  year.  Work  is  already  well 
under  way.  The  Locke  Company  is  com- 
posed of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in 
concrete  construction,  and  contracts  are 
taken  for  general  concrete  and  cement 
work,  besides  foundations.  A.  C.  F. 
Locke,  M.  E.  and  R.  J.  Wood.  C.  E.,  are 
the  active  members  of  the  firm. 


Occidental   Hotel   Building. 

Plans  for  tlie  immediate  erection  of  a 
magnificent  hotel  building  upon  the  site 
of  the  old  Occidental  hotel,  ^Iontgomery 
street,  between  Bush  and  Sutter  streets, 
San  Francisco,  are  reported  to  have  been 
consummated.  H.  H.  Taylor,  manager 
of  the  Mills  properties,  interviewed  Og- 
den  Mills  during  the  latter's  visit  to  San 
Francisco  relative  to  the  Occidental 
hotel  property,  and  the  plans  for  rebuild- 
ing the  hostelry.  While  unwilling  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Mills  to  discuss  the  plans, 
Taylor  would  not  deny  that  the  hotel 
was  to  be  erected  with  the  assistance  of 
Mills.     Bliss  &  Faville  are  the  architects. 
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BLUXOME  &  CO. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

REINFORCED  BUILDINGS,  FIREPROOFING,  FOUNDA- 
TIONS, RETAINING  WALLS,  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVE- 
MENTS,    WATERPROOFING       OF     DEEP     BASEMENTS. 


532  MONADNOCK  BLDG. 


San  Francisco 


KEUrrEL  (gL  ESSER  CO.  of  new  yori\ 

4'8-50   Second   Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Particularly  adapted  for  letter- 
inj;  Architects'  and  Engineers' 
Drawinns;  Form  letters  at  a  sin- 
gle stroke,  and  produce  smooth 
lines  of  even  width.  Work  can 
be  done  in  ONE  (JUARTER  OF 
THE  TIME  needed  with  the 
fine-pen    method.     Made   in    six 


PAYZANT  BLOCK  LETTERING  PENS   ' 
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■   Clir-    Dcltrding 


ART      iVlETAL      WORKS 

BANK  FIXTURES,  ELEVATOR  GRILLES,  ART  FORGINQS  and  HAMMERINGS 

Repairiri};    of    Ai-iticiue    Bronzes    a    Specialt>' 
67     CUEMErSTlrNA     ST.  ...  SAIN     p-RAINCISCO.     CAU. 


Phone  Temporary  3526 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANQE  &  BERGSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 
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Pittsburg  Water  Heaters. 

Joseph  Thieben,  who,  with  J.  G.  Scott, 
has  done  much  to  create  a  popular  de- 
mand for  the  Pittsburg-  water  heater,  has 
recently  enjoyed  an  extensive  trip  north 
and  east,  combining  business  with  pleas- 
ure. According  to  a  representative  of 
the  company  the  business  of  the  Pitts- 
burg Water  Heater  Company  shows  an 
increase  of  over  ISO  per  cent  over  the 
volume  of  business  for  the  year  1908-09. 
This  success,  the  company  declares,  is 
due  to  the  mechanical  and  efficient  supe- 
riority of  the  various  water  heating  ap- 
pliances it  manufactures,  with  a  selling 
organization  throughout  the  United 
States  that  believes  in  the  merit  of  its 
goods  and  leaves  no  stone  unturned  to 
make  every  heater  work  to  its  fullest 
capacity  and  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the 
purchaser. 

Jos.  Thieben  and  J.  G.  Scott,  compris- 
ing the  firm  of  Tos.  Thieben  &  Co.,  with 
office  and  display  rooms  at  667  Mission 
street,  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  over 
1,000  Pittsburg  heaters  have  been  in- 
stalled in  San  Francisco  and  the  sur- 
rounding cities,  ."'every  user  being  a  de- 
lighted user,  which  speaks  volumes  for 
our  well  merited  success." 


Contractor    Peterson    Busy. 

Contractor  H.  L.  Peterson  of  62  Post 
street,  San  Francisco,  is  engaged  in 
erecting  several  buildings  according  to 
the  Pelton  system,  which  was  described 
in  this  magazine  several  months  ago,  and 
which  provides  for  a  complete  steel 
frame  with  concrete  walls  and  floors  for 
large  and  small  buildings,  residences,  as 
well  as  flats  and  business  structures.  The 
buildings  already  erected  according  to 
this  new  system  are  reported  to  be  en- 
tirely satisfactory.  Mr.  Peterson  has 
recently  completed  a  two-story  flat  build- 
ing for  Edward  Grundy,  and  he  has  the 
work  well  under  way  for  a  three  story 
brick  and  concrete  building  for  Dr.  H.  L. 
Wagner,  on  Sutter  street,  San  Francisco, 
from  plans  by  Architect  Albert  Farr. 

White  Brothers'  Herculean  Task. 

Three  million  feet  of  hardwood  is  a 
large  quantity  to  move,  and  it  would 
seem  almost  a  superhuman  task  to  trans- 
fer this  quantity  from  Spear  and  Howard 
to  Fifth  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  have  the  job  completed  by 
July  I.  This,  however,  is  what  White 
Brothers  are  attempting.  All  day  long 
lines  of  teams  are  to  be  seen  leaving  the 
old  location  loaded  with  hardwood. 

The  new  yards  at  Fifth  and  Brannan 
streets  are  rapidly  assuming  the  appear- 
ance of  a  lumber  yard,  and  a  busy  one 
at  that,  while  the  old  location  at  Spear 
and  Howard  streets  is  taking  on  an  air 
of  emptiness,  and  the  activity  which  char- 
acterized this  location  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-three years  is  slackening. 


Grant  6rav[l  Co. 


PRODUCERS  OF 


CLEAN,   FRESH -WATER 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 


M^ 


=QUALITIES= 

"GRADED" 
"CRUSHED" 
"ROOFING" 
"TOPPING" 


Capacity  3000   Tons  Per   Day 

OFFICES 
WILLIAMS     BDILDIING 

THIRD  AND  MISSION  STREETS 

Phone.s  '  P^'='fi'^'  Douglas  3078 
I'hones  ,  jjoj^^^  j  1982 

Plants  at  Eliot,  nr.  Pleasanton  and  Healdsburg 


Chicago  Improved  Cube 
Concrete  Mixer 

MANUFACTURED   BY 

MUNICIPAL  EiNGINEERING 
&  CONTRACTING  CO. 

Main  Office,  Railway  Exchange, 
CHICAGO,  iLL. 
San  Francisco  Agents,  Lansing  Wheel- 
barrow Co.,   789  Folsom  St. 
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ROBERT  W.    HUNT  JNO.   J.   CONE 


JAS     C.    HALLSTED 


D.  W.  McNaugher 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTIONS,  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 

NEW   YORK        LONDON         CHICAGO         PITTSBURGH         ST     LOUIS        MONTREAL       MEXICO   CITY 

418  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     SAN  FRANCISCO 

Inspection  of  Rails  and  Fastenings,  Cars.  Locomotives,  Pipes.  Bridges,  Buildings,  Etc. 

CEMENT    TESTING    AND    INSPECTION 
Reports    and    Estimates    on    Properties    and    Processes 


Should    Rid   City   of    Irresponsible   Con- 
tractors. 

■Among  the  successful  San  Francisco 
contractors,  A.  Lyncli,  a  prominent  mein- 
ber  of  tile  Builders'  exchange  with  offices 
in  that  organization's  building,  is  proba- 
bly as  well  known  as  any  of  his  competi- 
tors. Mr.  Lynch  is  one  of  the  few  good 
concrete  specialists  in  San  Francisco  to- 
day who  will  not  take  a  contract  unless 
there  is  something  to  be  made  out  of  it. 
The  fact  that  he  has  figured  on  more  than 
100  jobs  since  the  first  of  the  year  and 
has  "landed"  only  five  or  six  is  proof 
enough  that  he  has  no  use  for  a  job  if 
there  is  insufficient  money  in  it  to  do 
the  work  right  and  at  a  reasonable  profit. 

"Contractors  who  take  work  at  ridicu- 
lously low  figures  must  either  'skin'  the 
job  or  lose  money."  is  the  way  Mr. 
Lynch  looks  at  it,  and  recent  events 
would  seem  to  bear  him  out.  A  number 
of  irresponsible  contractors  have  gone  to 
the  wall,  and  there  are  a  few  left  that 
will  meet  the  same  fate  unless  thev 
change  their  tactics.  "If  they  don't  'skin' 
the  job  they  must  owe  somebody  for 
their  materials,  and  if  they  don't  run  into 
debt  they  will  go  broke  unless  they  have 
a  millionaire's  bank  roll,"  is  the  way 
more  than  one  reputable  contractor,  in 
the  same  class  as  Mr.  Lynch,  has  sized 
up  the  situation. 

Products  or  Dividends. 

Keufifel  &  Esser  Co.,  48  Second  ^treet, 
San  Francisco,  are  selling  a  book  that 
should  appeal  to  engineers.  Its  title  is 
"Products  or  Dividends,"  by  George  A. 
Christensen,  C.  E.,  of  San  Francisco. 
The  book  calculates  without  mental  gym- 
nastics, and  better  than  any  machine. 
Concrete      F.ngineering     says    of    it:     "A 


sni.ill  honk,  ccjnipactly  arranged,  contain- 
ing tallies  of  products  or  dividends,  so 
logically  classified  by  decimal  ordinates, 
as  it  were,  as  to  be  easily  found  and 
referred  to  their  factors.  This,  in  short, 
is  what  this  book  seems  to  be.  It  is  a 
radical  development  in  a  new  line  and  at 
first  thought  seems  startling,  but  the 
book  is  before  us,  and  to  multiply  any 
two  nuiTibers  is  but  a  minute's  work 
and  the  results  are  accurate.  Original 
letters  of  endorsement  from  engineers 
who  have  tried  this  book  and  found  it  of 
great  use,  came  with  it." 


McCormick   Back  in  San  Francisco. 

E.  O.  McCormick  has  returned  to  San 
Francisco  to  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
as  vice-president  in  charge  of  traffic  for 
the  Southern  Pacific  lines  in  the  sweep 
of  territory  included  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, Utah,  Nevada,  .Arizona  and  New 
Mexico.  He  occupies  a  handsome  suite 
of  offices  on  the  seventh  floor  of  the 
Flood  Iniilding. 


MECHANICAL 

Dust  Suction  Co. 

301  IVIerchants  Exchange 

TELEPHONE  DOUGUS  3609  ■  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Modern  .VuU.matic  Di.st  Kt-niovinK  .Appliances 

for  Hntels.Oftice  BuildinBS,  .Apartment 

Houses.  Stores.  Scliools,    Etc. 

RESIDENCE  EOUiPMENT  A  SPEQALTY 


BAY   DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAVEL   -    SAND   -   ROCK 
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PANELS 


EDW.  r.  NIEMAUS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

548  TO  570  BRANNAN  STREET 
Between  Eourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 
SAIN    ERAINCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


F.  O.  Engstrum  Company 

Incorporated 

CONTRACTORS 

—Wholesale    IJeaiers  in— 
LUMBER.    BRICK.    LIME.    CEMENT.    GLASS,    SASH      DOORS.     PAINTS   sad    ELECTRICAL    SUPPLIES 

Main  Offices.  Mill.  Warehouse  &  Yards  Branch  Office 

East  Fifth  &  Seaton  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  Slate  Hospital  BIdg.,  Agnew 

Telephones:     Msm  3046— A-1%9  Telephone  Main  59 


STRABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 
AND    LUMBER 

Largest  Stock  of  high  Grade  flooring  on  the  pacific  Coast 
quartered  oak.  maple.  birch.  as 

ORY.     poplar.    BASSWOOD.     DOWELS.    ETC. 

OFFICE  AND  WARCHousE.  Fl RST  ST. ,  Bet.  WASHINGTON  AND  Clay.  OAKLAND,  CAL. 
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An    Oakland    Hon 


iished   in    Medusa   Cement   and   Monterey    H'hite   Sand 
A.    \V.  Smith,  Arehitcf 


Pure  White  Sand  for  a  High-Class  Cement  Finish 


PACIFIC  Coast  architects  have  experi- 
enced considerable  difficulty  in  lind- 
ing  a  clean  white  sand  which,  when 
mixed  with  white  Portland  cement,  will 
give  a  pure  white  plaster  finish.  Resi- 
dence work,  especially,  requires  a  fine 
mixture  and  where  Medusa  cement  is 
used  for  an  exterior  surface  on  rein- 
forced concrete  buildings,  it  has,  until 
lately,  been  a  problem  to  find  a  sand  that 
would  fill  all  requirements.  It  has,  how- 
ever, been  fully  demonstrated  that  the 
"Del  Monte  White  Sand"  is  the  ideal 
sand  for  this  purpose.  This  has  been 
on  the  market  for  many  years  under  the 
name  of  Lake  Majella  or  Monterey 
White  Sand.  The  Pacific  Improvement 
Company  has  been  calling  the  attention 
of  architects  and  builders  to  its  excel- 
lence as  a  white  finishing  sand,  and 
recently  changed  the  name  to  "Del 
Monte  White  Sand."  Nearly  everybody 
has  heard  of  Del  Monte,  and  it  is  within 
close  range  of  this  world-famous  hos- 
telry that  the  sand  is  gathered  and 
shipped  to  any  point  on  the  coast. 

The  fact  that  it  gives  the  requisite 
even  and  white  finish  and  "stays  white," 
has    been    a    potent    factor    in    influencing 


architects  to  use  it  and  specify  it  in  their 
choice  concrete  and  plaster  work. 

.\mong  the  architects  whose  experi- 
ments with  Del  Monte  white  sand  have 
been  most  satisfactory  is  A.  W.  Smith  ot 
Oakland,  who  has  used  it  with  both 
Medusa  and  La  Farge  cements  for  resi- 
dence work.  One  of  the  Smith  houses 
having  this  treatment  is  illustrated  here. 
The  house  is  the  property  of  a  Mr.  Den- 
nis, and  is  situated  on  Santa  Ray-  avenue, 
near  Viona  street,  Oakland.  It  is  a 
frame  structure  of  rather  attractive  ap- 
pearance, having  an  exterior  treatment  of 
cement  plaster  on  metal  lath.  Mr.  Smith 
says  that  when  he  specifies  Del  Monte 
White  Sand  he  is  certain  of  a  good  mix. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  other  sands  in 
that  the  concrete  does  not  change  color, 
and  consequently  does  not  require  paint- 
ing. As  dust  only  adheres  to  painted 
surfaces,  the  cement  naturally  retains  its 
clean  and  fresh  appearance. 

Del  Monte  White  Sand  is  handled  by 
all  reliable  dealers  in  building  materials 
as  far  north  as  Seattle.  Samples,  prices 
and  a  list  of  dealers  will  be  furnished 
upon  request.  The  offices  of  the  Pacific 
Improvement  Company  are  in  the 
Crocker   building,   San    Francisco. 
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Phone  Market  746 

WITTMAN,  LYMAN  <&  CO. 

PLUMBING  and  GAS  FITTING 
HOT  WATER  and  STEAM  HEATING 

315  POLK  STREET 
Bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton  Sts.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


P     p.    MOORE  G.    D.    BOYD 

Boyd  &  Moore 

HYDREX  WATERPROOFING  SYSTEM.    ENAMELED   BRICK.   "tABOR" 

REVERSIBLE  SASH    FIXTURES  (SEE  PAGE  1  291.     "VAN   KANNEL" 

REVOLVING  DOORS.  "ENUPHYL"  ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE. 

"CROSS"   HORIZONTAL    FOLDING   DOORS 

"CROSS"  COUNTER-BALANCE   FREIGHT  ELEVATOR   DOORS 
"ENERGY"   DUMB  WAITERS. 
"H.  4,  C."   METAL  LOCKERS. 

356  Market  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


a  bungalow 
book 

for  the  asking-  —  a  beautiful  book  —  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  a  few  of  the  most 
magnificent  and  architecturally  perfect 
bungalows  ever  built.    Sent  free  on  request. 

The  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

36  FIRST  STREET,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Larson,  Louis  J 147 

Lemos  Bros 140 

Leona  Chemical  Co 28 
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Lindloy  Oil  Burner 103 

Locke  Foundation  Co 2  7 

Los  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Co. .  .    14 
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Mackenzie  Roof  Co 109 
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Marshall  &  Stearns  Co 120 
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Mott  Iron  Works 137 

Moulin,  Gabriel 140 

Mt.  Diablo  Construction  Co..  126 

Munich  Art  Glass  Co 135 

Municipal  Eng.  &  Con.  Co.  .  .  .112 
Musto  Sons-Keenan  Co 11 

National  Furnace  Co 125 

National  Lead  Co.. Colored  Insert 
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Petersen,  H.  L 144 
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Peterson,  Nelson  &  Co 147 

Pioneer  Roll  Paper  Co 125 

Plaster  Block  Co 141 

Port  Costa  Brick  Works 149 
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Puritan    Cordage  Mills 22 

Ralston  Iron  Works.  Inc 27 

Ransome  Concrete  Co 24 

Reardon  Crist  Const.  Co 137 

Reliance      Bail-Bearing      Door 

Hanger 135 

Richter  Manufacuring  Co 124 

Rickon-Ehrhart  Co 31 

Rischmuller,  G 143 

Roebling  Construction  Co 109 

Ruud  Manufacturing  Co 23 

Russel  &  Erwin  Mfg.  Co 18 

Samuel,  H.  D.,  Co 122 

Samson  Cordage  Works 137 

Santa  Fe  Lumber  Co 144 

Sartorius  Co 29 

Schastey  &  Vollmer 126 

Schmitt,  Geo.  W 104 

S.  F.  Comp.  Air  Cleaning 13 

S.  F.  Cornice  Co 22 
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Simonds  Machinery  Co 137 

Sing  Fat  Co 132 

Smith,  Emery  &  Co 110 

Southern  Pacific  Co 139 
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Standard  Engineering  Co 147 

Standard  Supply  Co 147 

Standard  Varnish  Works 119 

Stanley  Works 129 
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Foundry  Co 142 

Strable  Manufacturing  Co 114 

Sturgeon  &  White 143 

Sutton,  John  G.,  Co 121 

Tay,  George  H 127 
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Thomson  Bridge  Co 16 

Tomasello,  S.  &  Co 128 

Tozer  Company 24 

Tucker,  W.  W 144 

Underwood  Typewriter  Co.. . .  148 

Union  Fibre  Co 19 

United  Glass  Works 12 

Valente  &  Leveroni 143 

Valleio  Brick  and  Tile  Co 15 
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Vermont  Marble   Co 107 
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Tound  Only  m  thc^  JmproySd 
^930  VentiIdtione>Drain<3geSdsh 

the  I^wneer  ^  ^ystem^ 

of  Store  Fronts 


ASIDE  from  the  question  of  Architectural  design, 
material  used,  method  of  grip  on  glass  and  dura- 
bility, the  one  point  of  supreme  importance  in 
store  front  construction  is  the  principle  of  ventilation 
and  drainage  and  its  efficiency. 

The  introduction  of  our  new  sash. 

which  by  means  of  a  simple  slide  rjgu- 
lates  the  ventilation  of  the  show  win- 
dow, marks  the  greatest  advance- 
ment in  store  front  and  show  win- 
dow construction  since  the  origin  of 
the  Kawneer  System.  By  simply  push- 
ing a  slide  a  full  and  effective  current 


T 


all-metal  air-tight 

ansumes  less  than  '  .  i"ch  of  y^ 
pace  —  only  an  inch  of  the  gla: 
can  be  made  to  ventilate 
ething  never  before  prodi 


ddr 


1  —  one  that 
;how  window 
^a  and  which 
1  successfully 


EFFECTIVE  VENTILATION. 

Inside  ventilation  and  drain- 
age holes  are  2  inches  apart. 
Holes  in  face  piece  are  longer 
than  those  in  former  No.  30 
construction  and  are  six  in- 
ches apart. 


of  air  is  admitted  —  creating  a  perfect 
circulation  next  to  inner  surface  of  glass 
-  thus  eliminating  all  possibility  of  frost 
or  sweat  accumulating  on  the  windows 
during  sudden  changes  in  temperature 
or  under  extreme  climatic  conditions. 
When  slide  is  closed  you  have 
DUST  PROOF    SHOW    WINDOWS. 


d  unobstructive  yet  strong  and  durable.  Jamb,  sill,  transom  bar  j 
a  variety  of  standard  or  special  shapes — thereby  offering  unlimi 
ginality  of  design.  Copper.  Brass.  Aluminum  and  Bronze  me' 
Products  —  thus  ensuring  a  hig 


Corner  and  Division  bars  are  sr 
bulkhead  mouldings  can  be  suppl 
opportunity  for  adapting  same  to  y 

of    the  highest  quality  are  employed   in  the  Manufacture  of  all  K, 
attractive,  serviceable  and  satisfactory  store  front. 

Descriptive  Booklri  Xa.  ^  fully  illustrates  and  explains.     Ask  for  it  to-day. 

KAWINEER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Home  Office:  NILES,  MICHIGAN.     Branch  Offices:  Lilly  &  Thurston  Co.,  82  Second  St.,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  California  Builders'  Supply  Co.,  121  W.  Third,  Los  Angeles,  Gal.;  Tousle)  &  Weare.  Paulson  Buiidine. 

Spok.'UK^,  W'.isli.:  S    \\*    K    D.ilh  .  MO  Colman  BuiMine.  Seattle:  Fred  C.  Cook,  Wells  Far^o  Buil.iiuH.  Portland.  Ore  .  General  Agent. 


C.  r.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  SEATING  FOR  ALL  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 

School.Desks,  Church  Pews,  Opera  Cliciirs,  Hall  vSeating,  Bank 
'  Furniture.  Loi;lge  Furniture  and  Equipment,  P.  O.  Cabinets. 
Also  Venetian  ISlinds,  Rolling  Wood  Partitions,  School  and 
Church  Bells,  Maps,  Map  Csses,  Globes. 
Manufacturers  of  ^^tnSKKHk  Blackboards,  in  use  in  near- 
the  Celebrated  ^||jj||^|||||||  \y  ,^\\  School  Buildings. 


Ask  for  booklet  ' 


als 


■  Hand  Book  of  Seating. 


hitects 

ph"  Desk        Offices :  365-367  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.    210-212  Nortli  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles 


Builders'  Exchange,  Box  No.  18 


Telephone  Main  68 


E](D©EE]¥  fflo  ^®m 


MttXAI,    r*AR 


Telephone  Hoxfe  72S63 


PLASTERING 
CONTRACTOR 


leiT  VERMONT    AVENUE 
I.OS  ANGKI^ES,  CAT^. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
VARNISHES  e  STAINS 

No  phase  of  the  architect's  work  is 
more  important  than  the  selection  of 
Varnishes  and  Stains. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works  recog- 
nizes this  importance  and  exercises 
unusual  care  in  providing  the  varnishes 
and  stains  that  appeal  to  the  most 
particular. 

You  have  at  your  disposal  not  only 
the  most  up-to-date  line  of  Archi- 
tectural Finishes  and  Stains,  but  you 
also  have  scientific,  artistic,  practical 
assistance  in  working  out  special 
cfTects  in  accordance  with  your  own 
ideas. 

It  is  worth  something  to  you  to  be 
sure  that  you  are  specifying  the  best 
materials  obtainable,  and  to  know 
where  you  can  secure  such  unusual 
assistance. 


FINISHES 

Elastica  Finishes,  Kleartone  Stains, 
Satinette  White  Enamel,  Flattine 
Cabinet  Finish  and  the  other  Archi- 
tectural Finishes  have  firmly  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  the  highest 
quality  and  uniformity.  Kleartone 
Stains  produce  results  with  individ- 
uality, richness  and  artistic  merit. 

We  are  working  with  you  to  bring 
about  more  artistic  results  in  wood 
finishing;  we  help  you  to  produce 
the  exact  effect  necessary  to  make 
your  work  show  your  own  individ- 
uality; we  give  you  service  in  addi- 
tion to  materials  of  the  highest  quality. 

Let  us  send  you  further  evidence 
of  the  value  of  our  co-operaton. 

ICfflDARD^RfflSn^ORRS 


W.    p.     FULLER    &    CO. 


INTERNATIONAL  VARNISH   CO.,    LIMITED,    TORONTO 


Imperial  Waterproofing. 

.^.  F.  George  Company  of  Los  Angeles 
has  perfected  a  waterproofing  prep- 
aration for  concrete  which  has  success- 
fully stood  some  severe  practical  tests. 
.•\  letter  recently  written  to  the  manufac- 
turing company  by  the  board  of  super- 
visors of  Los  .Angeles  county  shows  the 
results  of  one  of  these  tests. 

Los   Angeles.   March   21,   1910. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  make  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  efficiency  of  Impe- 
rial  waterproofing. 

When  you  offered  to  stop  tlie  flow  of 
water  coming  into  the  courthouse  eleva- 
tor tunnel,  runningf  from  New  High 
street  to  the  courthouse  elevator,  we 
looked  upon  your  proposition  as  a  huge 
joke,  as_  the  water  was  flowing  like 
springs  in  a  great  many  places  all  over 
the  roof  of  the  tunnel,  but  today  there  is 
not  a  particle  of  water  flowing  into  the 
tunnel,  or  any  indications  of  water  what- 
ever; besides,  you  have  improved  the  ap- 
pearance of  our  tunnel  100  per  cent,  and 
the  small  amount  of  expenditure  we  have 
made  in  applying  the  waterproofing  is 
very  much  appreciated  by  the  public. 

Imperial  waterproofing  is  certainly  a 
wonder,  and  if  it  is  permanent,  as  you 
claim,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  val- 
uable commodities  on  the  market. 

Signed  by  C.  D.  Manning,  H.  D.  Mc- 
Cabe,  S.  T.  Eldridge.  C.  J.  Nellis,  R.  W. 
Pridham.  board  of  supervisors,  Los  An- 
geles county.  California. 

Imperial  waterproofing  can  be  applied 
on  the  surfaces  with  a  brush  or  mixed  in 
with  the  concrete.  It  will  not  discolor 
the  materials  on  which  it  is  used,  but  can 
be  colored,  if  desired,  by  the  use  of  in- 
delible dyes.  It  is  very  penetrative  and 
combines  with  the  material,  so  that  it 
will  not  crack  or  peel. 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal 

.A-sbestos  protected  metal  for  siding 
and  roofing  is  finding  many  warm  advo- 
cates on  the  Pacific  Coast,  according  to 
P.  J.  Knudsen,  the  San  Francisco  agent. 

Among  some  of  the  larger  jobs  cov- 
ered with  these  sheets  in  the  Middle 
West  are  the  foundry  for  the  Phoenix 
Manufacturing  Company,  Eau  Claire, 
Wis.;  gas  plant  at  Aberdeen,  S.  D.;  Pal- 
milla  Milling  Company  power  house, 
Parral,  Mexico,  and  the  I5utte  Electric 
Company  power  station,  Butte.  Mont., 
for  all  of  which  jobs  they  are  also  fur- 
nishing the  steel  work.  Asbestos  sheets 
are  also  used  for  covering  the  merchan- 
dise warehouse  at  Duluth  and  Superior 
for  the  Soo  Line,  power  house  roof  for 
the  Carter  White  Lead  Company,  Oma- 
ha, as  well  as  orders  from  the  Denver 
Gas  Company,  .\naconda  Copper  Com- 
pany, and  Centerville  (la.)  Light  and 
Traction  Company. 
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While  it  is  only  within  the  last  year 
that  this  material  has  been  used  to  any 
extent  in  the  Northwest,  it  has  had  a 
large  sale  in  the  eastern  and  central 
states  for  a  number  of  years,  largely  to 
gas  works,  chemical  works,  foundries, 
smelters,  railroads,  etc.,  where  the  sul- 
phurous fumes  and  extreme  conditions 
from  moisture,  etc.,  would  quickly  rust 
out  unprotected  steel  sheets.  The  mate- 
rial is  absolutely  fireproof  and  is  practic- 
ally a  permanent  material  that  will  resist 
the  action  of  the  elements  for  an  indefi- 
nite period,  requiring  no  painting  or 
maintenance  cost  whatever. 

The  sheets  have  been  used  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  east  for  private 
garages  and  bungalows.  The  sheets  are 
easily  applied  over  either  wood  or  steel 
frame,  will  not  absorb  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  making  the  interior  of  building  ex- 
cessively warm,  as  the  asbestos  will  not 
conduct  the  heat. 


Increases  Capital  Stock. 

The  Califiirnia  Building  Material  Com- 
pany, distributors  of  the  well  known 
Niles  crushed  rock,  has  recently  raised 
its  capital  stock  to  $50,000,  in  order  to 
handle  the  increased  volume  of  business. 
The  demand  for  Xiles  crushed  rock  has 
exceeded  all  expectations.  Architects 
and  contractors  who  have  used  the  mate- 
rial once  will  have  no  other.  According 
to  Manager  Wood  it  is  the  only  washed 
gravel  and  rock  on  the  local  market.  Re- 
cent orders  taken  are  for  the  Hudson 
Lumber  Company's  plant,  the  Pullman 
shops  in  Richmond,  all  sidewalks  and 
gutters  in  Burlingame,  the  San  Francisco 
city  and  county  hospital,  upon  which 
5,000  tons  of  material  was  used,  and 
numerous  other  prominent  buildings. 


More  Work  for  Hoyt  Bros. 

Hoyt  Bros.,  the  Santa  Rosa  contractors, 
have  recently  been  awarded  two  good 
contracts.  They  will  build  the  new 
eight-room  grammar  .school  at  Orland, 
from  plans  by  Architect  Walter  H.  Par- 
ker of  San  Francisco,  and  the  new  Car- 
negie library  in  Livermore.  from  plans 
by  .Architect  William  H.  Weeks.  The 
two  buildings  will  cost  $30,000  and  $12,- 
000  each,  respectively.  The  Orland 
school  will  be  of  reinforced  concrete, 
with  red  tile  roof,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  a  warm  air  heating  system,  auto- 
matically controlled. 


Engraving   Plant. 

.\  new  engraving  and  etching  plant 
was  established  in  San  Francisco  a  few 
months  ago.  under  the  name  of  the 
Franklin  Engraving  Company,  118  Col- 
umbus avenue.  The  plant  is  fitted  up 
with  the  very  latest  machinery  and  im- 
plements, and  the  work  is  entrusted  to  a 
competent  engraver  and  etcher.  The 
Franklin  Engravinq-  Company  has  turned 
out  some  excellent  cuts  for  several  splen- 
did publications,  the  company's  line  in- 
cluding zinc  and  copper  half-tones,  de- 
signs, etc. 


The 


Move  to  New  Quarters. 

Western      Asbestos       Magnesia 


Company  has  moved  its  offices  from  the 
Balboa  building  to  25-27  South  Park,  be- 
tween Bryant  and  Brannan  streets,  San 
Francisco. 

D.  H.  Gulick.  selling  agent  for  Califor- 
nia for  the  J.  L.  Mott  Iron  Works,  has 
removed  to  room  507.  Xo.  135  Kearny 
street.  San  Francisco. 


WALL  BEDS 


MARSHALL   &  STEARNS  CO. 


1154  PHELAN  BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical   InstaU 
lations,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE  GRINNELL  AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1  217-218  Colman  Building Seattle,  Wash. 

Branch  Offices    504-505  McKay   Building Portland,  Ore. 

/  70J  Paulsen   Building    Spokane,  Wash. 


HEATING 


ELECTRICAL  WORK 


PLUMB  J  AG 


AUTO  MA  TIC  SPRINKLERS 


VENTILATION 


^ 


SHEET  METAL  WORK 


JOHIN  G.  SUTTON  CO. 

22Q    IVIIININA.    STREET 
SAIN        R  R  A  IN  C  1  S  C  O 


*f 


'^'r 


Crusher  House  and  Ore  Conveyer,  Goldtield  Ciinsoiidated  Mines  Company. 

P.  J.  KNUDSEN  COMPANY 

310  California  St.,   San   Francisco 
SOLE  AGENTS  EOR 

Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Company 

Canton,  Massachusetts 
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Telephone  Market  3989 

Ferdinand  Wagner 

MASON 

and 

BUILDER 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  ON  ALL  KINDS 
OF  WORK 

609  Waller  Street     =     San  Francisco 


JOHN    F.   GRIMES 


E     J     LUCAS 


GRIMES  &  LUCAS 

PAINTING 

DECORATING 

POLISHING 


21  1    TWENTIETH  AVE. 

SAN  Francisco 


TELEPHONE 
pacific  598 


Wizard  Refrigerating  Machine 

SELF=CONTAINEr)  l'::,2  ..  4=TONS 
For  Hotels,  Restaurants.  Department 
Stores.  Meat  Markets,  Creameries 
and  Dairies. 

The  Most  Compact  and  Satisfactory 
Small  Refrifferatlni>:  Outfit  Made. 
Information    and    Estimates    Cheer^ 
fully    Furnished    L7pon    Application. 

D[  LAVAL  DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

DRUMM  AND  SACRAMENTO  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROOriNG  and 
Waterproofing 

THE 

M.  D.   SAMUEL  CO. 

I0S4  MONADNOCK  BUILDING 

Phone,  Sutter  643 

Yards:  13th  and  Mission  Sts.,  San  Francicso 


508   TELEQRAPH    AVENUE,    OAKLAND 

Phone,  Oakland   1332 


J.A.M.  JOHNSON 

Bank  and  Office 
EQUIPMENT 


Room  782  Monadnock   BIdg. 

Tel.  Suiter  741  SAN   FRANCISCO 


PHONE   PACIFIC    1822 


WALLACE  C.  BOSWALL 

CONTRACTOR   AND    SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  CONSTRUCTION 
STORE  AND   SALOON   FITTINGS 

58  BOYCE  STREET 


Esterly 
Construction  Co. 

Incorporated 

CEMENT    AND    CONCRETE 
CONTRACTORS 

2136  CENTER  STREET 
BERKELEY,  CAL. 
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W.  W.  BREITE,  C.  E. 

Structural  Engineer 

Deslins  and  Details  of 

All  Classes  of   Metallic  Structures 

702  704-706  CLUME    BUILDING 
California  and  Mantgomery  Sts. 

SAN  FRANCISCO         CALIFORNIA 


FREDERICK  J.  AMWEG,  C.  E. 


700-705  MARSTON  BUILDING 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Phone.  KE.XRNV   1154 

C.  L  McENERNEY 

Civil  Engineer  and 
Licensed  Surveyor 

BALBOA  BUILDING 

Market  and  Second  Streets,  San  Francisco 


THOMAS  MORRIN 

CONSUITING  MECHANICAl 

ENGINEER 


Me 


.•\.S.  M.  E. 


Me 


SPECIALTIES 

The    Mcclianical    Equipment    of    Buildings, 
Steam  Power  Plants.  HealinK.  Venti- 
lating. Wiring.  Waterworks 

BAIBOA  BID6.  Phone  Keam,  3646    SAN  fRANCISCO 
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Why  a   Building   Quilt? 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  more  atten- 
tion than  ever  before  is  being  given  to 
the  lietter,  more  durable  and  more  sub- 
stantial forms  of  construction.  This  ad- 
vance is  most  clearly  apparent  in  the 
building  of  residences.  Houses  are  now 
licing  built  so  the  wind  won't  blow 
through  them;  some  permanent  method 
of  heating  is  being  thought  of  and  the 
aim  is  more  and  more  to  have  the  build- 
ing last  somewhat  longer  than  the  sound 
of  the  builders'  hammers.  Durability  and 
comfort,  then,  are  coming  into  their  own 
as  a  factor  in  construction  thought. 

The  value  of  a  means  for  insulating 
walls  and  floors  against  the  chill  of  win- 
ter winds  and  the  heat  of  summer  is 
being  appreciated.  This  is  the  reason 
why  there  is  today  a  growing  demand 
for  the  many  fonns  of  insulating  materi- 
als in  the  Southwest.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  construction  of  hotels  and 
apartment  houses. 

Among  the  higher  classes  of  products 
designed  to  serve  this  purpose  is  Lino- 
felt,  a  building  quilt  made  of  chemically 
treated  flax  fibres,  quilted  between  two 
sheets  of  building  paper;  waterproof  pa- 
per, asbestos  paper  and  other  coverings 
are  furnished  for  particular  purposes.  It 
is  furnished  in  two  general  styles,  one  for 
sheathing  houses  like  building  paper  and 
for  laying  under  floors  or  in  partitions  to 
deaden  the  passage  of  sound;  this  is  out 
up  in  rolls  thirty-six  inches  wide  and 
sixty-six  and  two-thirds  feet  long,  so  that 
each  roll  contains  200  square  feet.  The 
second  style,  which  is  called  Frost-Proof 
Felt,  is  designed  to  fit  between  studding, 
with  a  lap  on  each  side,  made  in  two 
regular   sizes. 

There  are  two  qualities  of  Linofelt, 
retted  and  natural.  In  retted  Linofelt  the 
flax  fibre  is  cooked  with  steam  and  chem- 
icals, a  process  known  to  linen  makers  as 
degumming  and  retting.  In  fact  the 
principle  followed  in  making  this  product 
is  similar  to  that  of  making  linen,  only 
hastened  my  modern  machinery  and 
chemistry.  In  natural  Linofelt  the  vege- 
table gums  are  not  removed  by  retting 
processes,  hence  the  natural  Linofelt  is 
slightly  less  efficient  as  a  non-conductor 
of  lieat,  cold  and  sound,  than  the  retted. 
The  chief  claims  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Linofelt  for  their  product  are  its  ex- 
cellency as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and 
cold,  and  of  sound:  its  high  sanitary 
qualities,  a  most  important  factor  in  a 
building  quilt;  its  moisture-proof  quali- 
ties; its  adaptabilitv  to  all  forms  of  con- 
struction; its  low  cost  compared  with  the 
comfort  obtained  through  its  use  and  the 
saving  effected  in  many  different  ways. 

Linofelt  is  manufactured  at  Winona, 
Minn.,  where  the  vast  flax  fields  of  that 
state  and  North  and  South  Dakota  offer  a 
large  quantity  of  the  raw  materials.     The 
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Architects  Specify 

Nl  LES 
CRUSHED 
ROCK 

BEST    BY    TEST 

There  is  None  Better  on  tlie  Market 

Write   for  Sample   and    Information 

CALIFORNIA  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  COMPANY 

714-716  Pacific  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CROWN  FLOORING 

The  Most  Approved  Thin 
Hardwood  Flooring  on  the 
Market.  For  New  and  Old 
Houses,  Stores,  Offices,  etc. 

SOLID  AND   DURABLE 

HAS  A  FLAT  NAILING  EDGE 

CROWN  FLOORING  is  the  only 
thin  flooring  free  from  some 
serious  objection. 

ARCHITECTS  in  specifying  Crown 
Flooring  may  rest  assured  that 
their  clients  will  obtain  satis- 
faction. 

INLAID  FLOOR  GO. 

398  EDDY  STREET,  COR.  LEAVENWORTH  ST. 


SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  2314 


OAKLAND, 
Phone  -     = 


2  65    TWELFTH    ST. 
-     -     -  Oakland  5998 


OIL   BURNER    OUTFITS 

for*    all     F*ur"poses 


( 

^ 

S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 

1334   MISSION    ST. 
TEL     MARKET   2759         SAN    FRANCISCO 


RICHTER  MFG.  CO. 

TENAFLY,  N.  J. 

Tapestrolea,  Burlaps,  Canvases 
and  other  Decorative  Textiles 

Samples  sent  upon  reciuest.  Department  3 

20  E.  TtventyFirst  Street,  New  York 

43  E.  Randolph  Street,  Chicago 

San  Francisco  Seiline  Aeent: 

J.   JtLEX.    CAMPBELL, 

2S  California  Street 
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Sunproof 
Rainproof 

Will  outlast  two  ordinar}-  roof.s. 
The  initial  cost  is  not  nnich 
greater.  Unaffected  by  weather 
extremes.  Requires  no  paint  or 
repairs.  Best  for  residences,  ho- 
tels, business  blocks,  outhouses 
—  either  flat  or  pitched  roofs. 
Kasy  to  put  on.  Each  roll  contains 
everything-  necessarj-  for  la3'ing-. 
F|<AA  Write  for  samples.  Also 
:tt-page  illustrated  book- 
let of  valuable  facts  and  helpful 
Roofing-  sug-gestions.  FRKK  to 
Architects,  Contractors,  Carpen- 
ters and  Prospective  Builders. 
Address  Department  'XX 

PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

219-21  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


VICTOR  IDEAL 
GAS  FURNACES 


The  Best  Heating  System  for 
Tkeatres,  Halls,  Cturclies, 
Apartments    ana    Residences. 

National  Furnace  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS 
AND    PATENTEES 

410  Folsom  Street 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Kearny  5874 

We  have  the  Largest  and  Best  Gas  Furnace 
Installation  in  the  West. 

FAN  SYSTEMS  .\  SPECI.\LTV 


Phihp  Carey  Company  are  general  sales 
agents,  represented  in  San  Francisco  by 
the  Western  .\sbestos  Magnesia  Com- 
pany, 


Ornamental  Concrete  Without  Moulds. 

The  process  of  making  ornamental  con- 
crete without  moulds  has  long  been  held 
as  a  secret.  It  is  now  given  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time  in  this  practical  treatise. 
This  is  the  only  work  issued  which 
explains  a  simple  practical  method 
whereby  the  concrete  worker  is  enabled, 
l)y  employing  wood  and  metal  templates 
of  different  designs,  to  mould  or  model 
in  concrete  any  cornice,  archivolt,  col- 
umn, pedestal,  base,  cap,  urn  or  pier  in 
a  monolithic  form — right  upon  the  job. 
These  may  be  modeled  in  units  or  blocks 
and  tlien  built  up  to  suit  the  specifica- 
tions demanded. 

Full  directions  are  given  for  making 
the  templates,  at  a  very  slight  cost  of 
time  and  labor.  In  fact  everything  that 
a  concrete  worker  needs  to  know  to 
perfect  the  many  styles  of  ornamental 
concrete  work  without  the  purchase  of 
expensive  moulds,  is  fully  e.xplained  and 
illustrated. 

The  contents  cover  the  following  im- 
portant subjects: 

The  proper  methods  of  preparing  and 
handling  concrete  in  moulding  orna- 
mental   work. 

The  moulding  of  all  sizes  of  cornices, 
archivolts,  columns,  pedestals,  piers,  den- 
tils, triglyphs,  bases,  capitals,  modillions, 
mutules,  etc.,  are  fully  treated,  with  de- 
tailed drawings  showing  the  proper  pro- 
portions to  mould  same  in  the  Tuscan, 
Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian  and  Composite 
orders. 

Data  sheets  are  also  given  with  valua- 
ble rules  for  determining  the  proper  sizes 
of  different  parts  of  these  orders.  These 
are  arranged  so  anyone  can  use  them 
quickly. 

The  fluting  of  columns  is  arranged  by 
an  easy  method;  any  style  or  form  of 
concrete  arch  can  be  easily  moulded  by 
this  system. 

Detailed  instructions  are  given  for 
moulding  any  style  of  concrete  monu- 
ment, as  well  as  placing  inscriptions  on 
same;  how  to  mould  several  styles  of 
urns  and  lawn  vases  with  pedestals,  orna- 
mental hitching  posts  and  grave  markers, 
fountains,  cans,  garden  chairs  and 
benches,  balusters,  lavatories,  jardinieres, 
flower  pots  and  many  other  forms  of 
ornamental  concrete. 

The  reinforcement  of  work  is  treated 
with  illustrations  and  instructions  show- 
ing how  to  make  and  place  same. 

Complete  details  are  given  of  a  simple 
machine,  that  anyone  can  easily  build,  to 
mould  ornamental  concrete  by  this  sys- 
tem  more   rapidly  and   easily   than   it   is 
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possible  with  the  usual  old  style  moulds 
in  use  for 'this  work  today. 

The  book  is  handled  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  F.  W.  Jones,  241  South  Whit- 
ney street,  San  Jose,  and  will  be  mailed 
prepaid  on  receipt  of  price,  $2. 


A   Remarkable   Floor   Slab  Test. 

Architects,  engineers  and  contractors 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  ac- 
count of  a  remarkably  successful  test  of 
floor  slabs  reinforced  with  Triangle 
Mesh  Fabric,  for  which  material  the 
Lilley  and  Thurston  Company  of  San 
Francisco  are  the  Coast  agents. 

"In  New  York  City  we  continue  to 
receive  about  three-fourths  of  the  fabric 
reinforcement  business  and  the  test  made 
a  week  ago  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on  a 
7-foot  span  with  a  4-inch  slab  of  cinder 
concrete  reinforced  with  only  our  Style 
No.  26  Triangle  Mesh  Fabric  which  car- 


ried, without  a  sign  of  failure,  a  uniform- 
ly distributed  load  of  1,473  pounds  to 
the  square  foot,  should  materially  assist 
us  in  keeping  the  lead  which  we  have." 
The  Style  No.  26  fabric  mentioned  has 
only  No.  6  wires  4  inches  apart,  with 
4-inch  cross  mesh  of  diagonal  wires  No. 
12^-2  gauge.  The  tremendous  strength  of 
even  a  cinder  slab  reinforced  with  tri- 
angular mesh  fabric,  due  to  the  bonding 
of  the  diagonal  wires  which  assist  the 
longitudinal  wires  to  carry  the  load  is 
clearly  seen;  this  advantage  is  impossible 
in  rectangular  fabric.  Some  idea  of  the 
universal  extent  to  which  triangle  mesh 
is  used  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  output  for  1909  was  over  10,000 
tons,  equivalent  to  650  carloads,  or  over 
40,000,000  square  feet.  The  Los  Angeles 
aqueduct  alone,  where  triangle  mesh 
fabric  was  used  exclusively  after  com- 
petitive tests  with  bars  and  rectangular 
fabric,  called  for  over  600  tons. 


C.  rARRENKOPr  &  SONS 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON   WORKS 


GnllWnrk,  Stair  Rails,  Fi 


Market  2145 


jrk.  Sash  Bars.  Store  Fruiits 
623   MINNA  STREET,  near  7th,  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Contracts  Taken  for  Foundation  Work,   Fireprooflng  and   Complete  Structures. 

No  Contract  Too  Small  or  Too  Larue.     Our  Motto;    -One  Good  .lol.  Deserves  .Another." 

Mt.  Diablo  Concrete  Construction  Co. 


\V.  E.  fharl.onnea 
Telephone,  Sutter  1227 


V  Nelson,  Treasurer  F.  E.  MeCoy.  Secretary 

Offices,  211-213  No.  I8S  Stevenson  St.,  San  Francisco 


COLUMBIA    LUMBER    CO. 

LUMBER  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  IN  STOCK  OR  CUT  TO  ORDER 
Mill— South  Bend,  Wash.  Yard— Block  bounded  by  Beach,  North  Point,  Taylor,  Mason 

Main  Office    Portuguese-American  Bank  Bldg.,  cor.  Clay  and  Front  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephones,  Kearny  323  —  Home   C  4545 


SCHASTEY  6l  VOLLMER 

1930  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Telephone  Franklin  2729  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Designers 

id 

Decorators 


THOS.  MELLON,  Plastering  Contractor 

CEMENT    WORK,  ETC. 

304  WILLIAMS   BLDG.,  SAN    FRANCISCO 


PHONE  DOUGLAS    1162 
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CONCRETA 


Ji  Damp'Proof  Coating  for 

Surfaces  of  Concrete 

or  Brick 


CONCRETA  is  a  Reliable  Paint 
Specialty  prepared  expressly  for 
coating  Cement.  Plaster  and  Brick 
Walls.  Its  wearing  properties 
are  unexcelled. 

It  is  much  superior  to  ordinary 
oil  paints  for  this  special  class  of 

CONCRETA  works  freely  and 
covers  more  surface  than  any 
other  Cement  Coating. 

Its  economy,  durability  and 
sanitarv  properties  make  it  an 
unequai!ed  coating  for  use  in  Mills 
and  Factories  of  concrete  or  brick 
construction. 

WRITE  AND  MENTION  THIS  MAGAZINE  TO 

W.P.FULLER&CO. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


"HYGIENIC"  DRINKING  FOUNTAIN 

For  Scbools,  KaiUvay  Stations,  otc.  I'revent- 
contagion,  and  provides  each  user  with  an 
ample  supply  of  fresh  water. 

Illustrated  circular  sent  on  request. 

The  newest  things  in  plumbing  fixtures  for 

Schools.  Factories  and  Office  Buildings  are  on 

display  in  our  Show  Rooms, 

851-859  Folsom  St.,   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Phones:  Sutter  1130.     HomeJ-2110 


Haines.  Jones  &  Cadbury  Co, 


\$%f  i^\A\Ati^ 


^^m^m&mi\ 


HIGH  GRADE 


SOLD    UNDER  OUR 


'Gold  Label  Guarantee" 


Affords  a  Form  of  Insurance 
Equally  Pleasing  to  Owner, 
Architect  and  Plumber  :  :  : 
Call  at  oitr  shoivrooms  for  ^Particulars 


617  Mission  Street         San  Francisco 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  !Magaz 
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In  New  Quarters. 

The  Robert  W.  Hunt  &  Co.  Bureau 
of  Inspections,  Tests  and  Consultation 
has  moved  its  San  Francisco  office  and 
laboratories  from  425  Washington  street. 
w'here  they  have  been  located  since  the 
fire,  to  418  Montgomery  St..  near  California. 

The  new  location  is  nearer  the  center 
of  business  than  the  old  one.  and  is 
much  more  desirable  in  every  respect. 

Mr.  Wm.  B.  Gester  remains  in  charge 
of  the  business  as  Pacific  Coast  repre- 
sentative of  the  firm,  which  has  recently 
increased,  not  its  field  of  operations, 
which  would  be  practically  impossible, 
but  the  number  of  its  branch  establish- 
ments by  the  institution  of  a  branch  at 
Buenos  .'\ires,  in  .Argentina,  South  .\m- 
erica. 

This  great  firm  of  engineers  now  has. 
not  merely  representatives,  but  branch 
offices  and  laboratories,  in  Chicago.  Xew 
York,  Pittsburgh,  London,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Montreal,  Mexico  City  and  Buenos 
Aires.  It  also  has  engineers  and  e.xpert 
inspectors  permanently  employed  and 
resident  at  most  of  the  important  points 
of  manufacture  throughout  .\merica  and 
Europe.  Evidence  of  their  work  is  seen 
in   every  civilized  country  of  the   world. 


Reinforced  Concrete  Bridge. 

A  reinforced  concrete  bridge,  to  cost 
about  $40,000,  has  been  designed  by 
County  Surveyor  Lou  G.  Hare  of  Salinas, 
and  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the 
bridge  will  be  let  bj-  the  supervisors  in 
July. 

The  bridge  will  be  located  approxi- 
mately at  the  point  where  the  present 
traveled  road  leading  from  Greenfield  to 
Metz  crosses  the  Salinas  river,  one  and  a 
half  miles  above  Metz  station  and  two 
and  a  half  miles  from  Greenfield. 

The  structure  will  consist  of  973  lineal 
feet  of  steel  trusses,  with  18-foot  road- 
way, and  540  lineal  feet  of  pile'  trestle 
approach. 

The  steel  trusses  will  be  120  feet  spans 
supported  by  reinforced  concrete  cylinder 
piers.  Each  pier  will  consist  of  two  steel 
tubes  five  feet  in  diameter,  sunk  ten  feet 
below  the  river  bed. 


Ross   Clarke   Busy. 

D.  Ross  Clark,  the  well  known  con- 
tracting plasterer  of  San  Francisco  has 
about  $60,000  worth  of  work  on  hand. 
A  number  of  excellent  contracts  have 
recently  been  taken  by  Mr.  Clark,  among 
them  being  all  plastering  on  the  new  St. 
Mary's  hospital,  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co  . 
architects.  This  one  contract  amounts 
to  over  $33,000.  .\nother  nice  piece  of 
work  which  Mr.  Clark  has  under  way  is 
the  Harris  apartments,  from  plans  bv 
Bliss  &  Faville.  and  the  Scottish  Hall  .A.s- 
sociation  building.  Cunningham  &  Poli- 
teo,  architects. 


CEILINGS 
THAT  LAST 
FOREVER 

WHY  not  gel  wearing  qualities,  strength 
and  beauty  in    your    interior    finish 
when  you  can  do  so  at  almost  the 
cost  of  plaster?     Steel  ceilings  and  side  walls 
last  forever.     They  never  wear  out,  nor  have 
to  be  repaired.     Do  not  warp  or  crack — water 
from  above    does  not  damage    (hem-  easily 
cleaned, besidesbeing  dust  and  earthquakeproof 
We  also  manufacture  the  following  : 
SPANISH  AND  MISSION  TILE 
ROCK-FACE  BRICK  AND  STONE 
PRESSED  BRICK  SIDING 
STAMPED  ZINC  AND  COPPER  ORNA- 
MENTS 
IRRIGATING  PIPE 

CONDUCTOR  PIPE-EAVES  TROUGH 
CORRUGATED  PIPE  FOR  CULVERTS 
CORRUGATED  TANKS 

DOAK  SHEET  STEEL  CO. 

TELEPHONE  SUTTER  88 
402,  403.  404  SHELDON  BUILDING.  SAN  FAANCISCO 


>■.'  r\->r  Orphetim  Marquise 

S.  TOMASELLO   A,  CO. 

ARCHITECTURAL  MODELERS 


CHAS.  H.  HOCK 

M  ASO  N 
BUILDER 

MsiDEvcE  Builders'  Exchange 

9 1 0^  Devisadero  St.      1 80  jessie  st. 

Phone  West  6606  Phone  Kearny  4700 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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STANLEY'S  BALL 
BEARING  HINGES 

In  Wrought  Bronze  or  Steel 

Nothing  else  so  good 
for   Hanging  Doors. 

No    wearing    down,    no 
creaking,  no  need  of  oiling 

—  For   sale   by  — 
Hardware  Dealers 

Attracti\e  Literature  Free 

THE  STANLEY  WORKS 

NEW    BRITAIN,    CONN. 


ARMSTRONG 

ELECTRIC   SIGNALS 

for  Passenger  and 
Freight   Elevators 

MECHANICAL   FLOOR   IN- 
DICATORS FOR  ELEVATORS 

Automatic  Freight  Door  Operat- 
ing Mechanism, Expressman  Call 
System,  Fire-proof  Steel 
Curtains    for     Theatres. 

Elevator  Supply 
and  Repair  Co. 


GEO.  A.  MESICK. 
Pacific  Coasl  Manager 


BALBOA  BLDG.         SAN  FRANCISCO 


Maiuifai'tiired  by 

Tabor  Sash 
Fixture  Co. 


T^ABOR  Patent  Strip  and 
^  Fixtures  for  all  types  of 
Revolving,  Reversible,  Re- 
movable, Horizontal  and 
Vertical  Pivoted  Sash,  Case- 
ment  Sash  and  Transoms. 


Boycl  &  Moore 

So/i'    Age^its   for     A'orthern     California 

356  MARKET  STREET 
SAN    FRANCISCO 
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JoscPH    Tmicbcn                                                       J.    G.    Scott 

^ 

^^^^HBE«?-^^^^W^^B 

PITTSBURG 

'  ^^^nuwjug^^^^H 

AUTOMAT  1  C 

WATER 

HEATERS 

.■flr|p:       ^ti 

Gold    Medal    Awarded    Over    All    Com- 
petitors   at   California    State    Fair    1909. 

"  :!%i^^L^^^^^lJ 

MECHANICALLY    PERFECT 

'^if^H^^^^n '' ' 

AND    ECONOMICAL 

'  ^^^HHHb  '- 

Use  Pittsburgs  and  you  Use  the  BEST. 

IJE^'' 

Jos.  Thieben  &  Co. 

SOLE  AGENTS 

l^^/^i^^jtr-"''^^ 

667  Mission  Street 

^                           % 

Phone  Kearny  3762                San  Francisco 

For  Architectural  and 
Interior  Photography 

PACIFIC  PHOTO 
AND  ART  CO. 


OUR  SPECIALTIES 
Photos    for   Reproduction, 
Bird's  -  Eye    Views,    Wash 
Drawings,    Retouching. 


237  MONADNOCK  BLDG. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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UNIgUK   SHINGLE 


MEURER  BROS.  CO. 

UiNiQUB  SHIINGLBS 

All  straight  lines.  No  broken  joints. 
Has  a  perfect  lock  and  is  water-tight 
even  on  a  low   pitch. 

A.   H.   Mcdonald,   Representative 

185  STEVENSON   STREET 
BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE     SAN    FRANCISCO 


Til  1-:    ORIC.  IXAL 


BAY  STAT[  BRICK!  CEM[NT  COATING 

is  a  perfect  coating  for  concrete,  stucco  or  brick,  it  will  protect  concrete,  brick  or  stucco 
against  disintegration  or  hair  cracking  from  moisture,  give  it  any  shade  desired,  can  be 
used  as  a  finishing  coat  instead  of  plaster  on  concrete  walls,  is  applicable  also  to  interior 
woodwork  and  for  interior  decoration,  has  been  endorsed  by  the  National  Board  of  Fire 
Underwriters  as  a  fire  retarder  and  will  therefore  lessen  your  insurance  rate.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of  concrete.  Will  not  drop  off  when  applied  above 
delicate  machinery. 

WADSWORTH    MOWLAM D   &   CO.,  Inc. 

Paint  and  Varnish  Makers  and  Lead  Corroders 
82-83  WASHINGTON  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Self- Winding  Clocks 

Self  Winding  Clucks  of  every 
description,  or  made  to  archi- 
TECT'S DESIGN  <|fsVNCHRONIZEU 
CLOCK  SYSTEMS  FOR  RAILROADS, 
HOTELS,  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 
<If  BELL  PROGRAM  INSTRUMENTS 
FOR  SCHOOLS,  INSTITUTIONS,  FAC- 
TORIES, AND  HALLS.  <|tIME 
STA.MPS,  EMPLOYES  TI.ME  REGIS- 
TERS, watchman's  time  DE- 
TECTORS. 

ALl  Of  OUR  CLOCKS  m  SELF-WINDING 
ALL  INSTRUMENTS  SELF-OPERATING 
Estimates  furnished  for  electrical  clock 
equipnirntof  every  description.  Literature 
descriptive  of  all  the  latest  recording  de- 
vices for  use  in  modern  building  construc- 
tion. wilJ  be  sent  upon  application.  <5The 
clocks  furnished  by  the  Selfwinding 
Clock  Co..  are  the  only  ones  used  in 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company's 
Time  Service,  and  may  be  synchroni7ed 
hourly  from  the  V.  S.  Observatory.  By 
our  synchronized  clock  system  any 
number  of  clocks  will  keep  exactly  the 
same  time  and  correct  time  all  the  time. 

rERDINAIND    PISH 

Pacific  Coast  Representative 

250  Montgomery  Street      San  Francisco 

Phone  Douglas  5459 


Sing  fat  Co. 


Dragon  Trade  Mark 

it      i^       a      4- 
FAMOUS 

ORIENTAL 
BAZAAR 

Wholesale  and   Retail 

California  and  Grant  Avenue,  San  Prancisco 
615  South  Broadway  Street,  los  Angeles 


ARCHITECTS  SPECIFY  THE 
BRADSHAW  GARBAGE  CHUTE 


An  absolutely 
Sanitary  Device 
for  the  Disposal 
of  Garbage  in  Ho- 
tels, Apartment 
Houses,  Flats  and 
Residences. 

First  Cost  The 
Only  Cost. 

Not  as  Expensive 
as  individual  Cans 


THE  BRADSHAW 
Patent  GARBAGE 
CHUTE  can  be  ap- 
plied to  old  as  well  as 
new  buildings.  It  ex- 
tends from  basement 
to  roof.  The  garbage 
can  is  placed  over  a 
cess-pool  in  the  base- 
ment. Hermetically 
sealed,  thus  prevent- 
ing all  ordors  and  also 
shutting  off  food  sup- 
ply for  rats,  etc.  By 
a  simple  contrivance 
the  seal  is  raised  from 
the  can  and  all  doors 
locked  until  the  gar- 
bage can  is  replaced, 
when  the  doors  are 
then  unlocked.  As 
the  door  is  opened  to 
receive  the  garbage 
an  automatic  sprink- 
ler washes  the  chute. 
The  garbage  can  has 
a  reinforced  wire  bot- 
tom, allowing  the 
water  to  percolate 
through  the  garbage 
into  the  cess-pool  and 
sewers.  The  garbage 
is  thus  CLEAN  and 
ODORLESS.  Made 
of  galvanized  iron, 
enameled  tile,  vitri- 
fied pipe,  etc.  Prices 
reasonable. 

EDWIX 
BRADSHAW, 

Inventor 


[.  L.  Williamson, 

Selling  Agent 

Office,  3552  Eighteenth  Street 
SAN    FRAN'CISCO,   CALIFORNIA 

Teleplwnes  :     Market  .V^/  :  M  .V'/ 

Model  on  E.\hibition  at  77  Sutter  Street,  S.  F. 


\\  hen  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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S/VMI'LIiS  111-    IINTSmni  BLOCKS  KKADV   FOR   KRlCTlnN 

DODDS'     INTERLOCKING    BLOCK    CO.,    Inc. 

24  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  Room  eoo  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Douglas  24SS 

ManufactuririK  Plant  ;     Potr.-r.,.  AdjnininK  Union  Iron  Works 

OJJR    SPECIALTIES 

Interlocking  Plaster  and  Cement  Blacks  Imitation  Qranite  Faced  Slabs  and  Blocks 

Imitation  Caen  Stone  Ornamental  Fibrous  Plastic  Decorations 


GLIDDEN'S   SPECIFICATION  FOR 
FINISHING    CONCRETE   FLOORS 

PLEASK  see  that  the  surface  over  which  it  is  to  be  applied 
is  thoroug-hly  dry,  clean  and  free  from  dixst,  g'rease  and 
dirt.  The  contents  of  the  packag'e  should  be  stirred  well 
before  applying-.  Spread  the  Dressing-  uniformly  over  the  sur- 
face bj'  means  of  a  suitable  brush,  working;  same  well  into  the 
concrete.  Where  two  or  more  coats  are  to  be  applied,  abo\it  3(5 
to  48  hours  should  be  allowed  between  coals,  under  favorable 
weather  and  temperature  conditions,  and  under  no  circum- 
stances should  one  coat  be  applied  over  another,  unless  same 
is  thoroughly  dry  and  hard.  <|Over  new  work  the  first  coat  will 
cover  about  2(X)to.S00  square  fe;et  to  the  gallon,  while  the  second 
coat  will  cover  3(H)  to  4IH1  sipiare  feet  lo  the  gallon,  according  to 
the  condition  of  tlie  surface.  <I[No  Killer  or  Primer  is  ret|uired. 
Begin  with  Glidden's  Concrete  Floor  Dressing  and  finish  with 
Glidden's  Concrete  Floor  Dressing. 

The  GLIDDEN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

WHITTIER-COBURN  COMPANY 

SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  LOS  ANGELES  Pacific  Coast  Distributors 
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Bitulithic  Pavement 
is  Street  Insurance 

It  Insures  against  dust   and   mud 

It  Insures  against  siipperiness 

It  Insures   against  traffic  noises 

It  Insures  against  cracks  and   disintegration 

It  Insures  against  wavy  surface 

It  Insures  against  absorption  of  street  filth 

It  insures  against  costly  repairs 

It  insures  against  horses  falling 

It  assures  a   sanitary  street 

It  assures  a  durable  street 

It  assures  conscientious  workmanship 

It  assures  the  best  materials 

It  assures  perfect  satisfaction 

BITULITMIC     INSURANCE    IS    SAPEST    AND     SUREST 

t'lir  hlcralurr  explains:  yours  for  the  asking 

WARREN  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 


TELEPHONES 


317    BECK     BUILDING 

\  PORTLAND,    ORE. 


GOODYEAR'S  FIRE  PROTECTION 

FOR    OFFICE    BUILDINGS,  FACTORIES  AND   RESIDENCES 

All  Styles  Swinging  Hose  Reels. 
"Eclipse"  Swinging  Hose  Rack,  with 
Goodyear  Special  Valve.  Acme  Fire 
E.xtinguishers,  Approved  and  Labeled. 
Always  Ready  for  Use.  Rubber  Matting, 
Mats,  Rubber  Tiling,  Etc.  Eureka's 
Rubber  Lined  Cotton  Hose  and  Un- 
lined  Linen  Hose.  Specify  "  Eureka's 
Best,"  "20th  Century  "  or  "  Worthy  " 
for  an  Underwriter's  Appro\ed  Linen 
Fire  Hose.      Estimates   Furnished. 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.   PEASE,  President 


587=589=591  Market  Street 
San  Francisco 


61=63=65=67  Fourth  Street 
Portland,  Oregon 
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RELIANCE 

the    NAME    that  pppirip\ir'Y 

means  door  hanger  CirivlLllvI 

Straight   and    curved    hangers 
for  both  single  and  double  doors 

Reliancf  Hangers  are  now  in  use  in  the 
largest  office  buildings,  the  finest  apartment  houses.and  in  fact  in  ever}'  class  of  building 
where  a  thoroughly  reliable  hanger  is  an  absolute  necessity.   It  recommends  itself  through 
its  simplicity,  noiseless  and  smooth  running  qualities.     It  is  never  out  of  order. 
PACIFIC  COAST   AGENTS 

*[      SAN  FRANCISCO SARTORIUS  COMPANY.  Fifteenth  and  Utah  Streets 

g:       SEATTLE D.  E.  FRYER  &  CO.,  305  Lumber  E.'ichange 

«        LOS  AN'GELES LOUIS  R.  BEDELL,  720  Broadway 

~         PORTLAND PORTLAND  WIRE  AND  IRON  WORKS,  Second  and  Everett  Streets 

RELIANCE  BAIL  BEARING  DOOR  HANGER  CO.,  I  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


California's  Challenge 

A   Home  Product 

SOMETHING    DIFFERENT! 

It  makes  good 

Val\cs  and  Faucets  which 

CANNOT    LEAK 

For   Every    Known   or   Possible   Use. 

California  Valve  &  Air  Brake  Co. 

509  MONADNOCK  BUILDING 
Phone,  Douglas  3352         San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Hiuuirli  Art  ^lasB  (Eo. 

(INC.) 

DESIGNERS    AND    MAKERS    OF 

i>tatnrb  O^lasH  MtttJinuiB 

FOR   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS,  CHURCHES  AND   RESIDENCES 

^laBH  Ma&VLUB,  Samp  i'l^aipa  anJj  l^ariJ  iflrtal  Work 

667    MISSION    STREET 

PHONE     DOUGLAS    3330                                                      SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL. 

When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine 
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J.  Q.  BRAUN 

537-541  W.  35th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
322  S.  Paulina  Street,  CHICAGO 

CARRIES  A  COMPLETE  STOCK  OF 

Steel  Mouldings  for  Storefronts 
Elevator  Enclosures,  Etc. 

Plain  and  Ornamental  Sash  Bars,  Leaves,  Ro- 
setteii,  Picketsand  Ornamental  Rivets,  Square 
Root  Angle  Iron  from  ?8"x?8"xl-16"  Upwards. 

Square  Tubing  for  Elevators.  Elevator  Enclos- 
ures and  Office  Railings 
Catalogue  to   Architects    Architectural  Iron  Works  and  Builders  only 
Patent  Sheet  iVletal  Shears 

Puncliinfi:  IVIachines 
All  parts,  including  the  main  body,  are  made 
of  forged  steel  which  makes  these  tools  far 
superior  to  any  made  from  cast  steel. 

The  Punch  Machines  are  made  from  steel 
plates.    All  movable  parts  are  steel  forgings. 

All  parts  which  can  be  are  tempered.    The  Eccentric  pillar  blocks  are  made  with  independent  steel 
rings.    Some  of  these  Machines  also  have  Shears  for  cutting  Angle.  Tec  or  Flat  Iron. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE   AND  PRICES 

OVER    600     MACI-IIINES    SOUD 


In  Building  Your  House 

You  desire  to  have  it  as  attract- 
ive as  possible  in  all  respects,  but 
sometimes   many  details  are  over- 

»ked  or  left  to  some  one  else. 

it  will  pay  you  to  personally  look  into 
the  question  o(  the  finish  of  the  woodwork 
and  insist  on  the  use  of 

"Bridgeport  Standard''  Wood  Finishing  Products, 

'hich  have  been  recognized  for  years  by  all  leading  architects  and  painters  as  the      rf  |' 
ery  best  that  can  be  obtained. 

It    and    become 


i  the 


these  goods  the  finish  will  last  permanenlly  and  not  : 
case  where  inferior  products  are  substituted. 


lUscasy  tobewellmfornud.  WHITTIER'COBURN    COMPANY, 

Write  for  Modern  Wood  Fin-  ,«,  „  ^  p*  .  c  r-  i  j  .  .  .  ,-  . 
-  7  -  .,  j> .  7  ,  .  ,301  Howard  Street,  San  Franc  sco.  and  Los  Aaze  es,  Cal. 
tsnins    Tvhich  covtatns  accurate 

reproductions   of  a    number   of  ■^mIww^'^-' ^kwi'^k»«<»« 

popular  finishes,  or  simply  tear  THF  -BKlDOEfOK-T  C  (\ 

out  tins  ad.  Put  your  name  on  ""-  WOOD      FINISHING    '^'^■ 

the  margin  and  send, t  to  us.  bo"  '=3  NEW  milford.  CON  N  ,  u  s  A 
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C.   T.   GUTLEBEN  DAN    GUTLEBEN 

GUTLEBEN    BROTHERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    AND 
ENGINEERING    CONSTRUCTION 

PHONE  KEARNY  4640         927   MONADNOCK  BLDG.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 


THB  GEO.  F.  INEBCE  CO. 

Paper  Hanging,  Painting,  Prescoing 
and  Decorating 

1321  BROADWAY.    Opn.  Post  Office  OAKUA^iD,    OAU. 


Telephone  Douglas   121  Residence.   291    ISth  Avenue 

A.  LYNCH  &  CO. 

CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION  AND  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVEMENT 

MEMBER  OF  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE  OFFICE:  ROOM  314  GUILDERS'  EXCHANGE  BLDG.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


SIMONDS     MACHINERY     CO. 


PUMPING     MACHINERY 

Sole  Aeents  KEWANEE  WATER  SUPPLY  CO. 

12  and  14  Natoma  Street,  Near  First,  San  Francisco 


REARDON  CRIST  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Artificial  S,o„,  and  CONTRACTORS  Concele    Foundalion. 

Office,  1166  Webster  St.,  Oakland,  Cai. 


SAMSOIN    SPOT   SASH    CORD 


Guaranteed  free  from  all  imperfections  of  braid  or  finish.     Can  always  be  distinuuishrd  by  our  trnde 
mark,  the  colored  spots.    Send  for  samples,  tests,  etc.  SAMSON  CORDAGE  WORKS,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

Pacific  Coast  .^(;cnt,  JOHN  T.  ROWNTREC.  1075  Monadnock  Blda..  San  Franclsc«  and  501  Equitable  Savlnts  Bank  BIdg..  tos  Anjeles 


THE  J.  L.  MOTT  IRON  WORKS  ne«.york 

D.  H.  QULICK,  Selling  Agent  for  Pacific  Coast 

Phone  Douglas  1786  SAN   FRANCISCO  Home  Phone  CI786 


PHONE  Pacific 

1435 

N. 

M. 

M 

cKAY 

General 

Contractor 

274 

9th 

Ave.. 

Richmond 

San 

Francisco 

Cal. 
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/<y7^ELLING^ 
•//     AGENTS 


\^\CONTRACTORS77ct^/ 

^ArsuppuEsZ<e/ 


Wc   Call  Your  Attention  To 
Our  List  of  Paint  Specialties 

R.  I.  W.  No.  232 — For  damp-proofing  exterior  walls  on  the 
interior.     Can  be  plastered  over. 

R.  I.  W.  No.  110 — Backing  stone  work  or  marble,  to  prevent 
alkali  staining  through.  Also  for  painting  steel  work  to 
prevent  electrolysis. 

R.   I.  W.   No.    112 — Painting  brine  pipes,  etc.     Acid  proof. 

R.   1.  W.   No.  49 — Painting  structural  steel. 

MARINE  TOCKOLITH— A  cement  paint  for  steel. 

WONDERKOAT  ENAMEL— A  high  grade  enamel  for  interior 
or  exterior  use. 

CEMENT  FILLER 

CEMENT  FLOOR  PAINT— For  coating  cement  floors  to  pre- 
vent dusting  and  keeping  same  sanitary. 

ANH  YDROSOL — A  clear  waterproofing  for  hght-colorcd  brick,  etc. 

TOXEMENT — A  waterproofing  compound.     Mix  with  cement. 

TOCH  FLOOR  VARNISH— A  high  grade  varnish,  especially 
adapted  for  office  floors. 

LIQUID  KONKERIT  COATING- A  cement  paint  for  con- 
crete buildings. 

BAY  STATE  BRICK  AND  CEMENT  COATING —  Coating 

for  interior  or  exterior  use;  can  be  used  on  all  interior  surfaces.     Espe- 
cially adapted  for  waterproofing  concrete,  plaster  or  brick  walls — war- 
ranted fireproof. 
DEXTER  BROS.'  SHINGLE  STAIN— A  high  grade  pigment 

stain.     Will  not  fade. 
TEREDO  PROOF  PAINT— Protects   your   piles   against    the 

teredo;  also  against  dry  rot. 
RIPOLIN  ENAMEL  —  World   wide  known,   for   interior   and 

exterior  use. 
SMOKESTACK  PAINTS— High    temperature   paints   protect 
your  stacks  and  boiler  fronts. 

Write  To   Our   Nearest  Office   For 
Complete   Building  Supply   List 
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EVER  SEEN 
CALIFORNIA'S 


HOLLAND? 


Take 

SOUTHERN  PACIFIC'S 

NETHERLAND  S  ROUTE 

TKe  DayligHt  service  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  via  tKe  new 
steamer    "NAVAJO   " 

Leave  San  Francisco  8:00  a.  m. 
Jirriue  Sacramento      6:00  p.  m. 

TUESDAY,  THURSDAY 
AND    SATURDAY^' 

A  Delightful  Scenic  Water  Trip 

for  Tourists  and  Auto  Parties 


Meals,  Beautiful  Staterooms  and  Parlors 
ASn   AGENTS 

Pacific  Street  W^Harf  MarKet  Street  Ferry  Depot 

Flood    Building 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Wiien  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Kfagazine 
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The  Canadian  Bank  Of  Commerce 

HEAD  OFFICE— TORONTO 

Paid   up   Capital,   flO,(»0,000:     Reserve 
fund,    $6, 000, OCX);    Aggiegate  resources, 

over  S120,(XX),000 
B.E.Walker.  President       Alex.  Laird.  Gen.  M^r. 


—  LONDON  OFFICE— 
2  Lombard  Street,    E.   C. 

-NEW  YORK  OFFICE- 

16   E.xchange    Place. 


—BRANCHES  OF  THE  BANK   IN   CANADA 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA— 20:      YUKON 
TERRITORY-  Dawson    and    White 
Horse:     ALBERTA— 27:  SASKATCH- 
EWAN-26;    MANITOBA— 211; 
ONTARIO  and  0UEBEC-6(i: 
MARITIME  PROVINCES— 1'* 

—  IN  UNITED  STATES  — 

Portland,  Ore.,  Seattle,  Wash., 

Skagway,   Alaska. 


SAIN    PRAINCISCO 
Branch,    California    and    Sansome    Sts 

BRUCE  HEATHCOTE.   Manager. 


GABRIEL  MOULIN 

Maker  of 

Photographs 


FOR    ADVERTISING    AND 
COMMERCIAL  PURPOSES 


153  Kearny  Street 

Wiley  B.    Allen  Building 

San   Francisco. 


Te  lephone     Douslas    4969 


PHOTOGRAPH 


ANYTHING 
ANVWHERE 
ANYTIME 


C  O  M  M  ERCI  AL 
PHOTO  G  RAP  HI:RS 

717  MarKet  St. 
San    Francisco 


SmoKeless     Flashlig'Kts    of 
Banquets    a     Specialty  ^ 


D  K  A  W  I  N  G  S     AND     CUTS 

WHICH  SHOW  M.ANUF.^CTURERS' 

GOODS  TO  THE  BEST  .\DVANT.\GE 

THIS  "IS  OUR  SPECI.^LTV 

LOWEST  R.\TES  ON  THE  COAST 


When  writing  to  Adv 
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FIRE  PROOF 
PARTITION 

THE  MAKOWSKl 
PLASTER  BLOCK 
MADE  OF  PURE 
GYPSUM.  ECONOMY 
FOR  PARTITIONS 
IN  APARTMENT 
HOUSES,  HOTELS 
OFFICE  BUILDINGS 
PLASTER  BLOCK  CO. 

.W  M.ACDllNOUGH  Bl'lLDINt. 
S.A.X    FR.WCISCO,    C.'^L. 


HOTEL 

NORMANDIE 

SUTTER  AND  GOUGH    STS. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

CALIFORNIA 


A  comfortable,  high  order 
hotel,  well  liked  by  ladies  and 
tourists.  Direct  lines  from  fer- 
ries and  depots.  Five  minutes 
froin  San  Francisco's  lively  cen- 
tre. 

Good  Living 

American  Plan,  $3.00  and  up 
European  Plan,  $1.50  and  up 

THOS.  H.  SHEDDEN, 

Manager. 


Art  Class  Panel  in  Uunn's  Cafe.  San  Frantisco 
From  the  Studio  of 

THOMAS   y  SCHNEIDER 
ART  GLASS  CO. 

610-12     Howard     Street.     San     Francisco 


HEAOQUARKRSfORCAlirORNIANSINN.Y. 


BROADWAY  CENTRAL  HOTEL 

BROADWAY.  COR.  THIRD  ST. 

IN  THE  HEART  OF  NEW  YORK 

Special  attention  given  to  Ladies  Unescorted 
Onlv  medium  price  hotel  left  in  Xew  York 
SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  SUMMER  .... 
OUR    TABLE   is   the   foundation    of  our 


in,  S2.50  Upwards 
European  Plan.  SI. 00  Upwards 
Send  for  Larse  Colored  Map  and  Guide  of 
.Xew  Y'ork,  FREE 
DAN  C.  WEBB,  PROPRIETOR 
The   ONLY     New    York    Hotel    Featuring 
American  Plan.     Moderate  Prices.     Excel- 
lent Food.     Good  Service. 
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JAMES  W.  KERR.  President  and  Manage 


CHARLES  D.  STEIGER.  Secretary 


Steiger  6c  Kerr  Stove  k  Foundry  Co. 


Successors  to  Steiger  &  Kerr 


Manufacturers  of 

And  all  kinds  of  Heating  Stoves  and  Steel  Ranges 


Also  Manufacturers  of 

All  ^'f^  iiarl|tu?ru 

Mining,  Railroad,  Architectural  and  Bridge  Castings 


Special  attention  paid  to  Street  Department  work,  such  as  Manholes,  Cesspools,  etc. 
Corner  Folsom  and  Eighteenth  Sts. 

Telephone  Market  250  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


Telephone  Kearny  7(>2 


METROPOLIS 
COINSTRUCTIOIN   CO 


(Incorporated) 


General    Contractors 


Room    6IS 

24  California  Street. 


San  Rrancisco,  Cat. 


IMHIHl  liiRAVING  C^ 


HALF-TONES 
ZINC  ETCHINGS 


C©)LyB^Ji)ys  AWg.  s^Nii^j  Fr<^vi^j€!is©@ 


(FORMERLY     MONTGOMERY) 


PHONEs|g>.a^646 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magazine. 
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SA  VE  the  unnecessary  trot 
down  the  stairs  and  use 

RISCHMULLER'S  PATENT 

DOOR  OPENER  AND  CLOSER 

The  Improved  Door  Opener  and  Closer  nllh 
Check  Prevents  the  Slammlae  of  the  Door 

O.  RISCMMUUUER 

842   37th    STREET.  OAKLAND 

phone:   piedmont  2633     A  368S 

SAN     FRANCISCO: 

BUILDERS'  EXCHANQE,  180  Jessie  St. 

BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION,  96  Fulton  St. 


Phone  Douglas  1763 

GRANT  FEE 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

Business   Buildings  and  Heavy 
Construction  a  Specialty 

Office :      . 

279  MonadDock  BIdg.       SAN  FRANCISCO 


CEO.  S.WHITE 


W.  .A.  STURGEON 


Sturgeon  &  White 

DESIGNERS   and   BUILDERS 
Building  Loans 


NOTARY   PUBLIC 


Eastern  Reinforced  Cement  Tray  Co. 


MIW 


J^l^i&j"^  _m 


Telephone 
Keamy  5814         '^^^, 
p.  J.  m'cauley 


Telephone  Kearny  961 

THE 

BANK  EQUIPMENT  GO. 

876  MONADNOCK 
BUILDING 

SAIN       RRANCISCO 

Manuf.rturcrs    of    Abr.hamion's    Palenl  Venlilator 

Galvanized  Iron  Cornicf!  and  Skylights 

Repairinf  a  Specialty 

Abrahamson&DeGear,'"' 

Sheet  Metal  Works 

Tin  and  Galvanized  Iron  Roofine.  Heatins  and 
Ventilating,  Regime rs  and  Ventilating  Facings 

655  McAllister  st. 


VALENTE  &  LEVERONI 

Registered  Plumbers 

ESTIMATES    GIVEN 

r- 

1609  Powell  Street 

Bet.  Green  and  liRion 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

m 

PHONE    MAIN    108 


Albert  J.  Capron 

MANUFACTURERS'   AGENT 

BUILDERS'  MATERIALS 


SUITE  17  PORTLAND, 

AINSWORTH    BLDG.  OREGON 
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INTERIOR  DECORATION 
HOUSE  PAINTING 

Natural    Wood    Finisning    a   Specialty 

We  carry  the  Latest  Things  in  Artistic  Wall  Papers  and  Burlaps 
\'isit  our  New  Studio  in  the  New  Maple  Hall  Building 

W.  W.  TUCIIER 

Phone  C)aki..\nii  71*. 
14th  and  Webster       OAKLAND       320  -  14tli  Street 


ALFRED    H.  VOGT  W.   FOSTER 

FOSTER  &  VOGT 


Concrete  Construction 
and  Fireproofing  ::::::::: 


BUILDERS    EXCHANGE  Branch  Office: 

180  Jessie  Street  '^"^  ?"''h'^""°!,^"*'"'"'"  '*"'^- 

23rd  and  Potrero  Ave. 
SAN     FRANCISCO  Telephone  Mission  S6I0 


H.   L.   PETERSEN 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Artificial   Stone   Sidewalks,    Concrete  Walls, 
:  :  Foundations,   Tanks,    Reservoirs,    Etc.  :  : 

Rooms  322-24,  62  POST  ST.  san    Francisco 


BRANCH    YARDS 

SANTA  FE  LUMBER  COMPANY 

DEALERS    IN    WHOLESALE    AND    RETAIL 

UUMBBR 

Large  Timbers  and  Special  Bills  to  Orders  Kiln  Dried  Oregon  Pine  Finish 

Main  Yard  on  SOUTHERN  PACIFIC,  WESTERN  PACIFIC,  SANTA  FE 

17th  and  De  Haro  Streets  ::  ::  SAN   FRANCISCO,   CAL. 
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A.  LYOUNG  MACHINERY  CO. 

Chicago  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

MIXERS 


CONCRETE   BARROWS 

AND 

CARTS 


26-28  FREMONT  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


Ornamental  Concrete 
without  Mold, 


■UQQ 


5      ^.    ^.    Houghton 


^JTHE  Process  of  making  Ornamental  Concrete  without  Molds 
IPL  has  long  been  held  as  a  secret.  It  is  now  given  to  the 
public  for  the  first  time.  Contains  everything  that  a  con- 
crete w^orker  needs  to  know  to  perfect  the  many  styles  of  orna- 
mental concrete  work  without  the  purchase  of  expensive  molds. 
128  Pages  with  original  illustrations  w^ill  be  mailed  postage  pre- 
paid upon  receipt  of  check  or  money  order.     Price,  $2. 


F.  W.  JONES,  241  S.  WHITNEY  STREET 
SAN  JOSE,        .■;  CALIFORNIA 


BQn- 


-rySm 
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HARTFORD  FAIENCE  and  TILES 


WAINSCOTING 

\o  more  artistic  effect  can  be  obtained  than  by 
using  "Hartford  Hand  Made  Tiles"  together 
with  "Hartford  Tudor  Tiles"  finished  with 
"Hartford  Faience"  Cap  and  Base.  33  differ- 
ent  patterns   of   Tudor    Tiles   to    select   from. 


INTERIOR  CgL  EXTERIOR 
DECORATION 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  estimates  on  all  kinds 
of  Faience  Work  from  architect's  designs.  Our 
variety  of  colors  and  quality  of  glazes  is  un- 
surpassed. 


HAVE  YOU   CONSIDERED       FAIENCE"   FOR   THE  EMBELLISHMENT  OF  CONCRETE   BUILDINGS? 

TME    HARTrORD    FAIENCE    CO. 

l-IARXrORD,    CONN. 

C.  F.  PRATT,  Manager  Golden  Gate  Brick  Co.,  San    Francisco,  Cal.,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


Northwest  Bridge  Woriis 

GENERAL   CONTRACTORS 
AND    ENGINEERS 

FIRE-PROOF  CONSTRUCTION 


STEEL    AND 
REINFORCED    CONCRETE 


PORTLAND, 


OREGON 
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CARSTEN  HANSF.N.  I'res.  and  Mur.  I'.,  SfllKAnKK.  Sec.  and  Treas. 

HAINSBIN    «St    JOHINSOIN,    Inc. 
^==^ ?  General    Contractors 

OFFICE.    3  Mission  St.  Telephone.    Mearny   278 

BUILDERS  EXCHANGE  SAN    FRANCISCO  Bl'ILUERS  ASSOCIATION 

ISO  .lesslf  Street.  Teleiilioiie.  Kc-arnv  471X1  4(>:  K.Mnn  Str.-.i  Tt-lei.honi-    Doutlas  .•,=;:5 


CH.\S,  I'KTFKSON.  I'res.  Cn.SS     H.  N  ]■  I.SON    \'HL-Fr,-S.  J.  \  .  Wi-svkrlii 

Builders  Association  Box  327 

PETERSON.   NELSON    (EL    CO.,    Inc. 

CONCRETE    CONSTRUCTION 

ARTIFICIAL    SrONE  WORK  OF   ALL  KINDS 
Phone  Douslas  I  I  1 3  Office.      4-07     PINE     STREET  S.n  Fi 


p.   PBTERSEIN    !^:X%.7 

Contractor  and   Builder 
Fruitvale,    California  Residence,  3057  Blossom  Street 


ED.  F.  GETTLE  C.  E.  ».    DUNLEV" 

DUNLEVY  &  GETTLE 

SEWER   PIPE 

Manufacturers   of   Dunlevy's   Patent  Chimneys,  Terra  Cotta  Chimneys,  Flue   Lining,  Galvanized   Iron  Tops,  Etc. 

79  CITV  HALL  AVE.  SAN     FRANCISCO.    CAL.  TEL.   MARKET  216S 

BOX  310  BUILDERS'  EXCHANGE  BOX  316  BUILDERS'  ASSOCIATION 


BOILERS  ENGINES  TANKS  PUMPS  CONDENSERS 

STANDARD    E^QINEERINQ    COMPANY 

S03  Market  street.  San  Francisco  Telephone  DOUGLAS  S356 

MECHANICAL  ENGINEERS  AND  CONSTRUCTORS 

Recresenldtlves        AlBERCER  CONDENSER  CO.         MINNEAPOIIS  STEEl  AND  MACHINERY  CO.  ROBB-MllMEORD  BOIIER  CO 


GEO.  S.  LACKIE.  President  J.  C.  VEITCH.  Vice-Pres.  and  Sec'y 

STAINDARD  SUPPUV  COMPAISY,  Inc. 

Lime,    Piaster.    Cement.    Brirk.   Sand.   (Iravel,    Crushed    Kock.    Fruitvale    Red    C.ravel.    Etc..    Etc. 
CELEBRATED  "NEPHI"  HARDWALL  PLASTER 

Offlceind  Warehouse.  1st  ST.  AND  BROADWAV  OAk'IAXn     TAI  Phone  Olkland  tP* 

Sand  anil  Brick  Yard,  Isl  AND  JEFFERSON  SIS.  U/AIVU/\1'^U,   VrtL.  Home  Phone  A  ^■i?? 


THE        PACIFIC       LABORATORIES,      Ir^corpora.ed 

MINING   ENGINEERS.  CHEMISTS  AND   METALLURGISTS 
Inspectors  o(  Steel,  Cement,  Building  Materials  and  Construction  Work 

MAIN   OFFICE   AND   LABORATORIES 

558    MARKET    STREET.  SAN    FRANCISCO.    CAU. 

PHONE   DOUGLAS  3678 


PHONE    OAKLAND  4235  ESTIMATES    GIVEN 

LOUIS    J.    LARSON 

CONTRACTOR  and  BUILDER 

1231     CHESTNUT    STREET 
REPAIR    WORK  OAKLAND.  CAL. 
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AN  INVESTMENT  PAYING  100%  YEARLY 

NONPAREIL  CORn  COVERING 
ON  BRINE  dL  AMMONIA  LINES 


A   CONCRETE    ILLUSTRATION 

THE  LOSS  of  refrigeration  from  200  feet  of  l^j-inch  pipe,  bare,  carrying  brine  at  15  F., 
with  tfie  outside  temperature  90  F.,  is  322,027  heat  units  every  24  hours.  ^  By  applying 
cork  covering,  the  loss  is  cut  down  to  59,443  heat  units.  Hence,  the  actual  saving  is  262,584 
heat  units  -  more  than  9/10  of  a  ton  of  refrigeration — every  day.  <|  At  50  cents  a  Ion  for 
refrigeration,  the  covering  would  save  45^  i  cents  a  day — $166.08  a  year.  The  cost  applied  would 
be  only  $160.00.  ^  This  means  you  would  get  over  100%  on  your  investment  — not  only  tor  one 
year,  but  until  the  pipe  wore  out.  Nonpareil  Cork  Covering  keeps  dry  and  efficient.  ^  Let  us  send 
you  our  new  publication,  "Heat  Transmission  Tests  on  Nonpareil  Cork  Pipe  Covering."  With  its 
help   you  can  figure    out   exactly    what    you   can   save    by    covering  cold  pipes  of  any  description. 

ARMSTRONG   CORK   COMPANY 


IINSULATIOIN     DEPARTMENT 


SEATTLE  REPRESENTATIVES 
D.  E.  FRYER  4  CO. 


693     MISSION     STREET 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Underwood 
Standard 
Typewriters 

The  Standard  of  typewriter  manufacture,  typewriter 
selling  and  typewriter  word  has  been  elevated  by  the 
advent  and  development  of  the  UNDERWOOD 


"The  Machine  You  Will  Eventually  Buy" 


UNDERWOOD  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY 

(INCORPORATED) 

San  Francisco  Branch.  133-135  SUTTER  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 
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PORT  COSTA 

BRICK  WORKS 

RED  BUILDING  BRICK  AND  CLINKERS 

714  Balboa  BIdg.,  San  Francisco 

Telephone  Dousrlas  4911 

Vi.)u  have  soon  tliat 

RED 
BRICK 

ClRTrv  —  Kid    -  Will..  -  Hit.-  is  wli.r.-  tliev 

(;et  them 
diamond  brick  co. 

B.  .1.  (ialUt'hi-r.  Business  Mwr. 
101  M2  Balboa  BIdg.,  S.F.    Tel.  Douglas  1909 

True  Colors        Manv  Shades 
\'ariousTextiir.-s  Mod. -rate  Prices 


D.    ROSS    CLARKE 

PLASTERINQ  and  CEMENT  CONTRACTOR 


EXTERIOR   CEMENTING   DONE 
IN    WHITE    OR    CREAM    COLOR 


708  PACIFIC    BUILDING 


HoYT  Bros. 

CONTRACTORS 

OF  NORTHERN   CALIFORNIA 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of 

SCHOOLS,  BANKS,  HOTELS 

AND  CHURCHES 


Builders'  Exchange 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


PS 


OF  ALL  KINDS 


FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 

HIGH  CLASS   ENDRAVINC      ^ 


n       t*t,      PROMPT  DELIVERY  ^-5.      ^fh 
V^UPnS'»"NABLE        P'"*iff>/I»"*^ 


RANCE  COMPANY 
OF     FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN,    GERMANY 

INSUKAN'Cns    TRANSACTED 

United  States  Department.  100  William  Street,  New  York 

LIABILITY:— Employers,  Public.  Teams,  General,   Land- 


Eleval 
ident  and  Health. 


Industrial  Accident  and   Health. 

TRUSTEES 
lELD,  Pres.  of  National  Park  Ban 
AN,  ol  Ladenburs,  Tlialrnann  &  C 


DAVID  DUNCAN,  General  Agent,  Pacific  Coast  Dep't, 

340  SANSOME  STREET.  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


H.  W.  Hanlf.v  Phone  Doutilas  :4-l(. 

P.  J.McCuLLOCH 


HANLEY&  Mcculloch 

CONTRACTING  PLASTERERS 


^ 


376    MONADNOCK    BUILDING 
S*N    FRANCISCO,  CflLIFI 


WELLS  &  SPENCER 

MACHINE  CO.^ 

Elevators,  Repairs  and  Inspections 
and  Dumb  Waiters 

Telephone,  Kearny  664 

173-177  BEALE  STREET         SAN  FRANCISCD.  CAL. 
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Will  Not  Stain 


Limestone,  Qranite  or  Marble — 
The  Best  Cement  for  Exterior 
Stucco  Construction.  Also 
EXTRA  WHITE  LAFARGE  for 
use  with  Light  Brick,  Terra 
Cotta,  White  Qranite  or  Marble 
and    White    Stucco    Exteriors 


Non=Staininq  Cement  Co. 

156    FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW   YORK 

Sole  AK^ents  for  the  United  States  and  Canada 

WATERHOUSE&PRICECO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

SEATTLE  PORTLAND  OAKLAND  LOS  ANQELES 


Artificial    Stone  as    Qranite,    Sandstone, 

Marble.     Special    Capitals    in    Classic 

and  Modern  Designs 

Architectural  Decorating  Co. 

F.  1.  Hahn,  Manast-r 

I2SS  FIRST  AVENUE  SOUTH, 

SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

Manufacturers  of 

ARTISTIC  R[LI[f  DECORATIONS 

For  Exterior  and  Interior  Use 
Thousands  of  Different  Models  in  Stock 

Waterhouse  &  Price  Co. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


OAKLAND 
LOS  ANQELES 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


ARTISTIC       DURABLE         ECONOMICAL 

SANITARY  METAL  TILE 


WALLS    AND   CEILINGS 


Halls,  Vestibules,  Stores,  Kitchens, 
Bathrooms,  Hospitals,  Lavatories, 
Elevator  Shafts,  Yachts,     Etc..  Etc. 

Sanitary  Metal  Tile  Company 

MAIN   OFFICE   AND   FAI  TORY 

137  DUFFIELD  STREET 

334  FLATBUSH  AVE.  EX. 

BROOKLYN 

Waterhouse  &  Price 
Company 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
OAKLAND 
LOS  ANGELES 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 
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Myron  Hunt  & 
F.LMER  Grkv 
Architects 
Los  Angeles 


Stained  with 
Cabot's 
Shingle  Stain 


CABOT'S    CREOSOTE   SHINGLE   STAINS 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  STANDARD  STAINS 

Distinguishable  by  their  soft  depth  and  freshness  of  color,  richness  of  tone,  and 

durability.  No  muddy  or  greasy  effects,  no  blackening,  no  washing  off.    They  have 

stood  the  test  more  than  twenty-five  years. 

Cabot's  Sheathing  and  Deafening  "Quilt."     Cabot's  Waterproof  Cement 
Stains.     Conserve  Wood  Preservative.     Cabot's  Waterproof  Brick  Stains. 

Samuel    Cabot,  inc.,   Sole  Manufacturers,  BostOH,  MaSS. 

>   Waterhouse  &  Price  Co.,  San  Francisco  and  Oakland,  Cai. 
Aoer,f=  '  P-  H-  Mathews  Paint  House,  Los  Angeles 
ngenis  -,  jj[„,„s_  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

'  S.  W.  R.  Dally,  Seattle,  Tacoma  and  Spokane 


yX  This  Is  The  BEAD  To  Specify 


METAL  CORNER  BEAD 


S 


THE  HANNON  MetalCorner  Bead  is  acknowl- 
edged by  Architects  to   be  the  STRONGEST. 

MOST    DURABLE    and    BEST   GALVA- 
NIZED  beading  on  the   market. 

Made  from  one  piece  of  metal  —  folded  edge  — 
naturally  straight  —    easy  to  erect. 

Shaped  like  a  corner,  it  fits  snugly  to  the  wall 
-  -  no  -weakening  space  bet^veen  -wall  and  bead. 

DOUBLY  (hot-process)  GALVANIZED  -  be- 
fore and  after  forming  —  CANNOT  RUST.  We 
originated  the  "never  rust"  metal  corners.  Others 
imitate BUT  they  fail  to  obtain  the  bright- 
ness, the  richness  of  our  galvanizing.  They  lack 
the  KNOW  HOW. 


UNION  METAL  CORNER  OP 

Manufacturers,  boston 


WATERHOUSE  &  PRICE  CP 


SAN   FRANCISCO, 
LOS  ANGELES. 


OAKLAND 
PORTLAND 
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FREDERICKS  BUILDING,  POST  AND  STOCKTON  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Finished  with 

DEL  MONTE  WHITE  SAND 

(formerly   known  as  Lake  Majella  or  Monterey  White  Sand) 
Used  with  Medusa  Cement 

note:  the  beautiful  white  stone  finish 

Handled  by  alt  reliable  dealers  in  building  materials.     Samples  and  list  of  dealers 
furnished  on  request.     .Address 

PACIFIC    IMPROVEMENT    COMPANY 

PHONE  KEARNY  4013  406  CROCKER  BLDG..  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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The  Kern  County  Court 
House,  Bakersfleld,  Cal. 


Solution  of  a  Difficult 
/aterproofing  Problen 

A  California  House  in 


*^^^k  Waterproofing  Problem. 


^_  ^  H  A  California  House 

25c.  a  Copy  ||  Japanese  Style. 

$1.50  a  Year  fi  yj^g  Ug^  ^^  Concrete  for 

Farm  Buildings. 
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CLINTON     FIREPROOFING 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

CONTRACTORS    FOR 

FIREPROOFING 


L.  A.  NORRIS  CO. 

WESTERN   SALES  AGENTS 
FOR    CLINTON    FIRE- 
PROOFING    MATERIALS 
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KEYSTONE   BOILER  WORKS 

MAIN  AND  FOLSOM  STREETS 


PAOnC  COAST  AOmNTS  POK   TUB 


PARKER   WATER   TUBE   BOILER 

SELF  CLEANING  ABSOLUTE  SAFETY  GREATEST  ECONOMY 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOaUB 


Mmxt^  Art  (Itoa  (Ha. 

(inc.) 

OKSiaNERS   AND    HAKCR*   OP 
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667    MISSION    STREET 

NEAR  THIRD 
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Cold  TWISTED  STEEL  BARS 
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The  Kern  County  Court  House 

THE  new  Kern  County  court  house  at  Llakersfield,  contracts  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  have  been  let,  will  be  a  substantial  addition  to  the  list 

of  California  public  buildings.  The  architect,  Frederick  H.  Meyer,  has 
worked  out  an  attractive  structure  in  the  Classic  and  has  successfully  com- 
bined beauty  and  utility,  at  the  same  time  keeping  in  mind  the  unusual 
climatic  conditions  of  Bakersfield — summer  heat  at  115  degrees  in  the  shade — 
and  making  such  provisions  as  will  provide  the  greatest  comfort  for  the 
occupants. 

The  building  will  be  class  A,  four  stories  and  basement  with  reinforced 
concrete  floors  and  tile  partitions.  The  elevations  show  a  clean-cut,  care- 
fully studied  building  with  an  attractive  exterior  of  White  Manti  stone.  The 
central  motif  is  decorated  with  free  standing  Corinthian  columns,  while  the 
two  end  motifs  are  three-fourths  engaged  columns,  with  pilaster  treatment 
for  the  wings.  The  parapet  over  the  main  pavilion  is  decorated  in  bas  relief 
figures  and  ornaments  with  a  rich  cresting  over  the  top. 

The  bay  of  the  central  pavilion  will  be  in  metal  with  an  ornamental 
arch  and  an  iron  balcony  and  balustrading  at  the  bottom.  The  entrance 
will  be  highly  ornamented  with  carved  stone,  bronze  doors  and  cast  iron 
electroliers. 

The  excavated  materials  will  be  used  as  a  fill  to  form  a  terrace  clear 
around  the  building,  giving  it  the  proper  setting.  The  lot  is  605  feet  and  the 
building  will  be  placed  in  the  center,  facing  Chester  avenue,  the  principal 
business  street  of  Bakersfield. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  glance  at  the  floor  plans,  particular  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  planning  of  the  building  so  as  to  have  the  various  depart- 
ments in  the  most  convenient  location  possible  and  at  the  same  time  place 
the  rooms  most  used  by  the  public  on  the  north  and  west  sides  and  thus  benefit 
by  the  cool  summer  breezes  during  the  hot  months. 

The  court  rooms  and  library  will  be  situated  on  the  top  floor,  the  same 
being  appropriately  finished.  A  modern  steam  heating  plant  will  be  installed 
and  a  ventilating  plant  will  take  care  of  all  rooms. 

The  main  rotunda  starts  at  the  first  floor  and  runs  to  the  roof,  where 
direct  outside  light  and  air  are  taken  from  the  base  of  the  dome.  The  finish 
of  this  rotunda  will  be  in  imitation  Caen  stone.  Frederick  J.  Amweg  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  awarded  the  contract  to  erect  the  building  for  $340,827. 
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Detail  of   Rotunda    and   Donu-.    Krrn    C.'i(H(y   Court   House,   Bakersfield,    Cal. 
Frederick  H.  Meyer,  Areliitect 
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Detail   of   Bud   Ptr.-ilioii.    Kcni    County   Court   House,    Bakcrsficlcl,    Cut. 
Frcleiick  H.    Meyer.  Arehitect 
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Detail  of  Center  Pavilion,  Kern  County  Court  House,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
Frederick  H.  Meyer,  Architect 
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Sl'l-11,,1,,,1   IUcv„Iu,>i.   Kern   Cnnily   Court  H„i,.u\   Bal;ersliclJ .  Cat. 
Frederick   11.    Meyer,   Architect 


End  Ele-eation.   Kern  County  Court  House,  Bakerslield,   Cal. 
Frederick  H.  Meyer,  Architect 
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Design   for  a  Connlry  House 
Charles  Edieard  Hodges,  Architect 

Domestic  Architecture 

By   CHARLES   EDWARD   IlODtJES,  Architect.* 

HO\\'  many  people,  especially  in  California,  make  a  failure  of  their 
homes  Ijy  placing  their  ideas  with  the  contractor,  or  with  an  architect 
who  has  not  the  innate  artistic  sense  to  properly  plan  and  carry  out 
all  its  multitude  of  small  details.  For  domestic  architecture  is  a  distinct 
branch,  and  the  architect  who  plans  a  successful  office  building  is  frequently 
at  fault  in  the  intricacies  of  the  home. 

The  planning  of  the  smaller  homes  should  be  limited  to  square  rooms, 
with  an  increase  in  width  by  the  use  of  shallow  bay  windows,  which 
admits  of  economical  utilization  of  the  area  to  be  covered. 

The  living  room  should  be  well  lighted,  the  window  sills  being  as  near 
to  the  floor  as  practicable,  so  that  an  unobstructed  view  may  be  obtained. 
French  casement  doors  to  the  porch  lend  a  pleasing  and  artistic  effect. 

The  bedroom  should  admit  all  the  sun  that  can  be  obtained,  and  while 
the  exterior  wall  space  should  not  be  cut  up  so  as  to  have  to  consider 
where  to  place  the  various  pieces  of  furniture,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
endeavor  to  get  two  windows,  at  least,  in  this  room.  Casement  windows, 
wide  and  low,  give  an  artistic  effect  for  curtains  and  drajiing.  Large 
ventilated  closets  are  a  necessary  adjunct. 

The  bathroom  should  be  spacious,  so  that  you  will  not  have  to  shut 
the  door  in  order  to  gain  access  to  any  fixture.  The  bathtub  should  be 
at  least  eighteen  inches  from  the  wall  in  order  that  the  floor  can  be  easily 
cleaned  on  all  sides.  Medicine  and  towel  closets  can  be  placed  in  the 
partitions  at  little  expense.  The  window  in  this  room  should  be  sufficiently 
high  for  the  lavatory  to  go  under,  and  the  toilet  as  near  to  same  as  possible. 

The  pantry  and  kitchen  are  the  only  two  rooms  in  the  house  where 
the  sun's  rays  need  not  necessarily  permeate,  but  even  in  California  we 
cannot  open  our  homes  too  generously  to  that  all-powerful  factor  in  our 
lives.    A  modern  kitchen  for  the  small  home  is  what  is  termed  the  cabinet 


*674   Moiiadnock   Buililing,   San   Franc 
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Alt    AttractK-e   Interior. 

kitchen,  which  displaces  the  serving  room  with  its  fixtures,  and  the  house- 
wife has  the  various  utensils  for  easy  housekeeping  close  at  hand.  The 
sink,  close  to  the  windows,  should  have  long  drainboards  at  each  end,  with 
pot  shelf  under. 

The  placing  of  doors  appears  a  trivial  point  to  some,  for  you  frequently 
see  bedrooms  with  the  doors  in  the  center  of  the  room,  whereas  the  door 
acting  as  a  screen,  should  be  in  one  corner,  a  fact  often  overlooked.  Doors 
between  living-room  and  dining-room  should  be  wide,  and  open  opposite, 
so  that  these  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one. 

The  genius  of  the  architect  is  called  into  prominence,  as  you  first 
approach  the  house.  The  proportion  and  unique  treatment  of  the  design 
shows  the  home  has  been  planned  by  one  whose  profession  marks  his 
genius  in  his  work.  You  see  artistic  touches  on  all  sides — the  porch,  doors 
and  windows,  are  something  out  of  the  common,  and  your  interest  is 
awakened  to  inspect  the  interior,  which  indicates  "home"  comforts.  How 
many  of  our  suburban  towns  are  spoilt  by  erection  of  street  after  street 
of  ugly  designs  by  the  local  contractors,  whp  give  their  very  much  misin- 
formed clients  the  tempting  bait  of  "plans  and  specifications  furnished  free," 
and  in  the  so-called  superintendence  erect  a  monstrosity  which  only  time 
can  eradicate  from  Nature's  beautiful  surroundings.  If  home  builders 
would  only  bear  in  mind  that  we  do  not  in  this  world  give  or  receive 
anything  for  nothing,  they  would  quickly  realize  that  they  are  paying 
sometimes  very  dearly  for  ignoring  the  services  of  the  much-abused  archi- 
tect. 


In  what  respect  does  a  first-class  architect  and  a  noted  actor  resemble? 
Both  draw  good  houses. 
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'ELLS  BROTHERS' 
C  O  iNI  P  A  N  Y  was 
awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  foundations  of 
the  Blackstone  Hotel  on 
Septemlier  \5,  1908,  to  be 
completed  December  15th. 
The  work  was  actually 
completed  two  weeks  ahead 
I  if  contract  time.  The  foun- 
dations consisted  of  thirty- 
four  solid  shafts  of  concrete 
averaging  seven  to  eight 
feet  in  diameter  and  extend- 
ing down  to  about  110  feet 
lielow  the  level  of  the  street 
to  the  solid  rock  which  un- 
derlies the  city  of  Chicago. 
The  digging  of  wells  for 
caissons  in  Chicago  is  a  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  under- 
taking, especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lake  ^Michigan 
and  the  Chicago  river,  inas- 
much as  running  sand  and 
water  are  encountered  in 
great  quantities.  By  means 
of  steam  pumps  throwing 
four-inch  streams  of  water 
out  of  the  wells,  the  con- 
tractors were  able  to  keep 
the  water  under  control  so 
that  the  men  could  continue 
digging  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption.  Otherwise  it  would 

,c„ts,  have  been  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  the  use  of  com- 
pressed air,  which  would 
have  been  an  extremely  ex- 

o])eration    and    would    have    caused 


pensive    and    cumbersome    method    of 
serious  delays  in  the  progress  of  the  work. 

In  the  few  years  since  the  modern  Chicago  method  of  constructing 
foundations  to  bedrock  has  been  adopted,  in  place  of  the  ineffective  pile 
foundations  and  floating  foundations,  the  new  style  foundations  have  been 
installed  in  at  least  twenty-five  of  the  most  important  buildings  in  Chicago, 
including,  in  addition  to  the  Blackstone  hotel,  the  south  section  of  the 
Marshall  Field  retail  buikling,  the  Congress  Annex,  the  Republic  building, 
the  Chicago  Savings  Bank  building,  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company 
building  on  Market  street,  the  Ryerson  building,  the  Steger  building, 
the  Hart,  Schafl^ner  &  Marx,  the  Arthur  Dixon  building,  the  Wabash 
Telephone  Exchange  building,  and  the  Kesner  building. 
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lraU'rtr<n.thig   Concrete  Bottom   of  Medford's  Miinkifal   Reservoir 

The  Solution  of  a  Waterproofing  Problem 

By  SHIRLEY  BAKER,  Member  Amer.  S.  of  C.  E. 

IN  THE  construction  of  a  gravity  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Medford, 
Oregon,  the  writer,  as  one  of  the  contractors,  was  called  upon  to  build, 
as  a  part  of  the  system,  a  reservoir,  with  capacity  of  two  million  gallons, 
and  it  is  with  the. belief  that  some  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the 
construction  of  this  reservoir  and  manner  of  overcoming  them,  may  prove 
of  interest  to  architects,  engineers  and  contractors,  that  this  brief  article 
is  written. 

The  finished  reservoir  was  154  feet  square  on  top  and  105  feet  square 
.jn  the  bottom,  17  feet  deep,  with  side  slopes  lYi  :  1.  For  about  the  first 
five  feet  in  depth  the  sides  were  on  embankment,  the  balance  of  the  reser- 
voh-  being  in  solid  rock  excavation.  The  entire  surface  was  lined  with  six 
inches  of  concrete,  that  portion  in  embankment  being  reinforced  with 
Clinton  wire  fabric ;  then  two  coats  of  hot  asphakum  mopped  over  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  lining.  The  concrete  was  composed  of  one  yard  of 
ri\-er  gravel  to  one  barrel  of  Alsen  cement,  hand  mixed. 

The  reservoir  leaked  very  badly  on  test.  Too  much  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  waterproofing  qualitres  of  the  asnhalt  coating,  and  the  aggre- 
gate in  concrete  was  not  carefully  proportioned.  The  concrete  was  laid  on 
the  15-2:1  slope  of  the  sides  without  forms,  so  little  or  no  tamping  could 
be  done.  Although  great  care  was  used  in  applying  the  asphalt  coating, 
allowing  the  concrete  some  ten  days  in  which  to  dry  before  applying,  many 
air  bubbles  appeared  in  this  coating,  making  it  practically  useless  as  a 
waterproof  membrane.  Porous  or  honeycombed  concrete,  with  failure  of 
asphalt  coating  to  waterproof,  gave  results  as  above  stated — a  reservoir 
leaking  badly.  Further,  the  leakage  had  caused  the  enrbankment  to  settle 
in  places,  thus  cracking  the  concrete. 
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The  problem  to  be  solved,  therefore,  was  purely  one  of  waterproofing. 
Although  the  concrete  was  quite  porous,  it  was  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose.  In  selecting  this  waterproofing,  consideration  was  given  to  cost, 
permanency,  elasticity,  and  speed  of  application.  Finally,  it  was  decided 
to  use  Xeoponset  Asphalt  Saturated  Felt,  laid  on  three-ply  on  the  fiat 
surfaces  and  six-ply  in  the  corners. 

Realizing  that  the  efficacy  of  this  felt  membrane  depended  to  a  large 
extent  upon  the  manner  and  care  with  wdiich  it  is  applied,  it  was  thought 
wise  to  put  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  specialists  in  this  line  of  work,  so 
contract  was  given  to  Parrott  &  Co.,  of  San  Francisco,  to  complete  the 
waterproofing. 

The  felt  was  shipped  in  rolls  about  thirty-six  inches  wide,  containing 
four  squares  each,  and  was  laid  lap  seams  twelve  inches  apart,  so  that,  in 
the  thirty-six  inch  width  there  were  two  laps,  or  three-ply,  of  felt.  First, 
the  concrete  face  was  mopped  with  hot  asphaltum  of  a  special  mixture, 
prepared  by  Parrott  &  Co.,  then  the  first  thickness  of  felt  laid  on  it,  care 
being  taken  to  avoid  air  bubbles :  then  more  hot  compound  on  top  of  the 
felt;  then  the  second  thickness  of  felt,  and  so  on.  Finally,  the  entire  surface 
was  "coated  in''  with  this  compound. 

Then,  the  entire  surface  of  felt-lined  reservoir  was  plastered  with 
cement  mortar,  in  proportions  by  bulk  of  one  part  of  cement  to  four  parts 
of  sand,  the  plaster  being  one  inch  thick  on  bottom  of  reservoir  and  one-half 
inch  thick  on  the  sides.  The  plastering  followed  closely  the  felt  laj-ing 
from  da}-  to  day,  the  onh-  function  of  the  plaster  being  to  protect  the  felt 
from  the  hot  sun,  and  from  punctures  due  to  walking  or  laying  tools  on  it, 
etc.,  and  was  in  no  sense  used  as  an  added  waterproofing. 

Mr.  Langdon  E.  Boyle,  manager  of  the  waterproofing  department  of 
Parrott  &  Co.,  was  in  direct  charge  of  this  work.  The  value  of  the  method, 
and  the  care  with  which  the  work  was  done,  is  amply  demonstrated  when 
the  waterproofing  was  completed,  the  reservoir  filled,  and  not  even  moisture 
showed  at  the  outlet  end  of  the  three-inch  drain  tile  with  which  the  bottom 
of  the  reservoir  was  underdrained. 


Mors  de  Concours 

Editor  the  Architect  and  Engineer. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. : 

In  your  June  edition  just  received,  I  have  noted  the  article  on  the  result 
of  the  Oakland  City  Hall  Competition,  and  find  that  you  have  made  the  same 
mistake  as  the  Chronicle  made  a  few  days  ago.  For  your  information  for 
future  competitions  in  which  the  circumstance  might  arise,  the  term  '"Hors 
de  Concours"  means  drawings  set  aside  or  placed  out  of  the  competition  for 
various  reasons. 

I  do  not  mean  this  criticism  to  be.  directed  against  the  two  architects 
whose  plans  were  thus  treated,  knowing  nothing  of  the  merits  of  the  case — 
but  only  to  correct  your  error  on  defining  the  use  of  an  otherwise  commonly 
known  term  in  architectural  competitions. 

Yours  trulv. 

WILLIAM    MOOSER. 

[In  justice  to  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Faville  it  should  be  stated  that  the  reason 
their  drawings  were  set  aside  was  on  account  of  a  faint  suggestion  of  color 
work  which  the  committee  decided  was  in  violation  of  the  rules,  and  not 
because  of  any  absence  of  merit  in  the  renderings. — Ed.] 
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Liability  of  an  Architect  for  the  Accuracy  of 
Preliminary  Estimates 

By  HOWARD  C.  LAKE 

MEMBERS  of  the  profession  are  often  asked  to  submit  plans  for  a 
structure  not  to  exceed  a  certain  amount.  There  are  cases  of  record 
where  plans  have  been  accepted  on  condition  that  the  structure 
provided  for  by  them  can  be  erected  for  a  specified  sum.  U'ithout  consid- 
ering the  ethical  points  involved  in  such  cases,  which  are  matters  perhaps 
best  discussed  and  determined  by  members  of  the  profession,  it  is  still  of 
considerable  interest  to  examine  decisions  which  have  been  rendered,  and 
thus  \-iew  the  consequences  of  the  course  pursued  in  each  instance. 

The  general  rule  is  that  the  architect  cannot  recover  for  the  plans 
furnished  unless  the  structure  can  be  erected  for  the  specified  amount. 

Two  western  courts  have  adjudicated  this  question.  In  Ada  St. 
Church  versus  Garnsey  (66  111.,  132)  plans  were  asked  for  a  church  edifice 
to  cost  a  certain  sum.  Garnsey's  plans  were  accepted  provided  they  could 
be  carried  out  for  a  certain  specified  sum  of  money.  When  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  they  could  not  be,  all  the  plans  submitted  were  rejected.  The 
architect  lost  his  case  on  appeal  because  the  court  was  unable  to  discover 
from  the  evidence  that  the  plans  of  plaintiff  were  ever  accepted  uncondi- 
tionally. 

An  association  invited  architects  to  submit  plans  for  a  building-  to 
cost  not  more  than  $400,000.  Seven  of  the  submitted  designs  were  selected 
and  the  architects  were  invited  to  explain  the  plans.  Each  of  these  were 
to  be  accepted,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  offer,  and  awarded  $.^00  each 
and  from  these  the  final  selection  was  to  be  made,  the  designer  of  which 
was  to  be  engaged  as  architect  and  superintendent.  Walsh,  an  architect, 
offered  his  bond  that  his  plan  would  not  cost  more  than  the  stmi  named. 
The  directors  resolved  to  select  the  favorite  plan  by  ballot  with  "the  under- 
standing that  the  plans  shall  be  so  modified  or  changed  as  to  suit  the  wishes 
of  this  board,  and  to  cost  not  to  exceed  $400,000."  W'alsh's  plans  were 
selected  and  he  was  chosen  as  architect,  to  become  so  in  fact  when  his 
amended  plans  and  "the  contract  and  bond  under  which  this  building  is  to 
be  erected"  were  approved  by  the  board.  The  alterations  desired  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  building  and  Walsh  demanded  that  $23,000  be  added  to 
the  fixed  limit.  Negotiations  followed  and  he  finally  gave  notice  that, 
unless  this  concession  was  made,  he  would  not  make  the  proposed  contract. 
Another  architect  was  then  employed. 

This  case  of  ^^''alsh  versus  St.  Louis  Exposition,  etc..  Association  (14 
S.  AV.,  722)  resulted  in  a  decision  that  the  selection  of  plaintiff's  plans  was 
conditional  only,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  be  employed  as  the  architect 
and  that  he  had  waived  his  right  to  have  a  selection  made  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  on  which  competition  was  invited.  The  association  having 
oft'ered  Walsh  the  award  of  $500,  became  the  owner  of  his  plans  and 
entitled  to  use  them,  and  evidence  of  similarity  between  the  building- 
erected  and  Walsh's  design  was  held  of  no  value. 

These  two  cases,  so  far  as  we  can  find,  are  the  only  decisions  in  point 
in  the  courts  of  this  country.  They  seem  correctly  decided  in  principle 
and  lay  down  the  law  with  clearness  and  fairness. 

The  actual  cost  of  the  building  must  be  reasonably  near  the  estimated 
cost.  Unless  this  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  architect  is  without  redress 
for  plans  submitted.  In  the  English  case  of  ]\Ioneypenny  versus  Hartland 
(1  C.  &  P.,  352)  a  surveyor  made  an  estimate  which  proved  grossly  inac- 
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curate  because  he  did  not  examine  the  ground  and  it  was  held  he  could 
recover  nothing  for  his  plans  and  specifications. 

In  another  English  case  (Nelson  versus  Spencer,  2  F.  &  F.,  613)  an 
architect  drew  plans  for  a  school  building.  The  trustees  had  onh'  a  certain 
specified  amount  to  pay  for  it.  After  drawing  the  plans  the  architect 
estimated  the  cost  at  nearlj'  two  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  trustees 
had.  He  asserted  that  his  buildings  "never  exceeded  the  contracts"  unless 
the  owners  interfered.  Later  he  suggested  alterations  which  he  thought 
could  be  included  in  the  estimated  price.  The  lowest  building  bid  was 
over  seven  hundred  pounds  more  than  the  trustees  had  on  hand  and  they 
refused  to  act.  The  drawings  were  sent  back  to  the  architect.  In  his  suit 
for  compensation,  it  was  held  that  it  was  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury  to 
determine,  whether  the  estimates  were  reasonably  near  the  actual  cost. 
The  jury  disagreed. 

But  one  qther  point  remains  to  be  considered  with  regard  to  the 
general  question  of  cost  limitations.  Are  the  architect's  fees  a  part  of  the 
estimate?  It  was  held  not  in  Smith  versus  Dickey  (US.  W.,  1049)  where 
a  building  was  to  cost  "about  $100,000,"  and  an  architect  submitted  esti- 
mates of  a  building  to  cost  $102,000,  exclusive  of  architect's  and  superin- 
tendent's fees,  the  latter  of  which,  according  to  the  architect's  testimony, 
would  have  been  5  per  cent  if  he  had  superintended  the  building.  The 
architect  won  his  case,  the  Texas  court  holding  that  he  had  sufficiently 
complied  with  the  contract,  saying  that  it  did  not  "regard  the  architect's 
fees  as  a  part  of  the  estimate,  but,  if  they  are  to  be  so  regarded,  we  think 
the  gross  sum  was  about  $100,000  and  a  compliance  with  the  contract,  as 
testified  to  by  the  appellee"  (architect). 

To  summarize  the  law  generally  it  may  be  said  that  an  architect  cannot 
recover  if  the  building  cannot  be  erected  for  the  specified  sum,  or  if  the 
actual  cost  is  not  reasonably  near  the  estimated  cost,  and  that  the  fees 
of  the  architect  are  not  a  part  of  the  estimate. 

^^'hether  the  architect  should  furnish  an  estimate  which  it  seems  the 
courts  construe  as  in  some  measure  a  guarantee  is  a  matter  for  him  to 
decide,  or  if  the  owner  after  an  estimate  is  given  insists  on  expensive  addi- 
tions or  changes,  the  architect  would  do  well  to  protect  his  estimate  at 
time  changes  involving  increase  in  cost  are  ordered. — American  Architect. 

Razing  a  Steel  Frame  Building 

An  interesting  building  operation  which  is  .soon  to  be  commenced  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Nassau  and  Wall  streets.  Borough  of  Manhattan,  N.  Y.. 
will  involve  the  razing  of  the  nineteen-story  steel-frame  Gillender  building. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more  than  1000  tons  of  structural  steel  in  the 
building,  but  that  in  its  demolition  a  record  will  be  established,  as  this  is 
without  doubt  the  highest  building  in  the  world  to  be  taken  down  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  another  tall  structure  on  the  site.  The  work  of  wrecking 
this  nineteen-story  building,  which  less  than  twelve  years  ago  cost  $500,000 
to  build,  is  in  the  hands  of  Volk  &  McGinness. 

The  new  building  will  be  about  500  feet  high,  making  it  by  far  the  tallest 
structure  in  the  \\'all  street  section.  It  will  have  37  stories  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  four  million  dollars.  It  will  occupy  not  only  the  site  of  the  present 
Gillender  building,  but  also  of  the  Stevens  building  adjoining  on  Wall  street. 

Courtesv  to  customers  is  a  commodity  never  cheapened  by  oversupply. 
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Brick  Paved  Highways* 

By  \V.  P.  BLAIR,  Indicinapolis,  Ind. 

THAT  the  interest  of  a  manufacturer  of  a  machine  or  appliance  should 
follow  it  into  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  that  he  should  instruct  and 
advise  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  its  use  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  possible  service,  has  for  years  been  accepted  as  perfectly  proper.  It 
is  conceded  that  a  sensible  manufacturer  designs  his  product  for  public 
appreciation,  and  the  efifort  is  to  produce  something  that  will  wear  indefi- 
nitely or  serv^e  its  object  most  perfectly  and  depend  upon  increasing  popu- 
larity in  an  ever-extending  market  to  absorb  the  product.  The  manufac- 
turer who  pursues  any  other  course  either  fails  to  realize  the  market 
80,000,000  consumers  offer,  or  is  attempting  commercial  suicide. 

New  and  untried  articles  are  generally  put  out  by  demonstrators  and 
in  recent  years  several  of  our  largest  and  most  successful  manufacturing 
industries  have  been  built  upon  the  exploits  of  these  so-called  experts. 
The  reaper  grew  into  its  present  state  of  perfection  not  in  the  factory,  but 
out  in  the  wheat  field,  where  representatives  of  different  machines  vied 
with  each  other  to  make  the  record  cut  under  test  conditions.  Weakness 
thus  exposed  was  immediately  corrected,  and  in  this  line  we  no  doubt  have 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

That  an  article  of  such  common,  everyday  knowledge  as  a  brick  needed 
any  such  expert  demonstration  was  doubted  by  the  manufacturer  himself, 
and  practically  hooted  at  by  the  public,  but  as  the  public  grows  wiser  it 
realizes  how  little  it  really  does  know. 

Probably  one  of  the  first  branches  of  the  clay  industry  which  found 
it  necessary  to  employ  experts  was  the  drain  tile  man,  who  found  himself 
flooded  with  complaints  that  water  would  not  run  through  his  tile,  and 
who  generally  found  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  run  it  up  hill  instead 
of  down,  that  there  had  been  an  attempt  to  put  8  inches  of  water  through 
a  6-inch  tile,  or  that  the  whole  trouble  arose  from  an  idea  that  the  tile 
ought  to  take  water  through  its  pores  instead  of  at  the  joints,  and  with 
this  in  view,  a  tile  so  soft  had  been  employed  that  it  was  soon  dissolved 
and  the  flow  stopped. 

There  is  perhaps  no  part  of  municipal  work  which  has  been  sul^ject  to 
more  experiment  than  street  pavements.  There  is  no  part  of  the  work,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  is  simpler  of  solution  in  a  way  to  be  satisfactory  to 
the  user,  economical  to  the  taxpayer,  and  a  credit  to  an  administration. 
The  solution  is  a  brick  pavement  carefully,  properly  constructed,  in  the 
manner  which  the  manufacturers  recommend  and  which  they  are  encleavor- 
ing  to  impress  upon  the  servants  of  the  public,  and  which  to  obtain  they 
are  bringing  as  much  influence  to  bear  as  is  possible  to  exert  through  the 
channels  of  legitimate  advertising  and  publication  for  free  distribution  of 
text  books  upon  the  subject. 

The  effect  of  this  campaign  is  to  at  least  occasionally  secure  a  piece  of 
pavement  which  is  an  object  lesson  to  the  neighboring  towns  and  a  stimu- 
lus to  the  business  in  that  community,  for,  once  the  merits  of  a  thoroughly 
good  brick  pavement  become  known,  the  property  owners,  who  pay  the 
bills,  insist  that  no  other  material  be  used.  In  spite  of  these  proven  condi- 
tions, however,  we  find  an  occasional  manufacturer  who  is  oO  indifferent 
to  his  own  interests  that  he  allows,  without  expostulation,  his  material  to 
be  used  to  its  greatest  disadvantage  and  refuses  to  bear  his  proportion  of 
the  expense  necessary  to  an  education  of  the  public.     Gradually  competi- 

*A  paper  read  before  the  National  Brick  Manufacturers*  Association. 
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tion  closes  in  around  him  and  his  plant  is  offered  for  sale,  the  confidence 
in  his  material  destroyed  at  home  and  its  reputation  gone  in  outside  mar- 
kets— simply  a  result  of  a  short-sighted  policy,  avoiding  responsibility 
after  his  product  has  passed  his  kiln  doors  or  he  has  received  his  money. 

The  effect  of  the  attitude  of  the  manufacturer  of  paving  brick  upon 
the  public  is  far  more  serious  and  far-reaching.  Truthful,  reliable  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject  of  paving  material  in  general,  and  the  manner  of 
constructing  brick  streets  in  particular,  means  the  saving  of  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  to  the  taxpayer  in  repairs  and  maintenance,  as  well  as 
first  cost,  and  means  comfort  and  satisfaction  to  all  who  use  the  public 
highways,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cheapened  cost  of  transportation. 

Engineering  problems  have  been  many  and  varied  during  the  last  past 
decade.  In  the  designing  and  building  of  bridges  and  edifices  of  many 
kinds,  in  the  building  and  equipping  of  steam  and  electric  lines,  water 
works  and  electric  lighting,  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  engineers  has 
kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  civilizing  advancements.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, inexplicable  as  it  may  be,  that  the  designing  and  construction  of 
vitrified  brick  roadways,  as  they  have  been  built  for  the  most  part  in  the 
last  ten  years  has  been  a  wanton  waste  of  money ;  viewed  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint,  a  disgrace  to  some  one  and  an  awful  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers. 

At  whose  door  this  responsibility  shall  be  laid,  I  will  not  undertake  to 
determine.  Interested  as  I  am  in  the  brick  business,  if  I  could  revolutionize 
this  condition  of  things  I  would  gladly  do  so.  I  believe  the  engineers  of  the 
country  can,  if  they  will,  so  change  the  practice  in  building  vitrified  brick 
roads  that  those  that  are  to  be  built  in  the  future  shall  be  similar  in  quality 
to  those  that  are  found  in  such  cities  as  Cleveland  and  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
and  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  Regardless  of  the  influences  that  have  induced 
and  persuaded  brick  street  building  as  now  obtains,  is  it  not  possible  to 
reach  such  a  certain  conclusion  by  reasoning  together  as  will  properly 
direct  and  cause  us  to  build  brick  streets  at  their  best? 

I  have  been  actually  present  on  few  jobs  where  the  sub-grade  has  been 
properly  and  carefully  prepared  so  that  it  conformed  to  the  grade  of  the 
finished  street.  The  sub-grade  is  often  devoid  of  any  proper  compression. 
In  most  instances,  no  two  consecutive  square  yards  are  alike ;  one  square 
yard  may  be  to  grade,  but  the  next  one  may  be  one  inch  below  grade,  but 
exactly  to  grade  is  a  condition  not  found.  (Not  infrequently  the  specifica- 
tions require  the  use  of  a  roller  so  heavy  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
compress  the  sub-grade  at  all.) 

In  the  very  next  step  it  necessarily  follows  that  a  uniform  thickness  of 
foundation  is  impossible.  However,  the  first  defect  mentioned  might  be 
cured  to  a  very  considerable  extent  (by  increasing  the  concrete  in  depth 
wherever  necessary),  but  here  we  are  met  by  the  contractor's  selfish  inter- 
est, and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  compel  him  to  put  in  more  than  the 
required  depth  of  concrete  foundation  that  the  surface  of  it  may  be  uniform 
with  the  grade  of  the  finished  street,  and  that  it  may  be  made  smooth,  for 
it  is  absolutely  essential  in  the  construction  of  a  brick  street  that  the 
surface  of  the  concrete  foundation  be  made  smooth.  Now,  what  I  mean  by 
smooth  is,  not  that  it  shall  be  perfectly  smooth  ;  rather,  that  it  shall  be  so 
nearly  smooth  that  no  depression  shall  be  found  or  elevation  permitted 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  or  below  the  proper  grade. 

I  know  that  for  the  engineer  to  require  this  condition  of  surface  is 
often  met  with  a  very  serious  objection.  I  have  had  many  contractors 
insist  that  it  is  not  possible  to  procure  either  broken  stone  or  gravel  in 
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size  or  in  any  proportion  of  mixture  making  possil)Ie  this  requirement,  and 
engineers  requiring  it  have  been  denominated  cranks,  to  my  knowledge. 
Yet  concrete  foundations  have  been  put  in  exact  accordance  with  the  con- 
tract specifying  that  this  shall  be  done,  \^'ithout  such  a  prerequisite  there 
is  no  possibility  of  using  a  2-inch  sand  cushion  upon  which  the  brick  are 
to  be  laid. 

But  why  a  2-inch  sand  cushion?  .\nd  why  not  a  1-inch  sand  cushion, 
as  is  known  to  have  been  called  for  by  the  government  in  one  of  its  navy 
yard  specifications,  and  under  which  proposals  are  to  be  received  within  a 
few  days.  Why  not  1  inch?  Simply  for  the  reason  that  1  inch  will  not 
afford  sufficient  relief  from  the  vibration  formed  by  the  impact  of  the  hoof 
or  vehicle  upon  the  street.  The  suggestion  may  be  made  that  the  brick 
should  be  hard  and  tough  enough  to  withstand  the  action  of  the  vibration, 
but  not  so.  Take  away  all  relief  and  what  is  the  result?  With  a  small 
tack  hammer  you  may  chip  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  entire  brick  may  be 
broken  away,  if  it  be  placed  upon  an  entirely  rigid  surface. 

Why  2  inches?    Without  undertaking  to  give  you  the  physical  reason, 

1  will  simply  say  that  a  2-inch  sand  cushion  does  afford  the  necessary 
relief  to  protect  the  brick  against  chipping  and  destruction  from  the  vibra- 
tion to  which  it  is  necessarily  subjected. 

Why  not  more  than  2  inches?  For  the  very  reason  that  it  is  impossible 
to  compress  exceeding  2  inches  to  a  condition  that  will  afford  any  support 
to  the  load  to  which  it  will  be  subjected  incident  to  ordinary  travel. 

So  the  brick  must  have  this  necessary  relief;  they  must  have  the 
necessary  support,  in  order  that  the  surface  of  the  pavement  under  constant 
use,  will  remain  free  from  depressions ;  in  order,  also,  that  the  cement  filler 
with  which  the  interstices  are  filled  be  not  necessarily  subjected  to  a  strain 
that  might  shatter,  crush  or  tend  to  crush  such  joints.  A  brick  street,  to 
be  entirely  satisfactory,  must  be  entirely  free  from  depressions,  every  part 
conforming  to  grade.  This  condition  must  obtain  at  its  construction  and 
remain  so  during  its  use,  so  that  the  traction  resistance  shall  be  at  a  mini- 
mum and  the  wavy  condition  avoided.  This  result  must  be  anticipated  in 
the  preparation  of  the  sand  cushion,  first  spread  at  the  estimated  depth  of 

2  inches  and  these  depressions  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  hand  roller,  weigh- 
ing, say,  from  300  to  400  pounds ;  additional  sand  applied,  rolled  and 
screened  again,  I  should  say,  at  least  three  times.  At  the  last  screening  it 
will  be  found  that  the  uncompressed  sand  will  not  be  over  J4  i'lch  in 
depth  at  any  one  point.  With  such  a  condition  it  can  be  readily  perceived 
that  when  the  brick  shall  have  been  placed  upon  such  a  cushion,  no  greater 
compression  will  follow  the  use  of  the  roller  upon  the  brick  than  is  neces- 
sary to  take  care  of  the  uneven  height  of  the  brick  themselves. 

It  is  certain  also  that  in  ironing  out  what  few  depressions  remain  and 
compacting  the  brick  into  the  cushion,  but  very  little  sand  will  be  pushed 
into  the  interstices  by  the  final  rolling.  By  this  suggested  method  the 
grade  of  the  finished  street  may  be  conformed  to  most  perfectly.  It  is  often 
the  case  that  specifications  should  contain  express  directions  as  to  manner 
and  method  of  work ;  otherwise,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  reach  results 
desired.    This  is  particularly  so  in  brick  street  construction. 

The  brick  should  be  dropped  in  straight  lines  upon  the  sand  cushion, 
with  the  best  edge  of  the  brick  uppermost.  Economy  for  the  contractor 
would  require  that  the  brick  be  brought  to  and  deposited  within  reach  of 
the  person  who  actually  lays  the  brick  in  a  way  that  will  accommodate 
his  method  of  dropping  them  in  place,  insuring  the  best  edge  uppermost. 
Yet  many  contractors  will  insist  that  dropping  them  in  any  way,  wrong 
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edge  or  right  edge  up,  in  the  street  and  then  paying  for  the  service  of  a 
man  to  turn  them  over  with  tongs  is  an  economical  method.  But,  previous 
to  dropping  the  brick  in  the  street,  attention  must  be  given  to  the  necessary 
provision  for  expansion  cushion  next  to  the  curb.  It  too  frequently  hap- 
pens the  arrangements  for  this  are  improvised  without  thought  as  to 
results. 

The  board  should  be  prepared  by  beveling  a  joint  eight  (8)  inches  in 
width,  the  thickness  determined  largely  by  the  width  of  the  street.  Even 
in  a  narrow  street  the  expansion  cushion  should  not  be  less  than  1  inch ; 
134  inch  for  a  30-foot  street,  and  1>4  inch  for  a  width  exceeding  30  feet. 
This  board  should  be  placed  next  to  the  curb,  worked  slightly  into  the 
sand  cushion  before  the  brick  are  laid,  and  remain  until  the  street  is  finished 
in  all  other  respects,  after  which  it  should  be  removed  within  twenty-four 
(24)  hours  following  the  application  of  the  cement  filler.  The  board 
beveled  and  being  eight  (8)  inches  in  width,  it  is  very  easily  and  rapidly 
removed,  leaving  a  perfect  groove  in  which  to  pour  the  cushion  material. 
After  the  brick  are  dropped  into  the  street  the  surface  should  be  swept. 
precaution  theretofore  exercised  that  no  brick  go  into  the  street  which  are 
dirty,  or,  after  in,  that  they  are  not  made  so  by  use,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  cement  filler  to  adhere  to  a  dirty  surface.  After  the  sweeping,  thorough 
rolling  must  take  place  by  the  use  of  a  roller  not  weighing  over  five  (5) 
tons. 

As  to  the  filler,  the  most  difficult  problem  is  to  convince  the  public  of 
the  utter  worthlessness  of  all  other  fillers  in  comparison  with  the  cement 
filler,  and  to  bring  about  a  full  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of  the  proper 
application  of  the  cement  filler.  A  cement  filler  that  is  mostly  cement  is 
too  brittle,  and  one  that  is  less  than  in  proportion  of  one  to  one  is  too  weak 
and  soft.  The  specifications  must  therefore  call  for  a  proportion  of  one 
to  one,  and  the  necessary  skill  must  be  employed  to  put  in  place  in  such 
proportion  ;  if  otherwise,  the  so-called  cement  filler  is  unsatisfactory.  Com- 
pliance with  the  simple  rules  we  employ  will  secure  the  result,  exacting, 
but  easy  and  economical  to  follow.  Why  not  follow  them  rather  than  the 
hundreds  of  different  methods  that  invariably  bring  a  failure? 

The  filler  shall  be  composed  of  one  part  each  of  clean,  sharp  sand  and 
Portland  cement.  The  sand  should  be  dry.  The  mixture,  not  exceeding 
one-third  bushel  of  the  sand,  together  with  a  like  amount  of  cement,  shall 
be  placed  in  the  box  and  mixed  dry,  until  the  mass  assumes  an  even  and 
unbroken  shade.  Then  water  shall  be  added,  forming  a  liquid  mixture  of 
the  consistency  of  thin  cream. 

The  sides  and  edges  of  the  brick  should  be  thoroughly  wet  before  the 
filler  is  applied,  by  being  gently  sprinkled.  From  the  time  the  water  is 
applied  until  the  last  drop  is  removed  and  floated  into  the  joints  of  the 
brick  pavement,  the  mixture  must  be  kept  in  constant  motion. 

The  mixture  shall  be  removed  from  the  bo.x  to  the  street  surface  with  a 
scoop  shovel,  all  the  while  being  stirred  in  the  box  as  the  same  is  being 
thus  emptied.  The  box  for  this  purpose  shall  be  4  feet  8  inches  long,  30 
inches  wide  and  14  inches  deep,  resting  on  legs  of  diiTerent  lengths,  so 
that  the  mixtures  will  readily  flow  to  the  lower  corner  of  the  box,  the 
bottom  of  which  should  be  6  inches  above  the  pavement.  This  mixture, 
from  the  moment  it  touches  the  brick,  shall  be  thoroughly  swept  into  the 
joints. 

Two  such  boxes  shall  be  provided  in  case  the  street  is  20  feet  or  less  in 
width ;  exceeding  20  feet  in  width,  three  boxes  should  be  used.  (See 
specifications  for  making  same.) 
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The  work  of  tilling-  should  thus  be  carried  forward  in  line  until  an 
advance  of  15  to  20  yards  has  been  made,  when  the  same  force  and  appli- 
ance shall  be  turned  back  and  cover  the  same  space  in  like  manner,  except 
to  make  the  proportions  two-thirds  Portland  cement  and  one-third  sand. 

To  avoid  the  possibility  of  thickening  at  any  point,  there  should  be  a 
man  with  a  sprinkling  can,  the  head  perforated  with  small  holes,  sprinkling 
gently  the  surface  ahead  of  the  sweepers. 

^Vithin  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  this  last  coat  is 
applied  and  the  grout  between  the  joints  has  fully  subsided  and  the  initial 
set  is  taking  place,  the  whole  surface  must  be  slightly  sprinkled  and  all 
surplus  mixture  left  on  the  tops  of  the  brick  swept  into  the  joints,  bringing 
them  up  flush  and  full. 

After  the  joints  are  thus  filled  flush  with  the  top  of  the  brick  and  suffi- 
cient time  for  hardening  has  elapsed,  so  that  the  coating  of  sand  will  not 
absorb  any  moisture  from  the  cement  mixture,  lA  inch  of  sand  shall  be 
spread  over  the  whole  surface,  and  in  case  the  work  is  subjected  to  a  hot 
summer  sun,  an  occasional  sprinkling,  sufficient  to  dampen  the  sand, 
should  be  followed  for  two  or  three  days. 

It  is  impossible  in  a  paper  of  this  kind  to  enter  into  and  discuss  all  the 
details  of  construction  essential  in  building  of  a  vitrified  brick  street  at 
its  best.  But  is  not  their  importance  of  sufficient  interest  to  command 
serious  attention?  In  1909,  8,000,000  square  yards  of  brick  pavements  were 
laid  in  Indiana. 

The  difference  in  cost  between  a  good  brick  street  and  a  bad  brick 
street  is  so  little  that  it  should  not  be  considered.  It  is  true  that  a  matter 
of  one,  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  in  the  cost  of  a  whole  street  seems 
like  a  saving  if  a  street  could  be  built  for  less,  but  considered  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  the  whole  street,  which  often  ranges  from  fortj"  to  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by  saving  one,  two 
or  three  thousand  dollars  is  infinitesimal. 

As  to  the  difference  in  actual  cost — take,  for  instance,  the  foundation, 
the  point  wherein  a  brick  street  fails  more  often  than  in  any  other  respect 
is  that  it  is  put  in  w^ith  a  rough  and  u'neven  surface,  instead  of  a  smooth 
surface  conforming  to  the  grade  of  the  finished  street.  Now,  the  increased 
cost  necessary  for  the  contractor  to  have  the  foundation  smooth  cannot 
possibly  exceed  the  cost  of  one  of  the  roughest  character  1  cent  a  square 
yard.  If,  however,  this  foundation  is  left  in  a  roughened  condition,  in  all 
likelihood  the  real  value  of  the  street,  both  as  to  its  durability  and  possi- 
bilities of  its  use,  decreases  fully  50  per  cent. 

Again,  supposing  the  foundation  is  made  right  and  a  sand  cushion  of  1 
or  XVi  inches  in  thickness,  or  a  sand  cushion  utilized  on  which  the  com- 
pression is  very  uneven,  so  that  it  cannot  be  maintained  at  a  uniform  2 
inches,  in  such  cases  the  difference  in  cost  of  a  sand  cushion  put  in  lacking 
in  either  quantity  or  condition  cannot  possibly  be  accomplished  at  a 
saving  of  more  than  1  or  2  cents  a  square  yard  less  than  one  exactl}'  and 
uniformly  2  inches,  thoroughly  compressed.  Yet  the  want  of  the  uniform 
2-inch  properly  compressed  sand  cushion  insures  a  percentage  loss  in  the 
value  of  the  street  of  more  than  50  per  cent. 

Again,  a  step  upon  wdiich  depend  the  highest  possibilities  of  the  brick 
street — the  proper  rolling  of  the  brick  after  they  are  in  the  street,  and  the 
ironing  out  of  any  slight  depressions  found  to  exist  cannot  possibly  differ- 
entiate in  favor  of  insufficient  and  improper  rolling  exceeding  even  1  cent 
a  square  yard. 

Again,  as  to  the  proper  application  and  use  of  the  cement  filler,  there 
is  no  excess  of  cost  either  in  the  use  of  cement  as  a  filler  or  its  proper 
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application  over  and  above  that  of  an  improper  application,  or  the  use  of 
some  soft,.^bsoluteh'  worthless  filler  that  is  often  utilized  for  this  purpose 
at  a  cost  greatly  in  excess  of  the  cement  filler  properly  applied,  the  value 
and  satisfaction  of  which  meets  every  demand. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  in  actual  money  expenditure,  the  difference  in 
the  construction  between  the  good  brick  street  and  the  bad  brick  street 
cannot  possibly  exceed  10  cents  a  yard,  to  sa}-  nothing  of  the  great  advan- 
tage to  be  obtained  in  the  good  brick  street  in  meeting  every  possible 
requirement  of  an  exacting  public  in  its  use,  as  well  as  securing  the  utmost 
economy  bj^  reason  of  the  great  durability. 

All  this  is  not  said  by  way  of  complaint.  The  ability  of  the  engineer 
is  not  doubted,  but  human  nature  is  alike  in  all  professions  and  in  all 
callings.  Indifference  toward  many  things  comes  alike  to  all  of  us — 
likewise  our  interest.  So  our  attitude  in  this  whole  matter  is  one  of 
petition.  Our  attitude  is  not  much  different  from  the  little  boy  who 
closed  his  eyes  and  prayed  for  a  white  rabbit,  but,  on  opening  them,  beheld 
no  white  rabbit.  He  closed  his  eyes  a  second  time  and  prayed,  with  the 
same  result.  The  third  time  he  prayed  vehemently,  not  even  closing  his 
eyes,  saying,  "Lord,  we  want  that  white  rabbit,  and  we  want  it  now !" 


A  Method  of  Numbering  Drawings 

In  order  to  number  drawings  in  a  convenient  manner  and  make  it  easy 
to  find  any  section  or  detail  referred  to  on  an  assembled  drawing  or  ])lan. 
Mr.  I.  W.  Jones,  engineer  and  designer  of  water  power  plants,  Milton,  X.  II., 
has  devised  a  system  which  is  self-referencing. 

The  various  sheets  for  a  given  job  are  designated  alphabetically,  from  A 
onward.  When  there  are  more  than  26  sheets  on  one  job,  the  27th  is  called 
AA,  the  28th  AB,  and  so  on.  The  different  views,  sketches  and  details  on  a 
sheet  are  designated  numerically  and  the  sheet  letter  attached  to  the  number. 
For  example,  the  third  detail  on  sheet  D  would  have  as  its  title.  No.  3 — D. 
When  sections  are  taken  they  are  given  titles  which  show  the  letter  of  the 
sheet  on  which  they  are  detailed,  and  a  number  corresponding  to  the  position 
on  that  sheet.  If,  for  example,  a  certain  cross-section  line  on  one  of  the  plans 
is  marked  2 — H,  it  means  that  the  drawing  of  this  section  will  be  found  on 
sheet  H  and  that  it  is  the  second  section  or  detail  on  that  sheet.  All  section 
lines  are  lettered  at  both  ends  and  have  arrows  to  show  in  what  direction  the 
section  is  taken.  Moreover,  if  a  piece  of  machinery  indicated  on  a  plan  is 
marked  "See  Detail  9 — M."  it  would  mean  that  the  detailed  drawing  of  the 
object  is  Xo.  9  on  sheet  M.  The  scheme  thus  saves  considerable  time  over 
one  that  is  not  self-referencing.  Mr.  Jones  states  that  it  has  been  found 
very  satisfactory. 

Each  job  is  given  an  individual  number  which  consists  of  a  combination 
of  a  consecutive  job  number  for  the  year  in  which  it  was  taken,  and  the  last 
two  figures  of  the  year.  For  example,  job  number  1009,  means  that  the  job 
was  the  tenth  one  taken  up  in  1909,  while  the  25th  started  in  that  year  would 
be  numbered  2509.  By  this  method  both  plans  and  files  indicate  at  a  glance 
when  a  given  piece  of  work  was  taken  up. 

* 

"Why  don't  you  bring  out  an  umbrella  on  a  drenching  day  like  this?" 
inquired  a  man  of  a  neighbor's  son.  "Since  father  gave  up  his  club  he's 
never  brought  home  any  more  umbrellas,"  replied  the  lad. — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 
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Largest  Panel  Switchboard  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

Tllli  largest  panul  switchboard  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast  recently  has  been 
completed  by  the  Butte  Eng-ineerino^  and  Electric  Company  of  San 
Francisco.  The  board  will  control  the  ceiling-  lights  in  the  Ladd  & 
Tilton  bank  which  will  occupy  the  ground  floor  of  the  new  Spaulding  build- 
ing being  erected  at  Portland,  Ore.,  from  plans  by  Architect  Cass  Gilbert 
of  New  York  Cit^^ 

The  board  is  84  inches  wide  and  61  inches  high,  and  controls  about 
1300  lights  on  110  different  circuits.  The  board  also  will  be  used  for 
controlling  the  electrically  operated  adding  machines  in  the  big  bank. 
The  Spaulding  building  is  a  Class  A  structure,  twelve  stories  high.  The 
Butte  Company  took  the  electrical   contract  on  this  building  for  $15,000. 
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Arch  and  Peristyle  for  Lower  Market  Street, 
San   Francisco 

By  WILLIS  POLK,  Architect 

THE  time  has  come  when  something  ought  to  be  done  to  relieve  the 
congestion  at  the  foot  of  Market  street,  in  San  Francisco.     It  is  just 

as  important  to  do  it  in  an  artistic  way  as  in  a  practical  way.  It  ought 
to  be  done  on  big,  liberal  lines,  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  city. 

Some  kind  of  monumental  architecture  at  this  point  is  just  as  essential 
as  a  merely  practical  solution  of  the  congestion  problem. 

The  arch  and  peristyle  which  I  designed  is  just  a  suggestion.  I  do  not 
say  it  is  entirely  practical.     But  something  big  and  imposing  is  needed. 

If  something  like  the  colonnade  were  adopted,  either  for  ornamentation 
or  for  the  carrjing  of  elevated  tracks  and  footways,  it  would  necessitate 
the  taking  of  considerable  ground  now  occupied  by  stnall,  unsightly  build- 
ings. There  ought  to  be  a  broad  semi-circular  open  space  extending  back  to 
the  west  side  of  Steuart  street,  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  Mission  street  and 
almost  to  ^Merchant  street.  This  would  involve  the  cutting  off  of  the 
southwest  corner  of  ^lerchant  and  East  streets  and  the  corresponding 
corner  on  the  opposite  side  of  ^Market  street  where  Sacramento  and  Com- 
mercial streets  come  in. 

This  would  give  sufficient  space  for  carrying  out  the  arch  and  peristyle 
plan  and  be  large  enough  for  all  time.  We  should  have  an  area  here  that 
would  give  a  feeling  of  space  and  bigness  as  well  as  ease  of  access  and  a 
handsome  appearance  in  general.  If  property  should  be  condemned  for 
additional  room  it  ought  to  be  done  now  before  it  becomes  more  valuable. 

Paris  is  just  now  voting  $300,000,000  worth  of  bonds  to  carry  out  the 
Baron  Haussman  plan  for  beautifying  the  city.  This  plan  was  formulated 
in  the  time  of  Napoleon  III.  Even  the  present  appropriation  will  not  com- 
plete it;  a  hundred  years  more  inay  be  required  to  do  that. 

San  Francisco  ought  to  plan  for  her  future  development  on  broad  and 
liberal  lines,  as  other  great  cities  are  doing.  The  entrance  to  the  city 
deserves  special  attention.  The  moral  effect  of  the  first  impression  upon 
newcomers  and  visitors  counts  for  a  good  deal.  If  they  first  set  foot  in  a 
great  rotunda  they  say:  "W'hat  a  magnificent  city!"  Or  if  they  find  them- 
■  selves  in  a  congested  spot,  or  in  a  space  with  ugly  overhead  iron  bridges, 
they  will  say:   "What  a  horrible  cit}'!"  and  go  away  with  that  impression. 

I  worked  several  3'ears  on  my  arch  and  peristyle  plan  and  spent  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  survey's  and  detailed  plans.  This  plan  calls  for  a  colon- 
nade the  same  height  as  the  front  of  the  ferry  building.  The  plan  provided 
for  an  elevated  corridor  for  foot  passengers  midway  between  the  ground 
and  the  roof  of  the  colonnade.  The  peristyle  form  is  just  a  suggestion  to 
combine  the  beautiful  and  practical. 

I  think  it  is  time  to  stop  adopting  makeshift  plans  and  do  something 
on  broad  and  liberal  lines  that  will  provide  for  the  future  as  well  as  take 
care  of  present  needs. 

The  Work  of  Parkinson  &  Bergstrom 

The  work  of  Messrs.  John  Parkinson  and  Edwin  Bergstrom  of  Los 
Angeles  will  be  shown  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Architect  and  Engineer. 
The  success  of  this  firm  has  been  phenomenal,  and  much  interest  will 
undoubtedly  be  taken  in  the  great  number  of  illustrations  that  will  be 
shown.  At  the  present  tiine  Alessrs.  Parkinson  and  Bergstrom  have 
buildings  under  way  or  in  prospect  valued  at  fully  $6,000,000. 
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Bungahzv  at  Pasadena,  with  Japanese  Treatment 
Green   &   Green,   Architects 


View  of  Same  House  from  the  East 
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A  Southern  California  House  in  Japanese  Style 

lly  A.  \V.  ALL!' V* 

SOUTHERN  California  is  blessed  with  many  wonderful  and  beautiful 
things,  and  with  a  number  of  fine  architects.  Los  Angeles  and  Pasa- 
dena, particularly  the  latter,  have  many  fine  examples  of  their  work. 
The  accompanying  illustrations  are  of  a  much-talked-of  place  in  Pasadena. 

The  architects,  Messrs.  Green  and  Green,  have  carried  out  a  Japanese 
st}-le  of  architecture.  The  foundations  are  of  clinker  brick  set  with  black 
mortar.  Oregon  pine  is  used  for  the  timber  work,  and  split  shakes,  stained 
to  dark  green,  for  the  sidevvalls  and  main  roof,  while  the  porch  roofs  are 
covered  with  prepared  roofing.  All  the  exposed  lumber  is  cleaned  with  a 
wire  brush  and  all  edges  and  ends  rounded.  The  beams  and  porch  railing, 
as  well  as  every  piece  that  is  exposed,  are  put  together  with  dowels  or 
wrought-iron  bands  and  the  construction  shows  no  nails.  A  full-size  detail 
for  practically  every  piece  of  timber  was  necessary  and  all  labor  in  cleaning 
and  rounding  edges,  etc.,  was  handwork.  The  gutters  and  spouts  are  of 
copper.     Casement  windows  are  used  throughout. 

The  house  faces  north,  commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  San 
Gabriel  Mountains  and  the  foothill  towns.  Two  wings,  one  on  the  west, 
and  another  on  the  east,  form  a  small  court  with  a  southern  exposure.  The 
large  covered  terrace  on  the  northeast  afifords  not  only  a  fine  view  of  the 
mountains  but  also  of  the  Japanese  garden  and  pond,  and  a  fine  view  of 
the  lower  San  Gabriel  valley.  The  terrace  opens  off  the  living-room,  which, 
with  its  large  porch  windows  will  make  a  fine  out-of-doors  living-room. 
The  two  upstairs  porches  on  the  wings  add  not  only  to  the  beaut}^  of  the 
house,  but  are  especially  useful  in  this  climate.  The  east  porch  being 
without  a  roof  makes  a  fine,  sunny  place  for  winter  use,  and  the  west  porch 
for  summer  will  be  shady  and  cool,  catching  the  ocean  breezes  from  the 
southwest.    It  also  has  a  recess  that  can  be  used  for  a  sleeping  porch. 

All  the  other  structures  on  the  place.- including  a  garage,  gardener's 
cottage,  greenhouse,  pergolas,  and  even  the  fence  around  the  vegetable 
garden,  show  the  same  careful  details. 

The  owner,  architects,  and  gardener  combined  in  laying"  out  the 
Japanese  garden  and  grounds,  and  from  every  side  the  place  presents  a 
beautiful  picture. 

A  special  feature  of  the  front  is  the  massive  bridge-like  construction  of 
the  porte-cochere.  Yet  in  spite  of  its  massiveness  it  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  whole.  The  prepared  roofing  is  used  extensively  here  on  low,  flat 
roofs  and  as  can  be  seen  in  this  house,  adds  to  the  beauty.  The  main  roof 
is  worthy  of  note,  owing  to  its  perfect  system  of  ventilation  by  the  many 
gables,  making  it  impossible  for  the  heat  to  affect  the  second-story  rooms. 
All  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  new  or  transplanted,  and  two  years  ago  the  lot 
was  vacant. 

In  the  interior  of  the  house  the  same  careful  regard  for  detail  is  shown 
as  in  the  exterior.  The  various  woods  have  been  exquisitely  treated  and  no 
pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  rooms  not  only  beautiful  but  accurate, 
in  so  far  as  Japanese  effects  may  be  carried  out  in  an  .American  house. 

Contributor  to  "House  Beautiful." 


•  Let  US  all  curb  our  personal  conceits,  and  give  to  others  the  benefit  of 
our  mistakes. 
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The  Se-ji  Mission  Savings  Bank,  San  Francisco 
Crim  &■  Scott,  Architects 


Country  Home  at  San  Jose 
Wolfe  &■  McKensie,  Architects 
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l-Proof  Concrete   Hoits 
Reduce  Ihe  Comflicali 


A    Sanitary    and 

of  Housekeeping 


Building  a  Germ-Proof  House 

AT  Brentwood,  Alaryland,  near  Henry  street,  one  block  away  from  the 
street  car,  a  model  house  has  been  constructed  during  the  past  few 
months,  says  a  writer  in  Cement  Age.  The  house  is  designed  on 
lines  of  the  model  which  received  the  first  gold  medal  at  the  late  Interna- 
tional, Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  and  is  the  first  building  of  its  type  to  be 
constructed,  and  to  demonstrate  the  practicability  of  the  plan. 

It  was  planned  by  Milton  Dana  Morrill,  architect,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  embodies  many  unique  features.  The  entire  house  is  fireproof,  there 
being  no  wood  except  the  sash  and  the  doors. 

The  house  is  not  large  in  dimensions,  and  has  been  planned  for  a 
small  family  where  housework  could  be  reduced,  and  where  servants'  help 
would  be  unnecessary.  The  saving  of  steps  has  been  given  especial  con- 
sideration. 

The  house  was  built  in  standard  sectional  moulds  which  are  a  part  of 
the  equipment  for  this  tj-pe  of  construction.  To  thoroughly  clean  a  room 
a  hose  is  used,  the  cement  floors  Iseing  graded  to  plugged  tiled  spouts 
discharging  on  the  lawn. 

An  enclosure  for  the  garbage  pail  is  left  under  the  washtub  which 
has  an  outside  screen  door  for  ventilation  and  removal.  This  is  arranged 
also  to  be  flushed  out.  A  small  wood  strip  is  laid  in  the  floor  border  so 
that  rugs  or  carpet  can  be  tacked  in  place,  if  desired.  All  corners  are  coved, 
and  all  fixtures  are  bracketed  from  the  wall,  which  leaves  no  places  for  the 
shelter  of  dust  or  vermin,  and  facilitates  in  cleaning. 
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The  waste  heat  from  the  kitchen  range  warms  the  house  through 
circulation  of  hot  water,  being  so  built  that  in  summer  an  inside  firebox 
cuts  off  the  house  heating  system. 

All  fixtures,  such  as  kitchen  sinks,  washtub,  lavatory  and  bathtub, 
are  cast  in  concrete  and  given  a  very  smooth  cement  finish. 

For  the  water  supply  a  concrete  tank  is  built  in  the  top  of  the  bath- 
room which  is  filled  from  a  small  force  pump  at  the  kitchen  sink.  The 
windows  are  of  a  casement  type,  swinging  out,  with  no  trim,  but  with  a 
stencil  border  sash  being  hinged  to  simple  metal  strips,  which  forms  a 
weather-tight  joint,  the  whole  sash  area  being  opened  for  circulation  or  air 

The  building  has  no  exterior  ornamentation,  as  the  flowers  and  vines 
in  the  window  boxes  give  the  best  of  decoration  and  color.  Why  do  we 
have  flowers  and  ornaments  of  stone  when  we  can  have  genuine  flowers 
which  are  much  more  beautiful  and  decorative? 

These  flower  boxes  (of  course  they  are  of  concrete),  now  contain 
small  cedar  trees  gathered  near  the  site,  and  the  vines  are  the  wild  honey- 
suckle which  grows  in  such  fragrant  tangles  all  about. 

At  the  front  of  the  house  there  is  a  porch  with  balcony  above,  and  there 
are  also  smaller  porches  at  the  side  and  rear  of  the  structure. 

On  the  first  floor  the  living  room,  11  feet  by  18  feet,  occupies  the  front, 
having  three  windows.  The  stairway  is  in  the  center  of  the  house  so  that 
no  space  is  lost,  and  in  the  rear  another  room  11  feet  by  18  feet  will  serve 
both  as  dining-room  and  kitchen.     Fixtures  are  screened  when  not  in  use. 

The  second  floor  of  the  house  contains  one  large  bedroom  at  the  front 
with  four  windows  and  a  smaller  bedroom  at  the  rear,  each  having  ample 
closets.    The  bathroom  is  also  located  at  the  rear. 

This  house  has  attracted  much  attention  during  its  construction  as 
being  the  first  of  its  type  to  be  built.  It  is  the  intention  in  the  near  future 
to  start  a  considerable  group  of  houses  of  a  similar  type  at  Virginia  High- 
lands, where  extensive  land  has  been  bought  for  this  purpose,  to  build  a 
model  community  where  the  administration  of  the  suburb  will  be  co-oper- 
ative. 

The  value  of  a  fireproof  house  is  being  considered  more  each  day,  and 
the  Brentwood  residence  is  a  very  interesting  example  of  the  great  artistic 
possibilities  in  concrete  as  applied  to  small  house  construction. 

While  this  house  costs  somewhat  more  than  a  similar  structure  of 
frame  its  fireproof  and  sanitary  qualities,  together  with  the  fact  that  it 
requires  no  insurance  or  repair,  makes  this  type  in  the  end  much  less 
expensive  than  our  usual  frame  houses  with  their  continual  output  for 
paint  and  repairs.  :.; 

Artificial  Lighting  for  Schoolhouses 

A  series  of  tests  was  recently  conducted  for  the  Board  of  Education 
of  Newark  to  determine  the  best  form  of  lighting  for  schoolrooms.  The 
rooms  in  which  the  experiments  were  tried  measured  22  by  34  feet,  and 
were  12  feet  high.  Three  systems  were  tried,  consisting  of  22  16-candle- 
power  lamps,  5  75-candlepower  graphitized  filament  lamps,  and  5  100-watt 
tungsten  lamps  with  glass  reflectors  and  frosted  tips.  The  tungsten  lamps 
were  the  most  economical  and  gave  by  far  the  best  light  at  each  desk,  as 
was  determined  by  illuminometer  readings.  A  similar  investigation  has 
been  made  in  Boston,  where  it  was  suggested  that  the  room  be  lighted  by 
lamps  placed  along  the  side  walls  just  under  the  ceiling  in  boxes  with 
prismatic  glass  bottoms,  which  would  cast  the  rays  into  the  room  at  the 
desired  angle. — Scientific  American. 
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Public  Sanitary  Station  at  Brookline,  Mass.* 

By   ALEXIS    H.    FRENCH 

THIS  structure  was  built  during  1909  and  is  located  on  public  land  in 
Village  Square,  through  which  several  lines  of  street  cars  to  and  from 
Boston  pass  at  the  rate  of  one  per  minute  in  both  directions  during 
the  rush  hours.  It  is  also  located  in  the  most  densely  settled  part  of  the 
town,  at  the  junction  of  several  main  avenues  on  which  there  is  much 
teaming.  The  location  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  as  nearly  ideal  as 
anything  of  the  sort  could  be  in  a  town  of  about  27,000  population. 

The  details  of  the  design  are  shown  on  the  accompanying  plan,  by 
which  it  will  be  noted  that  a  room  15  ft.  by  18.5  ft.  in  dimensions,  with  six 
water  closets,  six  urinals,  two  lavatories  and  a  bubble  drinking  fountain  is 
devoted  to  men,  and  a  room  of  the  same  size  containing  six  water  closets, 
two  lavatories,  a  bubble  drinking  fountain  and  a  small  retiring  room  is 
designed  for  women. 

The  structure  is  built  of  Portland  cement  concrete  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1 :  2J/2  :  5,  reinforced  as  shown  on  the  drawing.     The  floor  on 
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the  men's  side  is  placed  9  ft.  below  the  walk,  the  ceiling  is  8.5  ft.  high  and 
the  roof  covered  with  from  2  to  3  ft.  of  loam,  the  entrances  and  grading  so 
designed  as  to  render  the  sanitary  as  inconspicuous  as  possible.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  entrances  are  designed  with  covered  vestibules  and  right- 
angle  turns  in  the  staircases,  thus  securing  the  maximum  of  privac^^ 

The  ground  over  and  adjoining  the  sanitary  has  been  planted  with 
shrubbery. 

The  sanitary  is  well  lighted  during  the  day  with  six  light  shafts 
arranged  as  shown,  in  which  are  placed  2^-in.  Luxfer  prism  sidewalk  lights 
spaced  4  in.  on  centers.  During  dull  weather  and  at  night  it  is  lighted  by 
electric  lights  controlled  by  suitably  arranged  switches. 

The  roof  and  walls  are  waterproofed  by  the  application  of  a  heavy 
coat  of  roofer's  pitch  and  also  with  five  layers  of  roofer's  felt  combined 
with  hot  pitch  for  a  distance  of  2  ft.  below  the  roof  and  by  the  use  of  three 
layers  of  felt  to  a  level  of  4  ft.  below  the  roof.  No  special  precaution  was 
taken  to  waterproof  the  bottom,  as  the  level  of  ground  water  was  much 
below  that  elevation. 

On  account  of  its  non-absorbent  character  and  freedom  from  stain,  the 
gra}-  Tennessee  marble  was  used  for  the  water  closet  partitions,  urinal 
stalls  and  wainscoting,  the  height  being  G'/i  ft.  in  the  case  of  the  water 
closets  and  6  ft.  elsewhere.  \\'hite  vitreous  3-in.  by  3-in.  by  '2-in.  tiles 
were  used  in  the  main  rooms  on  account  of  their  non-absorbent  character 
and  great  durability. 

A  feature  of  the  design  which  it  is  expected  will  work  well  in  opera- 
tion is  the  pipe  chamber  and  passageway,  in  which  are  located  the  main  soil 
pipe   with   its  branches   and   cleanouts,   the   trap   ventilation,   water   closet 
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tanks  and  connections,  ventilating  fan  and  conduits,  slop  sink  and  space 
for  the  storage  of  supplies.  Such  pipes  as  are  placed  below  the  floor  of  the 
main  rooms  are  made  accessible  by  cleanouts  with  brass  cleanout  screws. 

Brass  floor  drainers  are  placed  in  the  vestibules  and  in  the  center  of 
each  main  room,  with  waste  pipes  connected  with  the  main  drain  below  the 
main  trap  in  the  manhole,  so  that  a  stoppage  of  this  trap  will  not  cause 
the  sewage  to  set  back  into  the  sanitary. 

The  type  of  water  closet  adopted  is  the  "Sanitas  Keystone,"  for  the 
men's  side,  and  the  "Sanitas  Keystone  Hygic,"  for  the  women's  side,  both 
designed  and  made  by  the  Sanitas  Manufacturing  Company  of  Boston.  They 
are  siphon  jet  closets  and  are  especially  well  adapted  for  a  public  sanitary 
because  of  the  form  of  the  bowl  and  its  rim,  and  the  unusually  large  water 
area.  The  exterior  of  the  closet  is  commendable  from  its  simplicity  and  in 
that  it  does  away  with  the  space  behind  the  bowl  which  too  often  serves 
as  a  hiding  place  for  dirt.  The  closet  is  also  provided  with  an  unusually 
large  local  vent. 

The  water  closets  are  so  designed  that  each  closet  contains  only  a  bowl 
and  a  push-button  device  for  operating  the  tank  in  the  adjoining  pipe 
chamber,  thus  securing  the  maximum  of  simplicity  and  ease  in  obtaining 
cleanliness. 

The  urinals  are  also  of  the  siphon  jet  pattern,  made  by  the  same 
company,  and  are  substantially  the  same  pattern  that  has  been  satisfactorily 
used  at  the  South  Terminal  Station  in  Boston  for  ten  years,  modified  to 
meet  modern  plumbing  requirements.  These  also  have  a  large  local  vent 
connected  with  a  copper  ventilation  pipe  placed  in  the  wall  behind  the 
urinals  and  leading  to  the  ventilating  fan. 

A  system  of  ventilation  has  been  adopted,  but  not  yet  installed,  con- 
sisting of  an  electrically  operated  fan  to  be  placed  in  the  pipe  chamber  near 
the  ventilation  shaft,  with  ducts  leading  to  each  closet  and  urinal,  so  that 
the  air  in  the  sanitary  can  be  exhausted  through  these  fixtures  at  the  rate 
of  once  in  fifteen  minutes.  It  is  believed  that  this  will  be  ample  to  keep 
the  air  good  under  the  worst  weather  conditions. 

The  building  is  heated  from  the  hot-water  system  in  the  fire  station 
plant,  only  10  to  15  ft.  away,  and  is  designed  on  the  basis  of  1  sq.  ft.  of 
radiation  for  each  40  cu.  ft.  space  to  be  warmed.  In  addition  to  this,  a  9-ft. 
radiator  is  placed  in  each  light  shaft  to  aid  in  the  warming  and  to  keep  the 
snow  melted  in  winter.  ^ 

*  * 

Blackboards  of  Concrete 

One  of  the  recent  developments  in  the  use  of  concrete  is  the  concrete 
blackboard.  For  years  chemists,  plasterers  and  blackboard  men  have  been 
working  on  the  problem  of  how  a  black  plastic  board  could  be  troweled  to 
a  smooth  surface  without  producing  a  gloss,  but  without  success.  A  liquid 
concrete  finish  has  been  perfected  that  when  applied  to  the  wall  makes  a 
blackboard  that  is  said  to  be  better  than  slate. 

The  foundation  is  concrete  applied  to  an  ordinary  brick  or  wire  lath 
wall,  and  is  waterproof.  The  finish  is  a  cement,  and  assimilates  with  the 
foundation.  As  the  board  can  be  applied  either  to  brick  or  metal  lath,  it 
saves  the  rough  cost  of  plaster  specified  where  slate  is  to  be  installed.  The 
surface  of  this  board  is  smooth,  consumes  very  little  chalk,  and  eliminates 
to  a  great  degree  the  dust,  which  is  the  worst  problem  to  be  contended 
with  in  the  school  room.  A  dead  finish  is  produced,  giving  no  reflection, 
making  it  possible  to  see  this  board  from  any  angle  of  the  room.  As  it  is 
made  on  the  wall,  there  are  no  joints  or  seams,  which  are  unsanitary,  no 
unprotected  edges  to  chip  ofT,  and  it  is  noiseless. 
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Rapid  Concrete  Construction-  Building  a 
Transforming  Station 

By  S.  A.  JUBB,  C.  E.* 

THIS  is  a  transforming  station  used  in  connection  with  the  power  devel- 
opment of  the  Stanislaus  River  by  the  Sierra  and  San  Francisco  Power 
Company,  which  company  is  to  furnish  power  to  the  United  Railroads. 

The  current  is  transformed  from  104,000  volts,  as  received  over  the 
high  tension  line,  to  12,000  volts  for  distribution.  This  is  the  highest  voltage 
yet  handled  commercially,  and  required  specially  designed  apparatus  in  the 
shape  of  transformers,  insulators,  oil  switches,  etc.,  for  the  safe  and  efficient 
handling  of  so  large  a  voltage. 

The  station  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  horsepower  and  is  arranged  to  be 
extended  on  either  end  to  double  its  present  capacity. 

The  erection  of  this  station,  exclusive  of  the  steel  frame,  was  taken  under 
contract  to  be  completed  in  48  working  days.  The  work  was  finished  in  40 
days,  allowing  for  delays  caused  by  the  installation  of  the  transformers  which 
were  placed  and  made  ready  of  service  as  rapidly  as  a  pit  was  completed. 
The.^e  transformers  weigh  about  35  tons  each  and  special  hoisting  crane  and 
transfer  cars  are  provided  to  handle  them.  The  present  station  has  places 
for  ten  transformers,  of  which  eight  are  to  be  in  service  at  a  time.  Each 
transformer  is  enclosed  on  all  but  one  side  by  reinforced  concrete  walls,  form- 
ing a  cell.  The  transformer  rests  upon  rails  and  four  wheels.  Ring  bolts  are 
provided  for  attaching  the  moving  apparatus,  a  depressed  track  is  in  front 
of  the  cells  upon  which  operates  the  transfer  car  by  means  of  which  the 
transformers  are  moved  from  one  cell  to  another  for  repairs  or  service. 

A  28-foot  diameter  concrete  cooling  tank  is  provided  outside  of  the 
building  for  the  water  used  in  cooling  the  transformers.  Ample  space  is 
provided  for  circulating  pumps,  tanks  for  insulating  oil,  switchboards, 
repair  shop,  office  and  other  conveniences. 

The  two  end  walls  of  the  station  were  constructed  of  metal  lath  and 
cement  plaster  inside  and  out,  with  the  idea  that  they  would  be  removed 
when  the  station  was  extended  to  increase  its  capacity. 

*Mr.  Jubb  is  engineer  and  secretary  of  the  E.  D.  Cowley  Building  Company,  contractors  for  the 
building  described  herewith.  The  same  company  has  under  construction  a  central  power  plant  at  Mare 
Island   for  the  U.   S.   Government. 
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Paint  for  Iron  and  Steel* 

By  FRANK  NHAL 

IRON  and  steel  paints  have  been  the  subject  of  some  scientific  study  b}' 
both  the  consumer  and  paint  manufacturer,  but  I  am  inclined  at  times 
to  believe  that  very  little  is  actually  known  yet  as  to  what  really  is  the 
best  coating  for  iron.  \\'ithout  trying  to  review  all  the  scientific  work  that 
has  been  done  along  this  line,  with  which  you  are  doubtless  familiar,  I  will 
try  to  give  you  briefly  some  results  of  our  own  practical  experience  as  paint 
manufacturers. 

The  old  claim  that  linseed  oil  is  the  life  of  paint  does  not  necessarily 
apply  when  we  are  considering  iron  coating.  While  linseed  oil  is  a  neces- 
sary ingredient,  other  elements  are  equally  important,  namely,  the  pigment 
to  be  used  and  some  other  vehicle  to  ofTset  certain  characteristics  of  the 
oil.  In  painting  on  wood  we  have  a  more  or  less  absorbent  surface,  depend- 
ing on  the  wood  that  is  used,  but  on  iron  the  paint  has  no  absorbing  surface 
into  which  the  oil  can  penetrate  and  bind.  The  oil  must  make  its  own 
bond  in  such  a  way  as  to  form  a  thin,  even  coating  not  easily  marred  or 
scraped  ofT.  This  cannot  be  done  by  the  use  of  linseed  oil  alone.  I  have  in 
mind  the  specification  of  a  large  railroad  in  this  country  that  was  drawn 
up  by  a  very  eminent  chemist.  The  pigment  was  composed  of  45  per 
cent  carbonate  of  lead  and  55  per  cent  pure  carbon  lampblack,  and  the 
\ehicle  was  composed  of  about  90  per  cent  linseed  oil  balance  dryer.  The 
specification  called  for  not  in  excess  of  15  per  cent  pigment  and  85  per  cent 
vehicle  in  the  total.  This  paint  was  designed  for  use  on  steel  freight  cars. 
You  know  what  extreme  conditions  these  cars  are  submitted  to  and  w^hat 
the  paint  must  stand  if  it  has  any  protective  value.  Now  I  have  made 
quite  a  number  of  carloads  of  this  paint  and  naturally  wished  to  know 
what  it  would  do,  so  I  made  tests  and,  while  this  paint  costs  the  railroad 
company  about  $1  per  gallon,  I  have  tested  it  against  different  paints  which 
they  could  buy  for  not  in  excess  of  75  cents  per  gallon  that  have  proven 
vastly  superior  to  it. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  gone  into  large  buildings  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  steel  which  was  being 
erected  and  have  found  it  coated  with  a  film  of  oil  paint  which  under  a 
slight  pressure  of  the  finger  could  be  shoved  completely  off  the  surface. 
Such  paint  is  totally  unfit  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  designed.  I  have 
often  wondered  that  a  great  many  more  fatal  accidents  do  not  occur,  owing 
to  the  slippery  condition  of  this  paint  film  under  the  feet  of  the  man.  some- 
times many  stories  up  in  the  air  and  mighty  little  between  him  and  his 
Maker  if  he  slips  on  this  kind  of  paint.  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you  that  in 
buying  paint  for  structural  work  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  selecting 
an  article  that  will  produce  a  film  that  will  be  firm  under  the  feet  of  the 
man  that  you  send  away  up  in  the  air  to  erect  the  steel. 

At  Atlantic  City  the  Society  for  Testing  Materials  is  conducting  a 
series  of  tests  in  connection  with  the  United  States  government  and  the 
Paint  ^lanufacturers"  Association.  These  tests,  while  of  importance,  are 
not  of  much  commercial  value,  for  they  are  all  made  with  practically  one 
binding  liquid  and  that  raw  linseed  oil.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  order  to  get 
results  of  practical  value  we  must  experiment  not  only  on  what  pigments 
shall  be  used,  but  w-hat  vehicle  or  combination  of  vehicles,  together  with 
W'hat  pigments,  produce  the  best  paint  for  iron  or  steel. 

•Read  before  the  Detroit  Engineering  Society. 
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About  twelve  years  ago  we  had  erected  at  our  factory  a  large  steel 
tank  for  linseed  oil  storage.  At  that  time  great  claims  were  being  made 
for  graphite  as  a  steel  protective  coating.  Not  very  much  was  known  at 
that  time  about  painting  iron,  and  we  knew  as  little  as  any  one  else.  It 
was  decided  to  paint  the  tank  with  graphite,  which  was  done,  but  it  was 
black  and  all  our  buildings  at  that  time  were  white.  So  in  order  to  make 
it  look  right  we  put  on  three  coats  of  white  over  the  graphite.  The  follow- 
ing year  we  erected  another  tank  of  the  same  kind.  \Vhen  it  came  time  to 
paint  it  we  examined  the  old  tank  and  were  greatly  surprised  to  find 
innumerable  small  blisters  all  over  it  which,  when  punctured,  were  found 
to  be  full  of  water,  and  the  tank  was  very  badly  pitted.  In  order  to  save 
the  tank  it  was  necessary  to,  remove  every  bit  of  that  paint  and  clean  the 
surface  of  rust,  which  was  done  at  once.  Then  the  problem  of  paint  again 
arose.  Another  pigment  had  been  discovered  which  was  said  to  be  a  very 
fine  preservative.  This  article  was  made  up  into  paint  of  the  accepted  form 
and  applied  to  the  new  tank.  As  a  comparison  we  used  for  the  old  tank 
a  mixture  of  red  lead,  linseed  oil  and  turpentine.  Before  deciding  on  the 
proportions  of  this  last  formula,  I  made  several  experiments  to  determine 
just  how  much  oil  red  lead  would  solidify.  After  determining  this  I  found 
that  something  more  was  needed  as  a  thinner.  I  decided,  however,  not  to 
add  more  oil  for  a  thinner,  as  would  ordinarily  be  done.  I  decided  that  the 
thinner,  to  make  a  paint  suitable  for  spreading,  should  be  one  that  would 
evaporate,  leaving  the  lead  and  oil  to  form  their  natural  chemical  com- 
pound, which  is  a  cement  ahnost  as  impervious  to  water  as  a  combination 
of  litharge  and  glycerine.  This  paint  we  applied  to  our  old  tank,  and  then 
both  tanks  were  coated  with  three  coats  of  white  to  conform  to  our 
buildings.  Since  that  time  we  have  erected  several  other  tanks,  and  in 
every  case  they  have  been  coated  with  this  red  lead  paint.  The  old  tank 
which  has  been  painted  now  over  ten  years  was  in  good  shape  four  years 
ago.  We  repainted  it  and  all  of  our  buildings,  changing  the  color  from 
white  to  brown,  on  account  of  the  smoke  which  is  so  prevalent  in  Detroit 
where  life  is  worth  living.  It  is  still  in  good  shape.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  second  tank  was  found  to  be  in  bad  condition  four  years  ago,  and  we 
had  to  remove  all  the  old  paint.  While  the  paint  on  this  second  tank  had 
been  on  for  seven  years,  the  undercoat  was  still  an  imperfect,  undried  film, 
and  easily  peeled  off  to  the  iron  as  described  above. 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  get  the  impression  that  I  think 
red  lead  is  the  only  pigment  for  the  protection  of  iron.  The  combination 
which  I  have  described,  unless  protected  by  another  pigment  and  more  oil, 
will  not  stand  up  at  all  well  as  a  final  coat.  When  properly  protected, 
however,  it  will  be  found  to  give  excellent  results.  Neither  do  I  wish  you 
to  get  a  wrong  impression  as  to  my  attitude  regarding  the  use  of  linseed 
oil  as  a  protective  coating  for  iron.  Linseed  oil  is  one  of  our  best  friends 
in  the  paint  trade  as  a  vehicle  or  distributor  of  pigments  for  its  protective 
qualities,  and  as  a  binder  of  the  pigment  to  the  surface  to  which  it 
is  being  applied.  But  there  is  such  a  thing  as  getting  too  much 
linseed  oil  on  iron,  and  when  we  do  the  end  we  have  in  view  is  defeated 
and  we  have  an  improper  combination  which  the  slightest  bruise  knocks 
off,  exposing  our  iron  to  the  ravages  of  the  elements.  Linseed  oil  under 
proper  conditions  will  absorb  oxygen  trom  the  air  or  from  pigments  with 
which  it  is  mixed,  forming  a  practically  insoluble  compound  linoxin.  If 
this  linoxin  has  a  sulificient  amount  of  insoluble  pigments  in  with  it,  we 
have  somethins:  which,  while  nut  everlastino',  is  fairlv  satisfactorv. 
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Now  let  us  go  a  step  further  on  the  subject  of  linseed  oil.  This  article, 
as  it  con>es  on  the  market  today,  seldom  if  ever  has  a  chance  to  settle  and 
age.  As  a  result  it  is  bound  to  have  more  or  less  soluble  glutinous  matter 
in  its  composition,  which  remains  in  it  and  goes  into  the  paint,  thus  weak- 
ening the  paint  film  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
progressive  manufacturer  takes  a  well-clarified  oil  and  by  the  use  of 
chemicals  and  heat  all  of  these  impurities  are  driven  ofif  and  he  has  left 
onl}'^  the  valuable  part  of  the  oil  which,  when  combined  with  proper 
pigments,  produces  a  paint  which  is  very  much  less  susceptible  to  the 
ravages  of  the  elements  than  the  raw  oil  similarly  combined. 

I  have  known  many  cases  where  an  oil,  prepared  as  I  have  described, 
and  thinned  with  one-half  of  that  much-despised  naphtha,  has  outworn  the 
pure,  raw  linseed  oil,  both  being  mixed  with  the  same  amount  and  kind  of 
pigment.  Then,  again,  we  have  had  good  success  in  painting  iron  and  steel 
with  paint  into  which  different  proportions  of  hard  fossil  gums  have  been 
incorporated.  We  have  also  had  some  little  success  in  the  use  of  resin  oil 
in  connection  with  linseed  oil.  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  So  we  always 
return  to  our  oldest  friend,  linseed  oil,  whether  it  be  in  the  raw  form  of 
commerce  or  scientificali}'  treated.  Without  a  doubt  it  stands  supreme  to 
date  when  properly  handled. 

And  now,  gentlemen,  to  sum  it  all  up,  the  best  iron  and  steel  paint 
I  have  been  able  to  produce  or  have  seen  consists  of  linseed  oil  in  connec- 
tion with  almost  any  pigment,  providing  enough  volatile  liquid  is  used  to 
prevent  the  application  of  too  much  oil  on  to  a  non-absorbent  surface.  The 
point  is  that  too  much  oil  skins  over  on  the  surface  so  that  the  oil  cannot 
absorb  enough  oxygen  from  the  air  to  enable  it  to  become  that  almost 
insoluble  compound  linoxin.  Our  experience  has  been  and  is  today  that  in 
the  painting  of  anything  the  oil,  properly  handled,  restricted  or  supple- 
mented where  necessary,  is  the  life  of  the  paint.  On  certain  woods  too 
much  oil  cannot  be  used  in  the  priming  coat.  On  other  wood  the  more 
oil  used  the  worse  the  result.  Some  wood  contains  sap  or  resin  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  repels  the  oil,  causing  it  all  to  lie  upon  the  surface,  forming 
no  bond,  and  when  aftercoats  are  applied  which  are  less  elastic,  owing  to 
their  having  more  pigment  in  their  composition,  the  expansion  under  heat 
or  contraction  from  cold  will  cause  this  paint  to  peel  or  crack  badly. 

Painting  on  iron  is  somewhat  similar  to  painting  on  sappy  or  resinous 
wood.  In  order  to  get  satisfactory  results  the  least  possible  amount  of 
oil  should  be  used  in  the  priming  coat,  gradually  increasing  the  percentage 
of  oil  and  decreasing  the  percentage  of  pigment  in  succeeding  coats,  abso- 
lutely the  reverse  of  what  you  would  do  were  you  painting  white  pine. 


Portland  Cement  in  Washington  and  Oregon 

[From  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Bulletin] 

AVERY  large  amount  of  Portland  cement  is  used  in  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington for  concrete  construction,  especially  in  the  larger  cities — Port- 
land, Seattle,  Tacoma,  etc.  Much  of  the  material  is  imported  from 
Germany,  Belgium,  England,  and  Japan,  and  a  small  amount  is  brought  by 
water  from  California.  Its  cost  reached  $3.75  a  barrel  during  1907,  but 
averaged  $3.00.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  cement  used  in  the 
three  cities  above  mentioned  in  1907  was  1,294,800  barrels,  with  a  value  of 
about  $3,884,400.  Of  this  amount  381,356  barrels  were  imported  into  Port- 
land and  369,516  barrels  into  Puget  Sound  ports.  The  latter  region  also 
received  263,458  barrels  from  domestic  sources,  about  two-thirds  from  Cali- 
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foniia.  Several  companies  have  recentl)-  been  projected  for  producing  cement 
at  various  localities  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  but  the  only  plant  now 
existing  is  that  of  the  Washington  Cement  Company  at  Concrete,  a  station 
on  a  branch  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  in  central  Skagit  County.  The 
plant  was  built  in  1905  and  started  in  1907.  It  has  two  100-foot  rotary  kilns, 
hut  will  soon  add  others  to  the  full  capacity  of  the  water  power,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Baker  River,  on  the  bank  of  which  the  works  are  erected. 
-\  6  by  10  foot  flume  carries  the  water  about  2]^  miles  to  the  works.  Crude 
oil  is  used  for  the  kilns  and  driers.  A  large  supply  of  high-class  limestone 
i.5  obtained  from  quarries  near  by  and  clay  is  excavated  from  the  river  banks. 
The  following  analysis  of  the  cement  was  furnished  by  the  company : 

Silica .23.96 

Iron  oxide    3.16 

Alumina 6.98 

Lime 62.76 

Magnesia 1 .58 

Sulphur   as   SO,, 1.31 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  cement  will  pass  through  a  100-mesh  screen 
and  83  per  cent  through  a  200-mesh  screen.  The  setting  time  is  given  at 
4^  hours  for  initial  set  and  8  hours  for  final  set.  The  tensile  strength  is  given 
as  follows :  Twenty-four  hours,  neat  cement,  295  pounds ;  seven  days,  neat 
cement,  773  pounds ;  seven  days,  1  to  3  sand,  276  pounds ;  twenty-eight  days, 
neat  cement,  805  pounds ;  and  twenty-eight  days,  1  to  3  sand,  440  pounds. 
The  boiling  test  gave  perfect  results.  This  cement  has  been  extensively 
tested  and  several  contractors  in  Seattle  assert  that  it  comes  up  to  the  best 
requirements. 

From  1887  to  1890  a  cement  plant  was  operated  at  Oregon  City  by  the 
Portland  Cement  Company,  of  Portland,  Ore.  This  plant  was  the  first  to 
use  rotary  kilns.  A  "natural  cement  rock"  from  Douglas  County,  Ore.,  was 
burnt,  using  gas  for  fuel,  and  power  from  Willamette  River.  Owing  to  litiga- 
tion it  was  shut  down  in  1890.  Undoubtedly  the  great  expense  of  hauling 
limestone  from  Douglas  County  was  a  serious  handicap  to  the  project. 

* 

Laying  Hardwood  Floors 

There  is  a  certain  amount  of  art  in  doing  everything  well,  even  to 
laying  hardwood  floors,  which  some  operators  do  not  consider  in  this  light. 
The  popularity  of  the  hardwood  floor,  with  its  many  possibilities  as  a 
decorative  floor  covering,  can  be  stimulated  and  made  so  much  more 
pleasing  by  the  addition  of  painstaking  on  the  part  of  the  finisher,  says 
Warfield  Webb  in  the  National  Builder.  Simply  laying  a  hardwood 
floor  is  one  of  the  least  considerations  in  connection  with  the  undertaking. 
It  is  essential  to  have  the  foundation  perfect,  and  the  floor  must  be  laid  with 
care  and  neatness,  but  the  job  does  not  end  here,  because  the  finish  is  very 
important  to  a  fine  piece  of  work. 

The  average  hardwood  floor,  unless  it  is  of  mosaic,  and  even  then  it 
cannot  be  perfect,  must  be  planed  off  and  sandpapered  and  rubbed  with 
considerable  care  to  insure  a  job  that  will  be  acceptable  by  one  who  is  a 
capable  judge.  If  there  has  been  a  good  foundation  to  begin  with  and  if 
the  floor  has  been  laid  with  care  in  matching  the  grooves  and  tongues, 
and  the  nailing  has  been  done  with  the  idea  in  view  of  making  the  work 
passable,  then  there  will  be  less  to  do  with  the  scraper  and  sandpaper. 
These  first  considerations  are  not  always  adhered  to,  however,  and  to 
neglect  them  means  more  labor  and  trouble,  and  in  the  end  a  job  that  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory. 
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Fifty  Years  from  Now  in  the  Pathfinder 

THE  Washington  Star,  like  a  nnniber  of  aged  newspapers,  is  ]3iiblishing  in 
its  current  issues  extracts  taken  from  its  columns  of  half  a  century  ago. 
.Some  of  these  extracts  are  quite  quaint,  to  say  the  least.  One  of  our 
contributors.  Mr.  F.  W.  Fitzgerald,  the  well-known  author  of  "Life  in  the 
Mission  Field,"  has  been  amused  by  this  idea  of  republishing  the  news  of  fifty 
years  ago.  and  contributes  the  following  items  from  the  Pathfinder  of  1960, 
which  we  believe  will  be  amply  instructive : 

Last  night's  storm  interfered  so  seriously  with  our  tele-photo  currents  that 
we  are  unable  to  give  our  subscribers  the  promised  views  of  yesterday's 
inaugural  ceremonies  at  St.  Petersburg,  when  Russia's  third  president,  Mr. 
Andrae  Kcirtapztif,  was  solemnly  inducted  into  that  high  office.  We  confi- 
dently expect  to  have  these  views  in  good  shape  for  tomorrow's  10  o'clock 
edition. 

At  the  emperor's  levee  this  morning  there  were  more  notables  than  usual. 
Grand  Duke  Morgan  III  of  New  York  made  the  presentations,  and  Prince 
Philip  of  Chicago  led  the  guests  to  the  dejeuner  that  followed.  The  Armours 
have  always  shown  the  greatest  skill  in  dietary  matters,  particularly  the  pro- 
viding of  the  highest  grade  of  meats  and  their  by-products,  and  Prince  Philip 
splendidly  sustains  the  family's  reputation. 

The  Count  of  Detroit's  aero-motor  collided  with  the  Berlin  express  last 
night,  just  past  midnight,  right  over  the  city  of  Quebec.  No  one  was  injured 
and  repairs  were  quickly  made  by  the  New  "York  Aero  Company  without  either 
machine's  having  to  alight.  Only  a  slight  delay  was  occasioned  to  the  Berlin 
express,  and  the  count's  machine  went  on  its  way  to  Pearyville.  the  count's  new 
summer  home,  just  west  of  the  north  pole. 

This  morning's  discobobulous  race  was  most  interesting.  Of  course  it 
goes  without  saying  that  the  emperor's  pet  discobobulous  won  by  a  wide 
margin.  "Pinchot"  is  indeed  a  splendid  animal  and  was  handled  magnificently. 
It  is  rather  wonderful  that  this  comparatively  new  three-legged  animal  should 
have  developed  such  extraordinary  running  qualities.  It  was  only  introduced 
into  this  country  about  fifty  years  ago  by  the  present  emperor's  great-grand- 
father, who  discovered  it  in  Africa  and  brought  six  with  him  just  before  his 
third  election  as  president,  six  years  before  he  became  dictator  and  ten  before 
his  assuming  the  title  of  Emperor  Theodore  I. 

The  British  ambassador  and  the  ambassador  from  the  republic  of  Japan  are 
having  a  week's  shooting  as  guests  at  the  emperor's  new  shooting  lodge  at 
Port  Nelson.  His  grace's  great-great-grandfather  was  British  commander  of 
this  old  port  on  the  Hudson  bay  when  Canada  was  a  British  possession,  years 
ago. 

It  is  just  twenty-five  years  today  since  the  Pathfinder  absorbed  the  last  of 
its  local  contemporaries.  The  Star  was  a  much  run-down  paper  at  that  time, 
but  had  some  valuable  franchises  and  grants  from  the  crown  that  made  its 
possession  desirable.  So  the  property  and  rights  and  plant  were  purchased  at 
auction  and  merged  into  the  Pathfinder,  which  had  already  absorbed  the  other 
five  newspapers  that  had  been  making  a  more  or  less  precarious  living  trying  to 
keep  up  with  the  standards  that  had  even  then  been  established  by  the  Path- 
finder. ;i: 

A  young  man  lived  at  some  distance  from  hi.s  bride-elect.  On  the 
eventful  day  he  set  off  for  the  station  in  good  time,  but,  being  delayed  by 
friends,  he  missed  his  train.  Then  he  bethought  himself  of  the  telegraph. 
"Don't  marry  till  I  come — \\"illiam!"  was  the  message  he  wired. 
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The  Cafe  de  I'Opera,  New  York  City 

The  ^ost  N.ignificently  Furnished  and  Decorated  Cafe'  in  the  World 

(I'roin  The   Illuminating  Engineer] 

NEW  Y(  )RK  CITY  has  claimed  many  distinctions,  the  late.'^t  of  which 
is  perhaps  rather  characteristically  American — at  least  it  is  expressed 
in  a  phrase  that  can  hardly  be  called  good  "English" — namely,  "the 
eatingist  place  in  the  world."  \\'ith  its  cosmopolitan  character  it  is  possible 
to  eat  publicl_v,  in  every  language  of  the  globe,  metaphorically  speaking, 
except  good,  plain  United  States:  for  in  all  its  innumerable  restaurants  and 
hotels  of  high  and  low  degree  there  is  not  a  single  one  in  which  is  served 
a  genuine  Yankee  meal.  While  Italians,  French,  Germans,  Hungarians, 
Ass}'rians  and  the  rest  of  the  foreigners  can  find  plenty  of  tables  set 
exactl}-  as  the}-  would  be  in  their  own  country,  the  American  must  be 
content  with  at  most  a  French  version  of  the  dishes  which  are  indigenous 
to  his  native  land. 

The  fashionable  and  spectacular  cafe  naturally  follows  the  theatre  in 
its  location:  hence  Times  Square,  which  now  probably  includes  within  the 
radius  of  a  half  dozen  blocks  more  theatres  than  exist  in  any  other  equal 
amount  of  sjiace  in  the  world,  is  the  chief  location  of  this  class  of  eating 
establishment.  The  latest  addition  to  this  collection  is  the  Cafe  de  I'Opera, 
which  occupies  an  entire  building  running  from  Broadway  to  Seventh 
avenue,  and  seven  stories  in  height.     The  building  was  originally  a  hotel, 


Fig.   .'.— .U.in,    Floor,   Shozcing   One   of   the   Massize    Chandelu 


Fig.  ^.—Second  Floor,  Showing  Electroliers  as  the  Babylonians  Might  Haie  Designed   The 
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iiSi.  4.— Grill  Room,  Showing   Veranda  ElJcct 

and  was  built  in  tlie  days  when  gingerbread  architecture  was  the  prevailing 
mode.  This  particular  school  of  architecture,  with  which  the  name  East- 
lake  was  connected,  was  the  apotheosis  of  the  adage  that  "beauty  is  only 
skin  deep,"  the  decorative  features  consisting  of  the  most  superficial  and 
meaningless  tracery  of  carving.  To  convert  this  into  the  maissiveness  char- 
acteristic of  Babylonian  times  without  entirely  rebuilding  was  a  feat  which 
might  well  test  the  powers  of  any  but  an  architectural  genius.  But  the 
thing  has  been  done  with  consummate  skill,  to  the  lasting  credit  of  the 
architect  and  designer,  Mr.  Henry  Erkins. 

The  interior  decoration  and  furnishing  have  been  carried  out  abso- 
lutely regardless  of  expense.  The  chief  feature  of  the  decoration  is  the 
celebrated  painting,  "The  Fall  of  Babylon,"  by  George  Roschergrosse, 
which  covers  a  canvas  some  30  feet  square,  and,  we  understand,  was  pur- 
chased at  a  cost  of  $50,000;  while  single  pieces  of  Turkish  draperv  cost  as 
much  as  $30,000. 

A  central  court  was  opened  in  the  building  extending  through  three 
floors.  The  walls  on  one  side  of  this  are  entirely  of  mirror,  thus  apparently 
doubling  the  size  of  the  court  and  the  surrounding  rooms.  A  view  of  this 
court  is  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

Fig.  2  is  a  view  on  the  first  floor  sliowing  a  massive  chandelier  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner. 

Fig.  3  is  a  view  on  the  second  flixir  shovving  the  special  lighting 
fixtures,  each  of  which  is  equipped  with  round  frosted  lamps. 

Fig.  4  is  a  view  in  the  grill  room  in  the  basement.  The  walls  are 
painted  to  represent  a  landscape  and  are  lighted  with  concealed  Linolite 
lamps  giving  the  effect  of  an  open  veranda. 
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Reinforced  Concrete  for  Farm  B iiildings— .Showing  High   Foinulolioii    Walls  and  Flo 
Drainage  ArrangcmenI 


Slwuing  Center  Aisle  of  Stable.      Xote   Convenient  Arrangement  for  Feeding 
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The  Use  of  Concrete  in  Farm  Buildings  from  a 
Sanitary  Standpoint* 

By  S.  CUNNINGHAM,  JR..  Architect,  New  York  City 

THE  requirements  for  sanitary  construction  of  farm  buildings  make  con- 
crete and  cement  the  most  useful  material  for  floors  and  walls  and  even 
for  roofs  and  ceilings  when  expense  does  not  prohibit  its  use.  Most 
boards  of  health  which  undertake  to  regulate  the  production  of  milk  sold  under 
jurisdiction  require  or  advise  the  use  of  cement  for  floors  in  cow  stables  and 
specify  also  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  must  be  tight,  clean,  and  free  from 
dust-catching  surfaces,  which  evidently  suggests  the  use  of  cement  or  hard 
plaster  finishes.  At  present  stables  are  usually  built  of  wood,  but  concrete 
in  blocks,  or  cast  in  forms,  is  being  used  more  each  year  and  there  are  already 
a  large  number  of  barns  scattered  throughout  the  country  which  show  in  a 
highly  developed  way  the  best  uses  of  concrete.  The  fireproof  and  permanent 
qualities  of  this  material  are  powerful  inducements  of  themselves  toward  its 
use.  The  ease  with  which  it  may  be  kept  clean,  the  good  health  of  the  animals 
stabled  therein,  and  the  possibility  of  producing  clean  milk  with  a  minimum 
of  labor,  increase  the  weight  of  argument  in  its  behalf. 

For  floors  concrete  shows  practically  no  wear  from  use  ;  it  is  water-tight, 
non-absorbent  and  sanitary,  and  if  sufficient  bedding  is  used  it  makes  a  satis- 
factory material  for  animals  to  stand  and  lie  upon.  When  the  floor  is  upon 
earth  fill,  it  is  advisable  to  put  a  layer  of  sand  6  inches  or  more  thick  under  it, 
especially  in  damp  locations,  and  to  place  under  the  stalls  themselves  a  water- 
proofing layer,  easily  made  by  putting  down  two  or  three  layers  of  tar  paper 
on  a  base  of  certient,  brushing  it  well  with  coal  tar  pitch.  This  prevents 
dampness  from  drawing  up  through  the  concrete  and  makes  a  warmer  floor. 
The  waterproofing  should  be  covered  with  a  thickness  of  concrete  and  cement 
surfacing  of  at  least  3  inches  for  cow  stalls  and  4  inches  for  horse  stalls.  It 
is  possible  to  use  less  than  this  for  cow  stalls  (but  not  advisable  in  horse  stalls), 
by  putting  down  metal  lath  over  the  waterproofing,  nailing  through  to  the 
concrete  beneath,  to  hold  the  lath  firm,  then  plastering  the  lath  with  a  heavy 
coat  of  cement  mortar  mixed  1  to  2,  1  inch  thick,  or  more.  All  stall  surfaces 
and  passages  to  be  used  by  animals  should  be  left  rough,  finished  with  a  wooden 
float,  or  a  float  covered  with  carpet. 

Many  farmers  are  prejudiced  against  a  cement  floor;  they  think  it  cold, 
causing  stififness  and  rheumatism  in  stock  and  udder  troubles  in  cows.  If 
sufficient  bedding  is  used  this  objection  is  removed.  The  good  points  of  a 
concrete  floor  outweigh  all  supposed  disadvantages.  If  a  wooden  surface  is 
preferred  for  the  stalls  a  platform  may  be  made  of  2-inch  oak,  chestnut,  or 
spruce,  creosoted  to  prevent  absorption.  The  platform  should  be  built  in 
sections,  one  or  two  for  each  stall,  set  in  a  pan  formed  of  cement  so  as  to 
be  readily  removable  for  cleaning  or  renewal.  An  excellent  floor  may  be 
made  of  the  creosoted  wood  paving  blocks,  such  as  are  used  for  street  paving. 
They  are  about  3  inches  thick  and  set  with  the  grain  vertical  on  a  concrete 
base  and  hot  asphalt  poured  on  to  fill  all  cracks.  Asphalt  softens  less  from 
animal  heat  than  coal  tar  pitch  and  does  not  work  out  of  the  joints  to  stick  to 
the  hide  of  the  animals.  There  are  some  special  floors  that  are  good.  Asphalt 
mixed  with  granulated  cork  in  a  layer  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick 
makes  a  floor  that  is  warm  and  gives  a  good  foothold.    Many  of  the  patent 


*Paper  read  before  the  Convention  of  the   National  Association  of  Cement   Users.     Illustrations  by 
courtesy   of  Pacific   Portland   Cement   Company. 
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floors  are  eitlier  cold  or  those  made  with  a  mixture  of  sawdust  absorb  and  swell 
and  com_p  up  from  the  concrete  base. 

The  feed  mangers  in  front  of  the  cow  stalls  should  be  low  and  of  just 
sufiScient  depth  also  to  allow  of  watering  the  cows.  Six  inches  is  deep 
enough.-  Watering  in  this  way  at  regular  periods  has  been  proved  the  best- 
for  cows.  They  drink  more,  and  at  more  suitable  intervals  than  when  they 
have  water  alwa3-s  before  them  in  individual  drinking  pots,  which,  besides. 
are  very  difficult  to  keep  clean.  It  is  often  impossible  to  turn  a  large  herd 
out  to  water  from  a  trough  in  the  yard  and  the  continuous  manger  into 
w-hich  water  may  be  admitted  from  a  large  h3'drant  forms  an  eas}^  and 
cleanly  method  of  watering.  The  water  being  shallow  and  the  mangers 
the  temperature  of  the  stable,  the  chill  is  taken  ofif  the  water  even  in  severe 
weather,  while  the  water  in  a  yard  trough,  unless  special  means  are  taken 
to  warm  it,  is  often  too  cold  for  the  cows  to  drink  deeph*.  The  low  mangers 
offer  the  advantage  of  feeding  practically  on  the  floor. 

All  feed  passages,  mangers  and  gutters  should  have  a  smooth,  hard 
troweled  finish  as  they  are  easier  to  keep  clean  than  a  float  finish. 

Cement  partitions  have  been  used  between  stalls  both  for  cows  and 
horses,  but  iron  pipe  cow  stalls  are  better,  with  metal  stanchions  to  confine 
the  animals.  For  horse  stalls,  partitions  built  with  iron  posts  and  ramps  and 
2-inch  by  8-inch  yellow  pine  slats,  separated  about  one  inch,  are  very  stiff 
and  give  good  ventilation,  making  them  cool  in  summer.  Horse  stall  floors 
should  be  treated  as  for  cow  stalls.  They  should  pitch  about  two  inches 
toward  the  gutter.  The  gutter  in  this  case  should  be  very  shallow,  not 
over  1^  inches  deep,  16  inches  wide,  and  uncovered.  There  will  be  more 
wear  on  horse  stall  floors,  so  they  should  be  laid  more  carefully  with  this 
in  view. 

Where  the  floors  join  the  walls,  and  in  fact  all  interior  angles  in  the 
stable,  should  be  coved  or  rounded  on  a  3-inch  radius  to  prevent  corners 
for  the  collection  of  dirt.  A  small  detail,  but  one  that  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  cleanliness  of  a  stable. 

Concrete  in  many  forms  has  been  used  for  walls.  The  object  to  be 
attained  is  a  hard,  smooth  wall  surface  insulated  as  well  as  possible  from 
changes  of  external  temperature.  It  is,  of  course,  not  difficult  to  prevent 
moisture  coming  through  the  outside,  but  condensation  of  moisture  inside 
is  more  difficult  to  avoid.  Concrete  blocks  with  air  spaces,  cored  reinforced 
walls,  and  solid  walls,  furred  with  wood  or  metal  and  finished  with  plaster 
on  metal  lath,  or  lined  with  plastered  partition  tile  or  concrete  blocks  with 
a  space  between  the  two  walls,  are  methods  used  for  insulation.  Damp- 
ness in  a  stable  is  very  often  a  sign  of  poor  ventilation.  A  cow  gives  off 
from  the  lungs  and  skin  from  8  to  10  pounds  of  water  per  24  hours,  which 
must  be  removed  to  prevent  the  air  becoming  saturated.  In  such  an 
event  if  the  wall  surfaces  are  but  slightly  colder  than  the  dew  point  or  con- 
densation temperature,  water  w^ill  form  on  them  and  under  bad  conditions 
they  will  be  dripping.  Fortunately  the  amount  of  air  required  for  healthful 
condition  of  breathing  is  in  excess  of  that  necessar}-  to  remove  the  moisture 
except  in  certain  conditions.  \Mien  warm,  moist  weather  succeeds  much 
colder  temperature,  the  walls  do  not  respond  immediately  and  condensa- 
tion occurs.  If  the  air  space  in  the  w^alls  is  filled  with  chopped  straw, 
sawdust,  or  planer  chips,  the  insulation  is  improved.  In  wooden  frame 
structures  with  inner  walls  of  hard  plaster  on  lath,  condensation  takes  place 
unless  the  walls  between  the  studs  are  filled  as  above  noted  and  even 
smooth  wooden  sheathing  painted  or  varnished  will  be  moist,  though  it  is 
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not  SO  apparent.  The  objection,  then,  is  not  one  that  holds  against  con- 
crete alone. 

This  snbject  of  ventilation  is  very  important  and  definite  means  shonld 
be  provided  to  insure  a  proper  circulation  of  air.  The  old  farm  buildings 
which  were  scarcely  more  than  rough  sheds  were  full  of  cracks  through 
which  the  air  could  pass.  Modern  concrete  barns  leave  no  such  chances 
for  haphazard  ventilation  and  with  forty  cows  in  a  barn  of  20,0(X)  cubic 
feet  capacity,  each  cow  requiring  five  or  six  times  the  amount  of  air 
necessary  for  a  man,  the  ventilation  must  be  positive  and  adequate  to 
make  the  conditions  healthful.  It  has  been  the  usual  experience,  where 
condensation  was  taking  place,  it  could  often  be  proved  by  actual  test 
that  the  circulation  of  air  was  insufficient  for  the  health  of  the  animals,  due 
to  the  ventilators  being  kept  closed.  There  are  several  good  systems  of 
natural  ventilation  and  no  barn  should  be  constructed  without  one  of 
these,  or  other  proper  means  to  supply  fresh  air.  In  northern  climates  the 
barns  should  be  made  small,  about  500  or  600  cubic  feet  capacity  per  animal 
is  about  right.  Such  a  building  is  easier  to  keep  warm  and  yet  is  large 
enough  to  allow  of  proper  ventilation  without  causing  severe  draughts. 
The  ventilating  flues  may  be  built  of  concrete,  tall  enough  to  act  on  the 
principle  of  a  chimney  and  to  cause  circulation  by  difference  in  weight  of 
the  column  of  warm  air  within  and  cold  air  outside. 

For  piggeries  the  use  of  cement  in  construction  is  as  advisable  as  for 
stables.  They  are  much  more  likely  to  be  neglected  and  allowed  to  become 
foul  and  a  cement  finish  is  so  easily  washed  down  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  such  condition.  Pigs  are  liable  to  contagious  diseases  and  a  build- 
ing that  can  be  hosed  out  and  disinfected  and  having  no  absorbent  materials 
or  cracks  to  harbor  bacteria  can  be  used  again  with  no  danger  of  the  infec- 
tion spreading.    This  applies  as  well  to  cow  stables. 
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Almost  all  large  milk  farms  depend  in  a  great  degree  on  ensilage  for 
feed.  A  cement  silo  is  equal  to  the  best  that  can  be  built  for  storing 
ensilage.  The  proper  preservation  of  ensilage  depends  on  keeping  it  packed 
tight  to  exclude  the  air,  with  smooth  walls,  so  that  as  the  ensilage  settles  it 
does  not  loosen  at  the  walls  to  admit  air  there.  Structurally,  cement  silos 
are  practically  everlasting.  The  acids  existing  in  the  fermented  juice  of 
the  corn  attack  the  surface  to  a  very  slight  degree  only,  and  cement  walls, 
either  solid  or  cored,  prevent  the  freezing  of  ensilage  better  than  a  wooden 
stave  silo,  the  form  most  commonly  used.  The  freezing  not  only  spoils 
that  part  of  the  ensilage  lying  within  a  few  inches  of  the  wall,  but  by 
causing  the  frozen  ensilage  to  cling  to  the  wall,  the  even  settlement  is 
interfered  with  and  part  of  the  rest  spoiled  by  the  admission  of  air. 
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For  poultry  houses  concrete  makes  a  warm,  tight  building-  that  will 
exclude  rats  and  other  animals  preying  on  chickens,  and  that  can  be  kept 
clean  for  the  prevention  of  lice.  The  floors  in  laying  house  pens  should 
be  made  6  inches  below  the  level  of  the  door  sills  and  filled  with  cut  straw 
or  gravel  for  scratching.  This  can  be  renewed  as  often  as  necessary  to 
keep  them  clean. 

AVhen  manure  is  stored  and  not  spread  on  the  fields  as  soon  as  pro- 
duced, a  tight  pit,  covered  or  uncovered,  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  leach- 
ing away  by  the  weather  of  the  soluble  parts  of  the  manure,  which  are 
the  most  valuable  as  fertilizer.  Concrete  offers  an  excellent  material  of 
which  to  construct  such  pits.  The  floors  may  be  pitched  to  a  sump  pit  in 
one  corner  and  the  liquid  pumped  out  and  applied  to  the  fields,  using  a 
sprinkling  cart  for  this  purpose. 

The  production  of  clean  milk  requires  the  best  sanitary  conditions  in 
the  buildings  in  which  the  milk  is  handled,  as  well  as  in  the  cow  stable 
where  it  is  produced.  The  extensive  use  of  concrete  floors  and  smooth 
plastered  walls  with  coves  in  all  angles  will  make  such  a  dairy  easy  to  keep 
clean,  but  offers  no  particular  requirements  in  the  way  of  sanitary  design. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  has  been  found  that  wooden  soled  shoes 
offer  a  much  better  way  of  keeping  the  feet  of  the  workers  dry  and  warm 
than  do  rubber,  which  are  heavy,  unhealthful  and  wear  out  quickly  on  the 
concrete  floors.  The  use  of  live  steam  and  hot  water  from  hose  bibbs  offers 
an  increased  advantage  in  keeping  such  buildings  clean  and  sterile. 

For  greenhouses,  hotbeds,  and  wherever  wood  in  contact  with  earth 
has  been  found  to  rot  out,  concrete  has  been  substituted  with  the  expected 
advantages.  Tables  in  greenhouses  can  be  easily  designed  and  built  of  it, 
making  them  permanent  and  avoiding  a  large  item  of  expense  in  renewals. 
No  objection  has  been  discovered  to  its  use  in  this  way  from  any  unfavor- 
able action  on  the  plant  life.  In  fact,  it  forms  a  better  protection  than 
wood  from  possible  variations  of  temperature. 

The  fact  that  concrete  can  be  kept  clean  more  easily  than  any  other 
material  in  common  use  is  its  greatest  recommendation  for  its  use  in  farm 
buildings.  The  realization  that  health  to  a  very  great  degree  depends 
on  cleanliness  is  as  true  for  farm  stock  as  it  is  for  mankind.  Good  laboring- 
help  is  difficult  to  obtain  on  most  farms  and  anything  that  contributes  to 
the  reduction  of  labor  necessary  to  keep  the  surroundings  clean  is  bound 
to  grow  rapidly  in  favor  on  that  score  alone,  especially  since  no  valid 
objections  to  its  use  can  be  substantiated  in  connection  with  stock  or  farm 
products.  J.. 

Impediments 

A  commuter  hired  a  Swedish  carpenter  to  repair  some  blinds  on  the 
outside  of  his  house.  During  the  day  the  commuter's  wife  looked  after 
things,  and  once  or  twice  can-ie  out  to  see  if  the  man  was  getting  on  all 
right. 

"Is  there  anything  j-ou  need,  Mr.  Swenson?"  she  asked,  on  her  second 
trip. 

The  carpenter  gulped  once  or  twice,  but  n-iade  no  reply.  The  lady 
repeated  the  question. 

Again  a  gulp  and  no  answer. 

"Why  don't  you  answer  me,  sir?"  said  the  lady,   indignantly. 

The  Swede  turned  and  looked  down  at  her  gravely. 

"My  mout  is  full  of  screws,"  he  said.  "I  can  not  speag  uiulil  I  svaller 
some!" — New  Yorlc  Times. 
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How  to  Decorate  a  Church 

By  \\'ILL!AM  A^  LAY.  Decorator 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  many  articles  are  written  in  our  magazines 
and  architectural  journals  about  interior  decorations  in  our  homes. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  magazines.  One  can  scarcely  pick  up 
a  number  but  an  article  on  "Interior  Decoration"  is  given  more  or  less 
prominence,  in  which  the  latest  fads  and  sometimes  freaks  are  discussed. 
But  we  seldom,  if  ever,  read  anything  from  an  actual  decorator  on  church 
decorating. 

\\'e  wish  to  present  a  few  thoughts  on  this  subject.  Our  reference  to 
decoration  in  this  connection  is  intended  mainly  to  apply  to  the  decorations 
of  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  the  places  of  worship,  and  such  decorations 
and  furnishings  as  may  be  closely  connected  with  them. 

Ecclesiastical  mural  decorations,  we  believe,  have  always,  from  the 
times  of  the  earliest  Assyrians,  at  the  time  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  in 
the  Egyptian  temples,  given  the  artist  the  largest  scope  to  produce  that 
which  was  intended  to  conve}-  the  spirit  of  worship  and  religious  belief  of 
the  time,  by  the  use  of  a  decorative  scheme  pleasing  both  in  design  and 
color. 

Thus  we  find  the  distinctive  styles  of  the  several  ages  and  periods,  as 
applied  to  both  architecture  and  decoration  peculiar  to  the  religious  faith 
of  the  time. 

Coming  down  to  our  own  time  and  age,  we  realize  that  our  morals 
are  materially  influenced  by  our  arts.  Good  taste  not  only  refines,  but 
reforms,  and  in  no  way  can  we  better  display  or  outwardly  show  the  higher 
ideals  possible  than  in  the  architecture  and  decoration  of  the  temples  of 
worship,  and  in  no  places  are  the  styles  better  preserved. 

The  beautiful  and  tasteful  appearance  of  the  inside  of  the  church 
building  will  sometimes  impress  those  upon  whom  the  more  solemn  fea- 
tures of  religion  at  first  have  but  little  eflfect. 

The  first  rule  in  decorating  a  church  (or  any  other  building)  should 
be  to  work  in  harmony  with  its  architectural  features;  for  if  this  rule  be 
lost  sight  of  the  most  costly  and  lavish  decorations  would  only  emphasize 
the  failure. 

Only  such  decorations  as  are  suited  to  that  particular  church  building 
should  be  used.  The  church  walls  should  look  "churchy"  and  not  theatrical, 
but  should  impress  one  with  a  feeling  of  reverence  and  veneration. 

There  should  be  exclusiveness  and  individuality  in  design  and  color  not 
found  in  any  other  edifice.  A  pure  taste  elevates  everything  that  it  touches 
and  which  touches  everything  within  the  magic  circle  of  its  power,  there 
is  nothing  too  high  for  its  influence  or  too  low  for  its  sway. 

The  church  walls  and  ceilings  require  as  much  richness  of  color  as  an}^ 
other  interior ;  the  surfaces  to  be  covered  are  on  a  larger  and  grander  scale, 
and  light  is  diffused  in  proportion  to  the  increased  space.  In  no  other 
interior  should  the  color  efifects  be  studied  more  or  are  they  more  difficult 
to  handle  than  in  a  church,  because  of  the  peculiar  and  varying  light  and 
color  effects  produced  by  the  stained  glass  of  the  windows. 

Color  therefore  rather  than  design  is  of  most  importance.  If  we 
inspect  the  works  of  nature  closely,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  no  uniform 
tint,  however  uniform  its  color  may  appear  at  a  distance,  it  will,  when 
examined  closeh%  be  found  composed  of  a  variety  of  tints  and  shades.  So 
in  the  church,  therefore,  skill  and  intelligence  must  be  .shown  to  produce  a 
pleasing  restful  harmony. 
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Certain  places  should  be  made  prominent  by  the  use  of  appropriate 
ornamentation,  but  the  light,  spidery  treatment  of  smaller  interiors  finds  no 
place  here.  Ecclesiastical  decorations,  though  rich,  should  be  quiet  and 
symbolical  in  their  nature,  let  everything  mean  something;  there  is,  at  the 
same  time,  more  danger  in  the  excessive  use  of  symbols,  mottoes,  etc.,  than 
in  a  happy  blending  of  tints  and  designs  which  tend  to  unite  the  archi- 
tecture and  reveal  its  best  features. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  church  decorator  is  needed,  where  religion  and 
art  join  hands,  as  it  were,  and  when  the  artist  must  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  requirements  of  that  particular  denomination  for  which  the  work  is 
done.  So  that  whether  the  decorations  are  for  a  synagogue,  with  its 
embellishments  in  Moorish  or  Alhambra,  or  like  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  with 
its  decorations  and  holy  pictures  that  can  only  be  painted  by  an  artist 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  the  work,  or  the  decorations  of  St.  Paul's  in  London, 
beautifully  symbolical  and  full  of  meaning,  or  the  noble  architectural  lines 
of  a  Westminster  Abbey,  or  the  more  modern  conception  of  our  American 
churches,  or  for  the  unassuming  little  country  chapel,  should  be  all  the 
same  to  such  a  decorator.  He  should  be  familiar  with  the  requirements  of 
each.  He  enlists  the  highest  instincts  of  the  finer  nature,  he  produces 
harmony,  power  and  originality  in  design,  beauty  of  detail,  and  we  believe 
reverence  for  the  sanctuarv. — Southern  Architect. 


Remarkable  Church  Roof 

Reinforced  concrete  construction  is  gaining  favor  with  arcliitects  for 
the  construction  of  church  roofs,  the  principal  advantages  being  the  prac- 
ticability of  constructing  large  barrel  and  domical  roofs  without  unsightly 
trusses,  tie-rods,  etc.,  and  the  low  cost  of  upkeep.  An  interesting  example 
of  this  form  of  roof,  and  one  of  the  first  to  be  constructed  throughout  of 
reinforced  concrete,  is  that  of  St.  Aloysius  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Glas- 
gow. 

In  plan  the  church  is  of  the  usual  cruciform  shape,  and  the  building 
is  faced  with  red  freestone  in  the  classic  style,  the  reinforced  concrete  work  . 
being  carried  on  the  main  walls.  The  roofs  over  the  nave,  transepts  and 
apse  are  in  the  form  of  semi-circular  arches,  the  nave  roof  having  a  clear 
span  of  44  feet  6  inches  and  a  length  of  65  feet.  The  nave  roof  is  supported 
on  arch  ribs,  reinforced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  take  the  whole  of  the  stress 
due  to  thrust  without  putting  any  thrust  on  the  side  walls,  where  the  load 
is  vertical.  The  ribs  carry  a  4j4-inch  slab  forming  the  roof  covering,  this 
slab  being"  reinforced  with  expanded  steel.  There  are  two  four-light 
cupolas  in  this  roof.  These  act  also  as  ventilators.  The  roofs  over  the 
transepts  and  apse  are  of  somewhat  similar  construction,  but  of  small  span. 
Three  of  the  main  arches  carrying  the  large  central  dome  are  of  brickwork. 
The  central  dome,  which  is  44  feet  by  34  feet  3  inches,  has  a  radius  of  29 
feet  6  inches  for  the  first  portion  and  a  radius  of  21  feet  for  the  upper 
portion  or  dome  proper.  There  are  eight  large  lights  in  this  dome.  The 
concrete  in  the  dome  is  generally  9  inches  thick  throughout,  reinforced 
with  expanded  steel  and  circumferencial  round  steel  rod  rings. 
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Machine  vs.  Hand-Mixed  Concrete 

■By  C.  \\'.  GAYLORD,  C.  E. 

YOU  want  to  know  the  inside  facts — not  guess  work — nor  along  general 
conclusions,  but  the  process  step  by  step  in  the  mixing  of  concrete 
as  you  would  take  it  in  your  every  day  work. 
Every  worker  in  concrete  will  appreciate  the  comparison  which  w-e 
make  between  the  two  processes — hand-mixing,  against  machine  mixing — 
and  as  a  business  proposition  the  question  is  not  so  much  whether  you  can 
afford  to  buy  a  mixer,  but  rather  whether  you  can  afford  not  to  buy  one. 
To  be  thoroughly  understood,  an  analysis  is  made  of  the  different 
operations,  which  must  be  performed  in  mixing  concrete,  to  determine: 

(a) — Which  method  is  cheapest. 

(b) — Which  method  gets  the  best  results. 

To  mix  concrete  the  following  operations  must  be  gone  through,  regard- 
less of  the  means  of  mixing: 

(1) — Materials  must  be  loaded  into  some  means  of  conveyance. 
(2) — Materials  must  be  transported  to  place  of  mixing. 
(3)^ — Materials  must  be  measured  to  obtain  proper  proportion. 
(4) — The  materials  must  be  mi.xed  together. 

(5) — The  finished  concrete  must  be  loaded  into  some  conveyor  for  transportation. 
(6) — The  concrete  must  be  transported,  spread  and  rammed  into  place. 
In  addition  to  the  above  in  the  consideration  of  cost  there  must  be  included  the 
item  of  attending  to  the  water,  the  supervision  and  cost  of  plant. 

It  is  the  contractor  combining  the  above  operations  into  the  fewest 
moves  that  is  the  most  successful.  The  use  of  a  mixer  of  the  type  of  the 
Miracle  Positive  Feed  Mixer  absolutely  combines  items  (3)  and  (4),  and, 
under  irrtelligent  use,  practically  reduces  items  (2)  and  (5)  to  nothing. 
Take  a  comparison  of  cost  of  hand  and  machine  mixing  with  careful 
analysis  of  the  above  conditions. 

Actual  cost  of  hand  mixing  of  concrete  under  favorable  conditions  in 
Riverside,  Cal.,  during  1909.  Concrete  placed  in  six-inch  wall.  Labor, 
efficient  and  experienced.    The  crew  consisted  of: 

Foreman $  3.00  per  day 

Two  men  at  $2.25 4.50       " 

Eight  men  at  $2.00 16.00      " 

Total $23.50  per  day. 

This  crew  averaged  twelve  batches  of  concrete  per  nine-hour  day,  each 
batch  containing  1.7  cubic  yards,  or  20.4  cubic  yards  per  day.  The  material 
handled  was : 

84     Sacks  cement ; 
9.8  Cubic  yards  sand ; 
19.6  Cubic  yards  stone,  Ij^  inches  and  under. 

This  is  over  two  cubic  yards,  per  man,  per  nine-hour  day,  of  finished 
concrete,  including  all  work  except  forms.  The  average  given  by  most 
authorities  is  from  1^4  to  1^  cubic  yards  per  man,  per  ten-hour  day.  This 
shows  the  ability  and  efficiency  of  this  foreinan  and  crew,  and  proves  this 
to  be  a  very  pertinent  case  to  compare  with  machine  mixing. 

The  cost  of  mi.xing  and  placing,  per  cubic  yard,  was  $23.50  divided  by 
20.4  equals — $1.15  per  cubic  yard. 
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This  was  divided  into  the  respective  operations  as  follows: 
(1) — Loading  on  wheelbarrows: 

Sand.  ,46  cu.  yds,  at  10c  per  yd $0.05 

Stone,  ,92  cu.  yds,  at  15c  per  yd l-^- 

(2-3) — Wheeling  to  mixing  board  and  dumping  in  measuring  box: 

Cement   (all  handling) • 04 

Sand,  average  haul  30  ft 02 

Stone,  average  haul  50  ft 05 

(4) — a)   Mixing  sand  and  cement.  2  turning 12 

b)   Mixing  mortar  with   stone.  3  turnings 27 

(5) — Loading  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 17 

(6) — a)  Wheeling  to  place,  average  haul  55  ft 06 

b)   Dumping,  spreading  and   ramming 11 

(7) — a)   Supervision,  Yi  of  foreman's  time  charged  in  above  items 10 

b)   Care  for  water 02 

$1,15 
To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the  mixing  boards,  2  of  which  were 

necessary,  and  which  lasted  for  about  500  cu,  yds,  before  becoming 

so  rough  that  it   was  cheaper  to  replace  them. 
2    16  ft.  by  16  ft.  boards,  500  B.  M.  at  $40.00  per  1000  B.  M.  for  lumber 

and  making.  $20.00;  $20.00  divided  bv  500 04 

Total  cost  of  1  cu.  yd $1.19 

Under  exactly  similar  conditions,  the  cost  of  one  cubic  yard  for 
machine  mixed  concrete  would  be  as  follows : 

(Note — The  same  names  are  given  to  the  various  items  for  clarity,  :ilthough 
slightly  different  operations  are  performed,  as  noted.) 

(1). — Loading  on  wheelbarrows: 

Sand $0.05 

Stone* ^ 14 

(2-3) — Wheeling  to  mixing  board  and  dumping  in  measuring  boxes: 

Cement (W 

Sand 02 

Stone* 00 

(4) — a)   Mixing  sand  and  cement 09 

b)   Mixing  stone  with  mortar 00 

,34 

Note — This  is  made  up  as  follows: 
One    man    handling   mixer,    dumping   concrete,    tending    water,    etc., 

at  $3.00  per  day. 
Estimated  number  cu.  yds.  per  day,  average,  40  cu.  yds. 
Cost  of  mixing  per  cu.  vd.: 

Labor,  $3.00  divided  by  40 075 

Gasoline,  per  cu.  yd 015 

.09 

(5) — Loading  concrete  into  wheelbarrows 02 

No  shoveling  here,  just  pulling  a  lever, 

(6)— a)   Wheeling  to  place 06 

b)   Dumping,  spreading  and  ramming 11 

(7) — a)   Supervision:    '4  of  foreman's  time  charged  in  above  items,  at  40  cu,  yds. 

per  day.  $2.00  divided  by  40 05 

b)   Care  of  water 00 

Charged  in  under  item  4,  

Cost  without   plant $0.58 

*Note — The  stone  is  not  loaded  on  a  barrow  but  shoveled  into  the  hopper  of  the 
mixer  direct.  The  mixer  being  on  wheels,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  keep  moving 
along  as  the  stone  pile  is  being  used  up.  This  is  impractical  with  hand  mixing,  as 
there  is  generally  part  of  the  previous  batch  on  the  board  when  a  new  batch  is  started 
and  the  trouble  to  move  and  block  up  the  board  is  greater  than  the  saving  in  the 
handling  of  the  stone. 
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To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  plant,   J^   estimated  life  of  a 

Miracle  Absolute  Feed  Mixer,  cu.  yds 10,000 

Cost $600.00 

Repairs  during  use  for  10,000  yards 200.00 

$800.00 
Salvage    in     Mi.xer 100.00 

Cost  for  10,000  cu.  yds $700.00 

Cost  per  cu.  yd.  is  $700.00  divided  by  10,000 07 

Total  cost  per  cu.  yd $0.65 

This  means  a  saving  of  54  cents  on  every  cubic  yard  of  concrete  mixed  ; 
a  saving  of  over  45  per  cent. 

A  question  is  always  raised  here  by  the  adherent  to  the  old  fashioned 
hand  mixing:  "But  how  about  the  man  who  uses  only  2000  to  3000  cubic 
yards  of  concrete  per  year?  He  would  have  to  wait  four  years  and  use 
his  machine  for  that  length  of  time  before  he  gets  the  full  advantage  of  the 
54  cents  per  cubic  yard  saving.  He  might  not  be  in  business  by  that  time." 
Figure  the  saving  from  another  point  of  view.  Say,  the  user  produces 
2500  cubic  yards  per  annum.  The  difference  between  hand  and  machine 
mixing,  without  considering  the  cost  of  machine,  is  $1.19 — .58 — 61c  saving; 
2500  X  .61— $1525.  Deducting  from  $1525  the  cost  of  the  machine,  $600,  and 
there  is  a  saving  for  one  year  of  $925,  150  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the 
machine.  The  machine  operated  the  second  year  the  $1525  is  all  saved, 
less  the  cost  of  repairs  and  maintenance  to  the  mixer.  One  does  not  have 
to  figure  four  years.    The  mixer  has  paid  for  itself  the  first  year  twice  over. 

So  much  for  the  relative  cost  of  hand  and  machine  mixed  concrete. 
As  to  the  relative  value  of  hand  and  machine  mixed  concrete,  there  is  no 
disputing  the  advantage  of  the  machine  mixture  over  even  the  most  care- 
fully mixed  hand  product.  Most  authorities  give  the  strength  of  the 
machine  mixture  as  15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  more  than  a  hand  mixed 
concrete.  Some  give  even  25  per  cent  and  quote  from  carefully  conducted 
tests  to  bear  them  out.  This  is  considering  carefully  hand  mixed  concrete. 
No  wonder  the  engineers  and  architects  are  deploring  the  element  of 
"personal  equation"  that  enters  so  prominently  into  most  concrete  work. 
To  limit  this  as  far  as  possible,  mixers  are  now  always  specified  to  be  used 
on  work  of  an)'  importance.  Even  if  it  was  not  an  actual  saving,  it  would 
be  cheap  as  good  insurance  against  failure  due  to  careless  mixing.  It 
means  that  the  full  value  of  the  cement  used  will  be  developed.  No  cement 
is  wasted. 

It  is  the  old  storj^  of  physical  labor  vs.  machinery,  and  the  truth  of  the 
above  cannot  be  more  forcibly  stated  than  by  the  saying  so  well  known 
to  the  trade — "Once  a  mixer,  alwavs  a  mixer." — INIiracle  Concrete. 


Chicago's  Latest  Architectural  Achievement 

The  latest  attempt  to  outdo  what  has  already  been  done  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  office  building  in  Chicago,  111.,  is  the  new  structure  just  designed 
by  Architects  D.  H.  Burnham  &  Co.  for  the  People's  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company.  This  building,  including  the  site,  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
approximately  $6,000,000.  It  will  rise  twenty-one  stories  above  the  street 
level  which  is  the  limit  of  height  in  the  Chicago  buildings,  and  will  occupy 
a  plot  having  a  frontage  of  196  feet  on  Michigan  avenue  and  172  feet  on 
Adams  street.  The  total  floor  space  of  the  structure  will  be  more  than 
thirteen  acres,  providing  room  for  1500  offices,  in  which  from  3000  to 
5000  persons  will  engage  in  business  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day. 

The  facades  of  this  new  skyscraper  will  be  of  granite  and  glazed  terra 
cotta,  and  all  the  granite  will  be  polished  to  the  top  of  the  fourth  story.     On 
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the  main  fronts  of  the  buildini^'  will  be  a  colonnade  of  eighteen  monolithic 
coknnns,  each  of  which  will  be  4  feet  3  inches  in  diameter  and  have  a  height 
of  26  feet  6  inches.  These  will  be  the  largest  granite  columns  thus  far  placed 
in  Chicago,  and  among  the  tallest  stones  ever  cut  in  this  country.  They  were 
cut  at  Cape  Ann  and  polished  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  each  of  them 
weighs  30  tons.  The  building  is  to  be  absolutely  fire-proof,  and  will  involve 
some  difficult  engineering  problems.  Caisson  foundations  will  be  sunk  for 
its  support. 


That  Fatal  "Almost" 

AYOL'XG  man,  armed  with  letters  uf  introduction  from  prominent  men, 
one  day  presented  himself  before  Chief  Engineer  Parsons,  of  the  Rapid 
Transit  Commission  of  New  York  as  a  candidate  for  a  position.  "What 
can  you  do?  Have  you  any  specialty?"  asked  Mr.  Parsons.  "I  can  do  almost 
anything,"  answered  the  young  man.  "Well,"  remarked  the  chief  engineer, 
rising  to  end  the  interview,  "I  have  no  use  for  any  one  who  can  'almost'  do 
anything.     I  prefer  some  one  who  can  actually  do  one  thing  thoroughly." 

There  is  a  great  crow'd  of  human  beings  just  outside  the  door  of  profi- 
ciency. They  can  half  do  a  great  many  things,  but  can't  do  any  one  thing- 
well,  to  a  finish.  They  have  acquisitions  which  remain  permanently  unavailable 
because  they  were  not  carried  quite  to  the  point  of  skill;  they  stopped  just 
short  of  efficiency.  How  many  people  almost  know  a  language  or  two,  which 
they  can  neither  write  nor  speak ;  a  science  or  two,  whose  elements  they  have 
not  fully  mastered ;  an  art  or  two,  which  they  cannot  practice  with  satisfaction 
or  profit ! 

Everywhere  we  meet  people  who  are  almost  successful.  Here  is  a  man 
who  is  almost  a  lawyer,  but  not  quite ;  here  is  another  who  is  almost  a  physician, 
but  is  neither  a  good  druggist,  a  good  surgeon,  nor  a  good  dispenser.  Another 
man  is  almost  a  clergyman,  or  about  halfway  between  a  farmer,  or  a  tradesman, 
and  a  clergyman.  Another  is  almost  a  teacher,  but  not  quite  competent  to 
take  charge  of  a  school  or  an  academy.  In  every  country  there  are  men  and 
women  who  are  almost  something,  but  just  a  little  short  of  it. 

If  these  people  undertake  anything,  they  never  quite  finish  it;  they  never 
quite  complete  their  courses  at  school ;  they  never  quite  learn  a  trade  or  profes- 
sion.   They  always  manage  to  stop  just  short  of  success. 

In  thousands  of  American  homes,  lying,  perhaps  in  the  attic,  woodshed, 
or  workshop,  are  scores  of  ingenious,  labor-saving  devices,  or  inventions, 
which,  if  carried  a  step  further  and  patented,  would  not  only  give  those  who 
originated  them  a  competence  for  life,  but  would  enrich  the  civilization  of  the 
world.  But  the  thinkers  get  discouraged  or  tired,  or  lack  persistency,  the 
habit  of  carrying  things  to  completion ;  and  so  the  half-developed  machinery, 
the  embryo  invention,  has  never  come  to  light,  and  the  time  spent  upon  it 
has  been  lost,  perhaps  worse  than  lost,  because  the  lesson  of  perseverance, 
persistency,  thoroughness  was  not  learned. 

The  Patent  Office  at  Washington  contains  hundreds, — yes  thousands, — of 
inventions  which  are  useless  simply  because  they  are  not  quite  practical,  because 
men  who  started  them  lacked  the  staying  quality,  the  education,  or  the  ability 
necessary  to  carry  them  to  the  point  of  practicability.  Edison  has  been  shrewd 
enough  to  carry  many  of  these  half-finished  inventions  to  useful  application 
and  commercial  success. 

The  world  is  full  of  half-finished  work, — failures  which  require  only  a 
little  more  persistence,  a  little  finer  mechanical  training,  a  little  better  education, 
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to  make  them  useful  to  civilization.  \\'ould  that  we  had  a  thousand  Edisons 
to  pick  up.^all  such  dropped  cords  or  threads,  half-finished  inventions,  abortive 
attempts  and  discoveries  which  have  stopped  just  this  side  of  practicability ! 
What  a  blessing  to  civilization  are  men  who  can  do  things  to  a  finish,  who 
complete  what  they  undertake,  who  leave  nothing  half  done  I  Think  what  a 
loss  it  would  be  if  such  men  as  Edison  and  Bell  had  not  come  to  the  front  and 
carried  to  a  successful  termination  the  half-finished  work  of  others ! 

"Almost"  is  a  dangerous  word.  It  has  tripped  up  many  a  man  who  might 
have  been  successful  if  he  had  formed  the  habit  of  painstaking  thoroughness 
in  youth,  the  habit  of  doing  everything  he  undertook  to  a  finish. 

There  are  multitudes  of  people  today  plodding  along  in  mediocrity,  many 
of  whom  lay  down  right  in  sight  of  their  goal,  just  because  they  were  satisfied 
when  voung  with  "almost"  doing  things ;  "almost"  learning  their  lessons : 
"almost"  finishing  the  tasks  they  were  given  to  do.  Like  the  boy  who  was  sent 
after  the  sheep  that  had  strayed  away  from  the  flock  but  who  returned  without 
them,  and  in  answer  to  his  father's  query  if  he  had  found  the  sheep,  said,  "Yes, 
almost,  father,"  they  never  seemed  to  realize  the  gulf  that  separates  "almost" 
from  "to  a  finish." — Marden  in  "Do  It  to  a  Finish." 


Getting  Along  with  Men 


A  CONTRACTOR  in  New  York  who  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the 
bottom,  and  who  is  noted  for  his  success  in  getting  along  with  his 
men,  being  asked  the  other  day-  for  the  secret  of  this  success,  looked 
puzzled  for  a  moment,  ran  his  hands  through  his  hair,  and  then  remarked 
rather  uncertainly  that  "It  must  be  because  I  never  yell  at  'em."  Here  is 
his  story  as  told  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Press : 

"I  never  yell  at  a  man  unless  I  can't  make  him  hear.  If  I'm  up  on  a 
roof  I  have  to  yell  at  a  man  in  the  basement,  and  if  there's  machinery  going 
I  have  to  yell  to  make  m3'self  heard,  but  I  never,  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, raise  my  voice  above  an  ordinary  speaking  tone. 

"You  see,  I  like  a  fast  horse  and  I've  always  had  one  ever  since  I  could 
aflford  it.  I'm  a  hayseed  my'self.  I  was  raised  with  horses.  I  learned  when 
I  was  a  boy  that  you  couldn't  get  any-  speed  out  of  a  horse  if  you  got  ex- 
cited yourself.  The  only  way  to  get  speed  out  of  a  horse  is  to  keep  cool. 
The  minute  you  get  a  horse  excited  and  nervous  he's  going  to  act  up.  you're 
going  to  have  trouble  and  you  ain"t  a-going  to  get  the  speed.    Ain't  that  so? 

"Well,  a  man  is  just  the  same  as  a  horse,  just  exactly.  You  get  him 
excited  and  nervous,  and  out  of  ten  motions  he  makes  nine  of  'em  '11  be  false 
ones.  You  might  better  ease  him  along  a  little  and  let  him  make  six 
motions  and  all  of  'em  right,  or  five  of  'em  right.  You'll  get  more  work  out 
of  him  in  the  end.  A  boss  that  gets  his  men  mad  and  hatin'  him  all  the  time 
ain't  never  going  to  be  no  success.  The  men'll  work,  because  they  have  to : 
they  won't  never  put  no  heart  nor  good  will  into  it. 

"When  I  give  a  man  directions  I  always  tell  him  plain  and  straight 
what's  to  be  done.  I've  done  each  particular  thing  that  I  ask  my  workmen 
to  do  myself,  from  the  bottom  up.  The  first  pair  of  long  pants  I  ever  wore 
I  put  on  to  come  down  here  to  New  York  and  go  on  a  job  under  my  uncle. 
If  one  of  my  men  asks  questions  and  wants  explanations,  I  always  give 
them  to  him,  civil  and  patient,  so  that  if  he  don't  understand  it's  either 
because  he  ain't  got  brains  enough  or  don't  pay  attention.  If  he  doesn't 
do  that  work  right  I  never  yell  at  him.    I  never  got  mad  enough  to  yell  at 
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anybody  in  my  life.  I  speak  to  him  just  the  same,  and  he  doesn't  know 
whether  I'm  mad  or  not.  If  he  doesn't  do  his  work  it's  either  because  he 
can't  or  he  won't. 

"In  either  case  I  don't  want  him.  I  give  him  what  change  is  comin' 
to  him  and  let  him  go  without  any  hard  words.  That's  a  boss'  privilege, 
and  that's  what  he's  here  for.  And,  in  fact,  the  men  under  me  never  know 
when  they're  goin'  to  get  the  sack,  because  I  never  speak  no  different  nor 
have  no  rows,  and  the  only  way  they  can  tell  when  they're  in  danger  is  by 
what  they  know  about  the  way  they've  been  working.  It's  not  a  case  of 
shirking  when  I'm  pleasant  and  speeding  up  when  I'm  ugly.  They  knovv 
they'll  never  know  when  I'm  mad  till  they  get  their  time  and  then  it'll  be 
too  late  to  do  any  speeding  up. 

"I  don't  approve,  anyway,  of  speaking  to  men  under  you  as  if  they 
were  animals,  or  an  inferior  sort  of  men.  If  a  man's  a  good  man  I  want  to 
keep  him.  He's  valuable  to  me,  and  I  respect  him,  and  wouldn't  speak  to 
him  in  any  different  tone  than  I  would  to  my  own  boss.  If  he's  good 
enough  to  keep,  he's  good  enough  to  respect.  If  he  ain't  good  enough  to 
keep  I  let  him  go,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  A  man  isn't  the  boss"  in- 
ferior simply  because  he's  under  him.  If  I  were  to  leave  my  job  tomorrow, 
there's  a  number  of  men  under  me  that  are  fitted  to  take  my  place,  but  only 
one  of  them  could  have  it.  The  rest  of  them  wouldn't  necessarily  be  his 
inferiors,  because  only  one  man  could  be  foreman.  And  it  ain't  right  to 
look  down  on  a  man  because  he  can't  do  higher  work  than  he's  doin'.  If 
he  does  his  own  work  well,  he's  worthy  of  respect." 


Tapering  Concrete  Chimneys 

The  majority  of  the  numerous  reinforced  concrete  chimneys  that  have 
been  built  are  cylindrical  in  shape,  due  to  limitation  in  the  design  of  the  forms, 
and  where  a  variation  in  diameter  is  made,  this  has  been  effected  by  an  offset. 
Recently,  however,  says  Engineering  News,  some  special  designs  of  fcrm 
construction  have  been  devised  which  permit  the  building  of  tapering  stacks 
without  excessive  cost  for  this  feature  of  the  work.  The  forms,  which  are 
five  feet  high,  consist  of  sets  of  rings,  steel  plate  forming  the  surfaces,  and 
long  bolts,  by  means  of  which  the  adjustments  of  diameter  and  wall  thickness 
are  made.  The  rings  are  of  sufficient  diameter  to  enclose  the  base  of  the 
chimney,  and  are  made  of  heavy  angles  bent  to  varying  radii  and  spliced  into 
complete  circles.  The  radial  bolts  must  be  long  enough  to  permit  of  their 
extending  into  the  chimney  surface  where  the  diameter  is  smallest  (at  the  top 
of  the  chimney ) .  The  diameter  of  the  rings  remains  constant,  standard  sets 
of  form  rings  being  carried  in  stock  for  various  sizes  of  chimneys.  The  steel 
sheets  are  of  standard  size,  and  are  filled  out  with  split  sheets,  made  inter- 
changeable. The  sheets  are  secured  by  tlat-head  stove  bolts  to  vertical  stiffeners 
on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  forms,  except  at  one  rib,  where  the  adjustment  is 
taken  up.  The  varying  diameter  is  obtained  by  means  of  the  long  radial  bolts 
which  turn  through  small  angles  attached  to  the  steel  rings,  and  end  in 
malleable  clips  which  grip  steel  bands  on  the  outside  of  kerfed  wood  strips 
which  press  the  sheets  in  to  the  desired  radius.  Permanent  centers  are  kept  at 
the  base  of  the  chimney  and  on  the  scaffold  above,  and  each  section  of  the 
chimney  is  plumbed.  Thus  perfect  alignment  is  secured  throughout  the  con- 
struction. 
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Largest  Beam  Girder  on  Coast 

The  new  Pythian  Castle  at  Valencia 
and  Hermann  streets,  San  Francisco,  de- 
signed by  Architects  Paff  and  Bauer, 
enjoys  the  distinction  of  having-  as  its 
structural  feature  the  largest  steel  girder 
of  any  building  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
There  have  been  larger  beams,  but  thev 
were  in  lengths,  assembled  and  riveted, 
but  this  one  is  composed  of  two  flanges 
60  feet  long,  30  inches  deep  and  weighs 
180  pounds  to  the  running  foot,  riveted 
to  a  solid  5/g-inch  steel  plate  48  inches 
wide,  and  the  whole  weighs  within  300 
pounds  of  11  tons.  The  two  flanges, 
each  a  solid  piece  made  at  the  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  steel  works,  are  said  to  be  the  most 
perfect  girders  turned  out  from  any 
works  in  the  country.  It  is  part  of  the 
structure  on  which  the  floor  of  the  audi- 
torium will  be  laid,  and  the  base  is  30 
feet  above  the  main  floor. 
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No  Time  to  Talk   to   Contractors 

Architect  Edgard  A.  Matthews  who  has 
offices  in  the  Phelan  building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, says  if  he  were  to  see  every  con- 
tractor and  material  man  who  calls  at 
his  office  there  would  be  no  time  left 
for  work.  As  a  kindly  warning  to  visi- 
tors who  call  except  on  professional 
business.  Mr.  Matthews  has  posted  the 
following  notice  on  the  corridor  door 
of  his  office  and  he  declares  it  has  proved 
most  effective: 

NOTICE 

This  office  is  conducted  mainly  and  primarily  for 
the  convenience  of  clients.  No  office  can  have 
sufficient  business  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  contractors  who  continually  apply  for 
permission  to  bid  upon  the  various  work;  further- 
more it  is  unfair  to  those  already  concerned  in 
bidding,  and  is  a  trespass  upon  office  time.  Con- 
tractors, agents  and  solicitors  are  kindly  requested 
to  send  all  applications,  catalogues,  pamphlets  and 
solicitations  by  mail,  which  will  receive  proper  and 
careful  attention;  otherwise  they  will  not  be  con- 
sidered. A  busy  office  cannot  consistently  be  con- 
ducted in  a  businesslike  manner  if  time  is  too 
much    occupied   by   consultations   with    others   than 


Architectural  Club  to  Move 

The  San  Francisco  Architectural  Club. 
which  has  occupied  quarters  jointly  with 
the  San  Francisco  Press  Club,  has  se- 
cured a  satisfactory  lease  of  four  large 
rooms  on  the  fourth  floor  of  the  Rochat- 
Cordes  building  on  Post  street  and  the 
rooms  are  now  being  put  into  shape  for 
the  club's  exclusive  occupancy.  The  loca- 
tion is  an  excellent  one  and  the  rooms 
are  large  and  conveniently  arranged.  It 
is  possible  that  arrangeinents  will  be 
made  with  the  Chapter  to  hold  its  meet- 
ings here.  The  San  Francisco  Architec- 
tural Club  has  a  membership  of  170, 
many  of  whom  are  also  members  of  the 
Institute  Chapter.  It  has  been  decided 
to  make  the  monthly  dues  $1.50. 


The  Home  Products  Movement 

The  terra  cotta  manufacturers  are 
manifesting  keen  interest  in  the  plans  of 
State  Mineralogist  Lewis  A.  Aubury  to 
provide  a  substantial  exhibit  of  Califor- 
nia building  products  at  the  Ferry  build- 
ing in  San  Francisco.  According  to 
declarations  of  the  terra  cotta  men  this 
state  has  the  best  and  probably  the  most 
extensive  deposits  of  clay  in  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  meeting  it  was 
agreed  that  an  exhibition  structure,  made 
entirely  of  California  products,  shall  be 
built  at  the  mining  bureau  in  the  Ferry 
building,  to  which  all  will  contribute  in 
construction.  A  permanent  exhibition  of 
California  structural  materials  of  all 
kinds  will  also  be  placed  in  the   bureau. 

.■\s  the  beginning  on  this  campaign 
Aubury  has  prepared  for  distribution 
among  architects  1.000  copies  of  the  state 
law  aflfecting  the  use  of  state  materials. 
This  law  declares  that  preference  shall 
be  given  in  state,  county  or  citv  con- 
tracts to  goods  wholly  or  in  part  manu- 
factured  or   produced   in    California. 


New  Bridees  for  Colusa  Countv 

County  Engineer  Charles  de  St.  Maur- 
ice is  preparing  plans  for  a  number  of 
concrete  and  steel  bridges  for  Colusa 
county.  In  each  instance  the  concrete 
bridge  will  replace  antiquated  wooden 
structures  which  have  required  annual 
repairs  for  years,  expense  of  maintenance 
amounting  to  considerable  more  than  the 
original  cost.  Experience  has  demon- 
strated that  there  is  absolutely  no  cost 
for  maintenance  or  repairs  attached  to 
concrete  structures.  One  .  of  the  new 
bridges  will  be  built  across  the  trough 
between  the  railroad  and  the  Sacramento 
river  and  will  be  1160  feet  long  and  will 
cost  $40,000.  Another  concrete  bridge 
will  replace  a  wooden  structure  over  the 
Sycamore  slough  while  a  third  bridge 
will  be  built  over  Bear  Creek.  A  concrete 
dam  with  floodgates  for  irrigating  pur- 
poses will  also  be  built. 


San    Francisco    Architects    Down    the 
Peninsula 

The  country  down  the  Peninsula,  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  San  Jose,  is 
proving  to  be  quite  alluring  to  San 
Francisco  architects.  In  and  around 
San  Mateo  and  Burlingame  will  be 
found  the  residences  of  Lewis  Hobart, 
Willis  Polk.  Charles  Toepke.  W.  L. 
Schmolle,  George  Howard  and  a  number 
of  others.  Further  down  the  Peninsula 
at  Redwood  is  the  splendid  estate  of 
-Albert  Pissis.  At  Menio  Park  ^^■illiam 
Curlett  &  Son  are  building  tine  homes, 
while  at  Palo  Alto  are  G.  -Alexander 
Wright  and  Charles  F.  Hodges.  At  Los 
Gatos  Henry  C.  Smith  is  building  him- 
self  a   picturesque   summer   home. 


Modern  House  for  George  H.  Roos 

.Architect  Houghton  Sawj-er  of  San 
Francisco  has  prepared  plans  for  a  resi- 
dence for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Roos 
which  embody  nearly  every  modern  de- 
vice for  the  comfort  and  protection  of 
its  owners.  The  house  will  cost  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000  and  besides  the 
usual  conveniences  to  be  found  in  an 
up-to-date  home  it  will  have  a  burglar 
alarm  system,  automatic  fire  sprinklers, 
telephone  service  connecting  all  rooms, 
refrigerating  plant,  etc.  The  house  will 
be  built  of  steel,  stone  and  brick  with 
interior  of  marble  and  tile  and  exnensive 
hardwoods. 


Big  Concrete  Warehouse 

One  of  the  lareest  reinforced  concrete 
warehouses  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  been 
designed  by  .Architect  Norman  R.  Coul- 
ter of  San  Francisco.  The  building  is  for 
the  Deer  Implement  Company  and  will 
be  erected  on  Brannan  street,  near  Sixth, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $200,000.  It 
will  be  four  stories  high  and  will  con- 
tain over  600  tons  of  reinforcement.  The 
frontage  will  be  275  feet. 
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San  Francisco  Chapter,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects 

A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
Cisco  Chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  was  held  at  Tait"s  Cafe  on 
Thursday  evening,  June  16th. 

Mr.  James  W.  Reid  for  the  Committee 
on  Entertainment  and  Reception  re- 
ported that  $4,900  had  been  subscribed 
for  the  Institute  Convention  Fund. 

Mr.  George  Rushforth  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Headquarters  said  the  commit- 
tee  was   awaiting  developments. 

Mr.  G.  B.  McDougall  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Competitions,  reported  that  com- 
munications had  been  sent  to  the  Druid's 
Hall  Society  and  the  trustees  of  the 
Colma  schools,  regarding  proposedcom- 
petitions. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Vogel,  chairman  of  the  Build- 
ing Laws  Committee,  reported  action 
regarding  the  roofing  ordinance;  and  in 
connection  therewith,  a  communication 
from  the  H.  W.  Johns-Manville  Com- 
pany, in  regard  to  the  ordinance,  was 
read;  and  on  motion  duly  made  and  sec- 
onded, the  committee  was  advised  that 
the  chapter  recommended  the  revision  of 
the  ordinance  so  as  to  provide  for  a  five- 
ply  composition  roof  without  the  asbes- 
tos sheet  and  of  a  three-plj'  asbestos  roof. 

The  Committee  on  the  Revision  of  the 
Constitution  and  By-laws  submitted 
proofs  of  the  proposed  changes.  The 
reading  of  the  same  was  deferred  under 
the  heading  of  "New  Business." 

Mr.  Bakevvell.  as  one  of  the  chapter's 
delegates  to  the  San  Francisco  Housing 
.Association,  reported  that  the  two  chap- 
ter delegates  were  on  the  committee  to 
take  up  the  revision  of  the  state  law.  Mr. 
Joseph  of  the  same  committee  also  re- 
ported the  decision  of  Judge  Trout;  de- 
claring Section  23  unconstitutional  but 
that  the  same  would  be  appealed  by  the 
City  Attorney  as  was  the  custom.  How- 
ever, it  was  presumed  the  oecision  of 
Judge  Troutt  would  be  upheld,  Mr. 
Joseph  also  reported  that  Mr.  Long  had 
volunteered  the  service  of  his  office  for 
the  purpose  of  advising  with  the  chapter 
regarding  any  proposed  or  contemolated 
building  ordinance  revision. 

Messrs.  David  Salfield,  Leon  H.  Smith, 
Theodore  W.  Lenzen  and  William  J. 
Wright  were  elected  to  membershin. 

Communications  were  received  and  or- 
dered placed  on  file  from  the  H.  W. 
Johns-Manville  Co.  regarding  the  ordin- 
ance requiring  an  asbestos  sheet  in  roof 
covering;  from  the  Rhode  Island  Chap- 
ter, A.  I.  A.,  advising  the  chapter  of  the 
publication  of  its  year  book;  from  Glenn 
Brown,  secretary  of  the  A.  I.  A.,  regard- 
ing circulars  on  the  competition  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  library  and  from 
John  M.  Carrere,  chairman  of  the  Stand- 
ing Committee  on  Competitions  of  the 
A.  I.  A.,  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the 
chapter's  notice  regarding  the  Oakland 
city   hall   competition. 


The  next  order  of  business  was  the 
reading  of  the  proofs  of  the  revised  Con- 
stitution and  Bj'-laws.  .As  there  were 
numerous  questions  involved,  the  same, 
after  reading,  was  referred  back  to  the 
committee  with  several  suggested 
changes,  to  be  reported  on  at  the  next 
chapter  meeting. 

Mr.  Paff  called  the  chapter's  attention 
to  the  Charter  Revision  Committee  which 
was  at  work  on  the  charter  of  the  city 
of  San  Francisco,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
quiring whether  there  were  any  matters 
likely  to  come  before  the  Revision  Com- 
mittee in  which  the  chapter  would  be 
interested.  Acting  on  this  suggestion, 
the  matter  was  referred  to  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee  for  action. 

The  attention  of  the  chapter  having 
been  called  to  the  acting  city  architect 
not  being  certificated,  on  motion  made 
and  seconded,  the  matter  was  referred 
to   the   State   Board  of  Architecture. 


Portland  Architectural  Club 

The  Portland.  Ore..  .Architectural  Club 
has  elected  the  following  officers:  Pres- 
ident, Ellis  F.  Lawrence;  vice-president, 
David  L.  Williams;  secretary,  Fred 
.\lyn;   treasurer,  John   M.   Hatton. 

During  the  past  j-ear  successful  schol- 
arship work  has  been  carried  forward 
with  a  class  of  twenty  members,  the 
work  being  done  under  the  direction  of 
the  Beaux  Arts  Society  of  New  York. 
The  drawings  have  been  sent  to  the  sub- 
committee of  the  Beaux  Arts  Society  in 
San  Francisco  and  in  the  judgment  of 
local  men  have  received  their  share  of 
"mention"  in  competition  with  work 
from  Seattle,  Los  Angeles  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Portland  architects  have  subscribed 
$200  for  the  scholarship  work,  and  nlans 
are  under  way  to  raise  a  permanent  en- 
dowment of  $20,000  from  the  coast  cities 
under  the  direction  of  the  Architectural 
League  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  This  fund 
will  then  yield  interest  sufficient  to  send 
one  man  each  year  to  the  east  or  Europe 
for  architectural  education. 


The  Portland  Architectural  Club  Exhibit 

The  second  annual  exhibition  of  the 
Portland.  Ore.,  Architectural  Club  held 
in  the  Museum  of  Fine  .\rts  in  June,  was 
an  unqualified  success.  Fully  one  thous- 
and perspectives  by  the  architects  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  were  exhibited.  The  draw- 
ings included  hotels,  apartments,  office 
buildings  and  residences,  landscape  work 
and  municipal  structures. 

The  art  collection  by  Edwin  Howland 
Blashfield  was  the  most  complete  and 
noteworthy  ever  exhibited  in  any  city. 
Thirty-six  large  paintings  made  up  his 
collection. 

The  office  and  business  buildings  by 
E.  F.  Lawrence,  Doyle  &  Patterson  and 
D.  C.  Lewis  of  Portland,  and  Reed  Bros, 
of   San   Francisco   were   among  the   best 
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of  their  class.  Hotels  and  apartments 
were  depicted  by  Gibson  and  Cahill, 
Claussen  &  Claussen.  and  Whidden  & 
Lewis.  Municipal  architecture  was  illus- 
trated by  Joseph  Jacobberger  of  Port- 
land and  Cutter  &  Malmgreen  of  Spo- 
kane. AVash.  Whitehouse  &  Fouilhoux, 
Ernest  Korner  and  Bennes  &  Hendricks 
of  Portland  exhibited  drawings  of 
school?  and  halls.  Landscape  work  -.vas 
shown  by  W.  D.  Cook  of  Los  Angeles, 
Gould  &  Champney  of  Seattle  and 
Thomas   Hawkes   of  Portland. 


Oakland   Architects   Organize 

Owing  to  the  absence  from  tlie  city  of 
many  of  the  members,  the  June  meeting 
of  the  Architectural  Association  of  Oak- 
land was  postponed  until  the  last  Mon- 
day in  the  month,  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  body  as  its  regular 
monthly  date  for  assembling.  The  asso- 
ciation is  made  up  of  the  most  prominent 
architects  in  Oakland,  and  the  purpose 
of  the  organization  is  to  look  out  for 
the  city's  welfare,  and  lend  every  aid  pos- 
sible to  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in 
its  efforts  toward  beautifying  public 
property.  Walter  Mathews  has  been 
unanimously  elected  president  of  the 
association,  though  he  has  not  as  yet 
made  known  his  acceptance  of  the  honor. 
T.  Gather  Newsom  is  vice-president  with 
i\Ir.  Wright,  of  Deuel  &  Wright,  sec- 
retar3'. 


Los  Angeles  Country  Club 

The  contract  for  tlie  general  construc- 
tion of  the  Los  Angeles  Country  Club 
building,  to  be  erected  in  Santa  Monica, 
has  been  awarded  for  $75,000,  but  addi- 
tional contracts  yet  to  be  awarded  will 
bring  the  total  figure  far  beyond  the 
hundred   thousand   mark. 

The  plans  as  prepared  by  .Architects 
Hunt.  Eager  &  Burns,  Laughlin  build- 
ing. Los  Angeles,  call  for  a  two-storv 
main  building,  144x340  feet  in  dimen- 
sions, and  a  number  of  out-buildings  and 
accessories.  The  exterior  will  be  of 
plaster  over  metal  lath  and  will  have 
concrete  foundation  and  slate  roof. 
There  will  be  large  verandas  and  screen 
porches,  with  cement  floors  and  columns 
and   a   front   terrace,  98  x  28  feet. 

The  first  floor  will  contain  a  sittinc 
room,  75x42  feet;  a  dining  room,  48x50 
feet;  a  grill  room,  music  room,  alcove, 
dressing  room  and  lockers  for  ladies, 
and  lounging  room,  billiard  room  and 
lockers  for  men.  The  floors  will  be 
of  oak,  and  the  finish  will  be  in  natural 
redwood.  There  will  be  four  brick  and 
tile  fireplaces,  plate  and  art  glass  win- 
dows, shower  baths  and  plunges,  and  a 
complete  culinary  department.  The 
toilet  rooms  will  have  tile  floor  and 
marble   wainscoting. 

Thirty-five  sleeping  apartments  will 
occupy    the     second     story.       They     will 


have  white  enamel  finish  and  maple 
floors.  The  building  will  have  a  com- 
plete heating  system,  and  the  plumbing 
contract    will   amount    to   about   $8000. 

The  grounds  will  be  laid  out  in  tennis 
courts,  golf  links  and  a  large  park.  A 
feature  of  the  place  will  be  the  water 
supply,  provided  by  an  artesian  well  on 
the   property. 


Southern  Pacific  Terminal  Depot 

It  is  reported  on  good  authority  that 
plans  are  now  being  prepared  by  a  firm 
of  Chicago  architects  for  the  new  ter- 
minal passenger  depot  which  the  South- 
ern Pacific  intends  to  build  on  East  street 
at  the  foot  of  Market,  San  Francisco. 
Bonds  for  the  purpose  and  amounting 
to  $25,000,000  are  now  being  floated. 
This  money  is  to  be  used  for  acquiring 
additional  right  of  way  besides  paying 
for  the  depot.  It  is  said  the  building  will 
be  modeled  after  the  big  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  station.  .\n  office  building  to 
house  all  the  Southern  Pacific  officials 
and  clerical  force  is  also  planned.  The 
company's  lease  of  part  of  the  James 
Flood  Building  expires  in  another  year 
but  may  be  renewed  for  one  or  two  years 
pending  completion  of  the  terminal 
building. 


McDougall   Wins   Visalia   Competition 

The  plans  of  Architect  Ben  G.  I\Ic- 
Dougall  for  a  high  school  at  Visalia  have 
been  accepted  in  competition  with  a 
nuinber  of  other  architects.  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall's  plan  calls  for  a  one-story  and 
basement  classic  structure  of  brick  and 
terra  cotta.  The  estimated  cost  of  the 
building   is   $40,000. 


Personal 

James  E.  Blackwell  and  Frank  L. 
Baker,  associated  as  Blackwell  &  Baker, 
architects,  announce  their  removal  from 
the  Mutual  Life  Building  to  new  offices 
at  No.  824  Northern  Bank  building, 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Mr.  Charles  Adrian  Popkin  has  opened 
an  office  at  Sapulpa.  Okla.,  and  he  would 
appreciate  receiving  copies  of  catalogues, 
etc.,  from  the  trade. 

J.  Flood  Walker  and  H.  .\.  Renter, 
architects,  announce  a  partnership,  with 
offices  in  the  Frost  building.  San  .\ntonio. 
Texas. 


Realty  Syndicate  Building 

Contracts  are  being  let  for  an  eight 
story  addition  to  the  Realtj'  Syndicate 
building  in  Oakland  from  plans  by 
Architect  W.  L.  WooUett.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  addition  is  $250,000. 
The  original  plans  for  this  building  were 
prepared  bv  Architect  D.  Franklin 
Oliver. 
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The  (.)akland  City  Hall  competition 
is  ended  and  we  admit  it  came  nearer 
to  being  satisfactory 
THE  OAKLAND  than  any  public  com- 
CITV  HALL  petition  heretofore  con- 

COMPETITION  ducted  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  The  Architect 
and  Engineer  has  never  enthused  very 
much  over  competitions  for  the  reason 
that  so  few  of  them  are  carried  out 
fairly.  Too  often  the  real  merit  of  the 
architect's  work  is  overlooked  and  the 
prize  is  awarded  to  the  contestant  hav- 
ing the  most  influence  with  the  com- 
mittee. The  result  is  that  good  archi- 
tects have  become  disgusted  and 
where  one  used  to  find  a  score  of  repu- 
table members  of  the  profession  sub- 
mitting competitive  drawings  we  now 
find  less  than  a  half  dozen,  and  these 
few  are  too  frequently  men  of  little  ex- 
perience and  limited  practice. 

\Miile  we  would  have  been  most 
pleased  to  announce  a  San  Francisco 
architect  as  the  successful  competitor 
in  the  Oakland  contest,  the  prevailing 
sentiment  is  that  the  judges  made  a 
just  award,  giving  the  first  prize  to  a 
New  York  firm  whose  drawings  were 
actually  the  best.  The  front  eleva- 
tion, to  be  frank,  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary, but  the  renderings  are  said 
to  have  been  superbly  fine.  We  can 
take  some  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  the  San  Francisco 
competitors  received  prizes  for  their 
work,  which,  indeed,  speaks  well 
for  the  profession  on  this  coast,  and 
indicates  that  we  have  the  talent 
and  are  abreast  of  the  times. 

It  has  been  said,  and  perhaps  with  a 
grain  of  truth,  that  the  Oakland  city 
officials  preferred  having  the  first 
prize  go  to  an  Eastern  firm  because  it 
would  mean  some  outside  advertising 
for  the  Bay  City.  Had  a  San  Fran- 
cisco architect  been  given  the  work 
it  is  very  probable  that  no  attention 
would  have  been  given  the  contest  by 
the  eastern  papers.  As  it  was,  the 
New  York  press  announced  the  result 
of  the  cornpetition  under  conspicuous 
headlines,  and  Oakland  got  some  free 
advertising. 

It  was  probably  this  desire  to  gain 
notoriety  that  prompted  the  Oakland 
officials    to    hold    such    a    pretentious 
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competition,  and  it  may  also  have 
induced  the  Mayor  and  others  on  the 
committee,  when  preparing  the  list 
of  eligibles,  to  name  two  eastern  archi- 
tects to  one  San  Francisco  member  of 
the  profession.  In  this  the  committee 
laid  itself  open  to  just  criticism,  for  if 
it  did  not  care  to  include  more  San 
Francisco  architects  it  might,  at  least, 
have  selected  one  or  two  good  men 
from  Los  Angeles,  Portland  and  Seat- 
tle. Even  Oakland  was  overlooked  in 
the  scramble  for  the  big  eastern  men. 


In  modern  practice  the  path  of  the 
architect  is  beset  with  obstacles  which 
combine  to  make  it 
THE  ARCHITECT  difficult  for  him  to 
AS  AN  ARTIST  maintain  his  identity 

as  an  artist.  But 
there  is  one  department  of  American 
architecture  which  is  open  to  all 
designers  who  care  to  enter  it — • 
domestic  work — where  there  are  com- 
paratively few  restrictions  of  a  trou- 
blesome nature.  It  is  naturally  in 
this  kind  of  work  that  we  count  the 
greatest  number  of  artistic  successes. 

There  is  no  reason  why  an  architect 
cannot  be  an  artist  in  whatever  he 
undertakes,  but  he  knows  that  his 
greatest  opportunities  lie  in  certain 
directions  and,  consequently,  he  equips 
himself  to  follow  along  certain  more 
or  less  restricted  lines.  He  is  never  so 
free  to  develop  his  artistic  powers  as 
when  he  has  to  make  a  home  with  the 
requirements  of  which  he  must 
acquaint  himself,  the  character  of  the 
surroundings  which  he  must  avail 
himself  of,  and  the  materials  which 
are  his  means  of  expression.  Here 
the  result  is  as  truly  personal  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  architect  studies  his  problem 
until  he  sees  his  image  clearly,  then 
the  rest  is  simple  enough  for  him.  He 
knows  that  the  effect  he  is  seeking 
calls,  for  instance,  for  ruggedness  of 
lower  walls ;  he  therefore  takes  the 
field  stone  as  it  comes  and  leaves  it 
alone,  he  uses  his  timbers  so  that  they 
remain  timbers  and  do  not  stimulate 
something  foreign  to  the  case.  He 
recognizes  the  fact  that  he  is  creating 
an  episode  in  a  picturesque  landscape 
of  the  most  naive  kind.    Consequently, 


the  masses  of  his  composition  are  sim- 
ple and  large  and  their  relation  per- 
fectly apparent  while  his  constructural 
features  are  equally  frank  and  unpre- 
tentious, likewise  the  colors  of  all 
painted  portions  of  the  woodwork.  In 
short,  everything  is  conceived  in  the 
same  harmonious  key  to  which  the 
surroundings  and  the  purpose  of  the 
structure  give  the  clue. 


In  an  effort  to  make  more  progress 
in  the  mighty  tie  problem  of  the 
modern  American  rail- 
THE  CONCRETE  road  today,  the  Santa 
RAILROAD  TIE  Fe  railway  has  taken 
up  with  vigor  the 
reinforced  concrete  tie  experiment, 
and  has  witnessed  the  first  signs  of 
success. 

In  June,  1907,  the  Santa  Fe  placed 
twenty  reinforced  concrete  ties  in  the 
main  track  between  Los  Angeles,  and 
Redonda  Junction.  In  March,  1908, 
the  inspector  of  track  and  roadway 
reported  that  the  ties  showed  "no  indi- 
cation of  deterioration  or  failure  in 
any  way,"  and  in  April,  1910,  they 
were  reported  to  be  "in  first-class  con- 
dition in  every  respect."  The  track 
on  this  line  is  ballasted  with  gravel 
and  the  traffic  is  heavy. 

The  tie  is  reinforced  with  horizon- 
tal steel  rods  bent  up  under  the  rail 
seats  and  tied  together  at  intervals 
with  vertical  rods,  which  serve  also  as 
web  reinforcement.  The  rail  is 
secured  to  the  tie  by  spiking  into  sec- 
tions of  wrought  iron  pipe  set  in  the 
concrete.  The  inside  diameter  of  the 
pipe  used  for  this  purpose  is  a  little 
less  than  the  greatest  dimension  of  the 
spike,  in  order  that  the  spike  may  cut 
the  metal  enough  to  insure  a  firm 
connectioji. 

The  length  of  the  section  of  pipe  is 
made  the  same  as  the  depth  of  the 
tie,  and  both  ends  are  passed  through 
tie  plates  and  expanded,  so  as  to  hold 
the  plates  solidly  in  the  surface  of  the 
concrete.  This  construction  allows 
the  tie  to  be  used  with  either  face  up. 
It  is  necessary  to  use  a  spike  with  a 
head  so  formed  that  its  under  face  will 
conform  to  the  top  of  the  rail  base 
when  the  spike  is  partially  rotated,  for 
at  each  redriving  the  spike  should  be 
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turned  so  that  its  edges  will  cut  an 
unused  portion  of  the  pipe  and  furnish 
a  new  bond.  When  the  surface  of  the 
concrete  crumbles  under  the  tie  plate 
or  the  end  of  the  tube  becomes  too 
badly  worn  to  hold  the  spike,  the  tie 
may  be  turned  over  in  the  track,  thus 
providing  a  new  surface  and  an 
unused  portion  of  pipe  to  spike  into. 

The  cost  of  the  tie  when  made  in 
small  numbers  is  given  by  the  inventor 
at  about  $1.30,  and  it  is  stated  by  the 
same  authority  that  a  railway,  by 
using  company  forces  in  the  making 
of  the  ties,  could  reduce  this  price  by 
at  least  25  cents. 

In  addition  to  the  installation  on  the 
Santa  Fe,  a  slightly  modified  form  of 
this  tie  has  been  installed  on  all  the 
lines  of  the  Los  Angeles  Railway 
Company,  but  no  reports  of  its  per- 
formance in  this  service  are  as  yet 
available. 

The  shortage  of  suitable  timber  for 
railroad  ties  and  the  constantly  in- 
creased expense  of  the  same  has  led 
many  railroad  companies  to  make 
experiments  costing  thousands  of  dol- 
lars for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
tie  situation. 

At  this  time  the  Santa  Fe  is  ship- 
ping millions  of  ties  from  Japan  to 
place  under  the  rails  in  this  western 
countrv.  Needless  to  say,  this  is  cost- 
ing the  company  millions  of  dollars 
every  year. 

At  San  Jose  experiments  with  the 
concrete  tie  have  been  made  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  it  is 
said  the  tests  have  been  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

The  day  of  the  concrete  railroad 
tie  would  seem  to  be  close  at  hand. 


To  Rebuild  Memorial  Chapel 

The  Stanfcird  memorial  chapel  at  Palo 
Alto  is  to  be  rebuilt  at  once  from  plans 
by  Architect  Clarence  R.  Ward.  The 
steel  work  is  already  practically  com- 
pleted, Dyer  Bros,  having  taken  the  con- 
tract. The  tower  will  not  be  built  for  the 
present,  but  it  is  hoped  to  restore  the 
Mosaic  tile  work  wdiich  was  a  feature 
of  the  former  chapel. 

Personal 
Architect     Alfred     Henry    Jacobs     an- 
nounces the  removal  of  his  offices  to  the 
seventh   floor  of  the   French   bank  build- 
ing, 110  Sutter  street.  San  Francisco. 


Relations   of  Railways   to   the   City   Plan 

"THE  American  Institute  of  Architects 
has  done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
better  planning  of  cities  and  the  revision 
ot  plans  of  our  larger  cities  to  suit  mod- 
ern conditions  by  bringing  together  for 
thorough  discussion  of  the  problems  of 
the  relations  of  railways  to  city  develop- 
ment a  number  of  experts  from  among 
the  railway  managers,  engineers  and 
architects  and  publishing  the  paners  and 
discussions  in  a  special  volume,  which 
can  probably  be  obtained  from  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Institute.  Glenn  Brown, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  problem  is  much  more  compli- 
cated than  would  seem  probable  until 
it  has  been  studied.  President  Delano 
of  the  Wabash  railroad  read  the  first 
paper  and  called  attention  to  the  differ- 
ences in  topograohy  as  making  the  most 
pronounced  differences  in  the  solutions 
of  the  problem  for  various  cities.  Height 
of  buildings,  with  the  concentration  of 
people  in  the  districts  of  high  office 
buildings;  the  methods  of  housing  the 
population,  whether  in  tenements  down 
town  or  in  houses  farther  out;  the  size 
of  the  city,  and  the  fact  that  the  smaller 
cities  want  the  railroad  stations,  espe- 
cially the  passenger  and  mercantile 
freight  stations,  as  near  the  center  of 
the  city  as  possible,  are  other  important 
factors,  according  to  Mr.  Delano. 

And  the  character  of  the  passenger  and 
freight  traffic  also  makes  a  material  dif- 
ference in  the  treatment  of  the  prob- 
lem of  terminals.  Thus  rapid  transit 
trains  within  the  city  and  immediate  sub- 
urban limits;  interurban  electric  traffic, 
which  is  omitted  from  Mr.  Delano's  con- 
sideration; local  trains;  through  traffic; 
whether  the  city  is  a  terminal  or  a  way 
station,  or  both,  require  differences  in 
treatment.  Then,  too,  the  freight  ser- 
vice to  and  from  the  mercantile  districts, 
the  manufacturing  districts,  the  building 
and  other  bulkv  material  districts  de- 
mand differences  in  treatment. 

In  the  large  cities  there  is  now  a  strong 
tendency  to  make  the  distribution  of 
both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  from 
the  railroad  terminals  to  the  congested 
districts  by  tunnels  or  subways. 

Mr.  M,  A.  Long,  architect  for  the  Balti- 
more &  Ohio  railroad,  treated  the  sub- 
ject from  the  point  of  view  of  the  plan 
of  the  freight  houses  and  tracks,  their 
architecture  and  the  arrangement  of  in 
and  out-bound  freight,  cars  and  tracks. 

The  vast  Hudson  Terminal  Station  in 
New  York  and  the  handling  of  passen- 
gers and  baggage  and  their  transfer  from 
trains  to  rapid  and  other  city  transit  lines 
were  described  in  considerable  detail  in 
a  paper  by  J.  Vipond  Davies  and  J.  Hollis 
Wells.  The  service  by  tunnel  and  sub- 
way to  the  station  is  well  developed, 
as  well  as  the  financial  reasons  for  the 
construction  of  the  great  office  building 
over  the  station.     The  latter  are  mainly 
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based  on  the  economic  necessity  of  rais- 
ing sufficient  income  to  carry  the  heavy 
investment  in  land  under  which  to  con- 
struct the  station.  The  problem  of  sta- 
tion stairways  is  treated  in  this  paper 
also. 

John  R.  Rockart,  architect,  and  I.  D. 
Waterman  and  C.  W.  Lord,  e'ngincers. 
for  the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hart- 
ford railroad,  show  the  relations  of  the 
railroad  buildings,  retaining  walls, 
bridges  and  their  surroundings  to  city 
development.  The  wonderful  work  done 
in  Washington  in  fitting  the  railroad 
structures  to  the  beautiful  city  plan;  the 
fitting  of  the  railroads  and  stations  along 
the  Cleveland  lake  front  into  the  civic 
center  plan;  the  relation  of  the  railroad 
station  and  tracks  to  the  proposed  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  improvements;  and  the 
work  in  foreign  cities,  such  as  Paris, 
Genoa,  Hanover,  Budapest,  are  set  forth 
briefly;  also  the  defects  in  such  large 
schemes  as  the  terminal  stations  in  Bos- 
ton, the  new  Pennsylvania  station  in 
New  York.  Some  of  the  difficulties  and 
successes  in  the  treatment  of  the  small 
suburban  or  through  stations  within  the 
city  limits  or  the  well-populated  suburbs 
are  also  shown. 

The  lack  of  study  of  the  problem  of 
distribution  of  freight  is  deplored  and 
the  Chicago  plan  for  a  central  freight 
terminal,  where  the  carloads  will  be 
broken  up  and  the  freight  distributed  in 
the  district  by  subways,  is  mentioned. 
The  use  of  electricity  in  moving  the  traf- 
fic within  the  city  limits  is  asserted  to 
be  more  economical  than  the  use  of 
steam. 

Mr.  George  Cary,  the  designer,  de- 
scribed the  plans  for  the  new  Buffalo 
railroad  terminals.  Mr.  Albert  Kelsey 
discussed  briefly  interurban  stations  and 
trolley  traffic  in   city   streets. 
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Lighting   the    Country    Home 

"Ten  years  ago,"  says  "Beautiful 
Homes,"  "it  was  customary  for  the  man 
who  was  showing  his  country  home  to 
his  friend  from  the  city,  to  say,  apologet- 
ically, 'Of  course  we  haven't  the  conven- 
iences here  that  you  have  in  the  city, 
but  you  can't  expect  to  have  -everything 
you  want  when  you  live  so  far  away  from 
the  city.'  In  recent  years,  however,  mod- 
ern progress  and  invention  have  given 
more  serious  attention  to  the  home  in 
the  small  town,  and  there  is  a  growing 
disposition  on  the  part  of  the  man  who 
dwells  'far  from  the  madding  crowd,' 
to  insist  on  just  as  much  comfort  as  his 
city  brother.  It  is  now  no  uncommon 
occurrence  to  find  a  country  home 
equipped  with  bathrooms,  hot  and  cold 
running  water  and  lighting  gas  piped 
into  every  room  in  the  house." 

For  lighting  the  home,  several  plans 
have  been  devised,  and  among  them  is  a 
combination  gas  machine,  which  gives  the 
home  what  is  really  a  gas  plant  on  the 
premises.  The  invention  can  be  set  up 
in  a  corner  of  the  basement  or  cellar, 
and  requires  little  or  no  attention  at  all, 
once  it  is  properly  installed.  It  supplies 
a  gas  that  is  perfect  in  its  illuminating 
qualities,  to  the  different  rooms  of  the 
house,  and,  like  city  gas,  it  can  be  used 
for  both  heating  and  lighting.     Ordinary 
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Electrical  Installation  Work 
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burners,  open  or  fitted  with  the  usual 
gauze  mantel,  are  used  for  lighting,  and 
the  light  produced  is  clear,  white  and 
brilliant. 

The  fuel  used  is  gasoline,  stored  in  a 
combination  fuel  tank,  buried  in  the 
ground  outside  the  house.  In  most  cases 
it  requires  to  be  tilled  with  fuel  about 
once  every  six  months,  and  requires  no 
further  attention.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  machine  are  a  pump  which  works 
with  a  weight,  and  is  wound  up  in  a  few 
minutes  every  few  days,  and  an  auto- 
matic mixing  regulator,  which  needs  no 
attention    whatever. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  gas 
can  be  produced  by  this  method  at  a  cost 
not  to  exceed  $1  per  thousand  feet.  This 
makes  the  cost  of  light  at  an  80  c.  p. 
burner  about  one-fourth  of  a  cent  per 
hour.  This  is  certainly  very  cheap,  much 
cheaper  than  the  average  city  dweller 
can   purchase  his  light. 


gas  have  been  due  to  this  form  of  pois- 
oning. There  is  always  danger  where 
the  gas  heater  or  stove  is  improperly  in- 
stalled and  there  is  no  ventilation  for 
the  room.  All  the  oxygen  in  the  room 
is  quickly  consumed,  and  the  poisonous 
gas  fills  the  lungs.  Several  instances  of 
death  in  this  form  occurred  within  the 
last  month  in   Chicago. 


Imperfect  Gas  Heaters  Cause  Death 

Improperly  installed  gas  water  heaters 
and  stoves  especially  in  bath  rooms  have 
caused  many  deaths  from  carbon  mon- 
oxide gas  poisoning  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  country  recently.  Attention  was 
called  to  this  danger  in  a  forceful  manner 
for  the  first  time  about  a  year  ago  wheir 
an  entire  family  was  killed  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  Undoubtedly  many  deaths 
ascribed  to  asphyxiation  by  illuminating 


Ventilation  of   School  Rooms 

The  uniform  distribution  of  air  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected 
with  ventilation,  says  the  Engineering 
Review.  This  difficulty  does  not  arise 
from  the  inability  to  introduce  a  definite 
volume  of  air  into  a  given  space  in  a 
certain  specified  time,  but  in  the  preven- 
tion of  the  formation  of  air  currents  and 
eddies  which  interfere  with  efficient  ven- 
tilation. Intimately  associated  with  this 
question  of  uniform  air  distribiition  is 
one  of  warming  the  incoming  air  siififi- 
ciently  to  prevent  a  sensation  of  chilli- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  occupants  of  the 
room. 

Prof.  R.  C.  Carpenter  in  his  book, 
"Heating  and  Ventilating  Buildings," 
says:  "It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that 
the  velocity  of  the  entering  air  should 
not  exceed  4  to  6  feet  per  second,  unless 
it  can  be  introduced  in  such  a  position 
as   to   make   an   insensible   current." 

Professor  Carpenter  further  says: 
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The  Lindley  Oil  Burner 

SMOKELESS— SOOTLESS— SAFE 

CUTS  TH£  FUEL  BILL  L\  HALF.     EVERY  BURNER  GUARANTEED 

Greatest  efficiency  of  any  burner  on  the  market.  Can  be  installed  in  any  furnace.  French 

range,  cook  stove,  steam  boiler  or  hot  water  heater.    Investigate,  let  us  "SHOW  VOU." 

THE  LINDLEY  GAS  GENERATING  OIL  BURNER 

LONi;  &  LONG.  Exclu>iv,- As;.-nt.s  7:7  SAN   PABLll  .WE.    OAKLAND 


HAVE   YOU   TRIED  TO    GET    IT   IN    OAKLAND? 

ELECTRICAL     SUPPLIES     AND    FIXTURES,    ANDIRONS. 
FIRE  SETS,  PORTABLE  LAMPS.  MOTORS  AND  DYNAMOS 

CENTURY     ELECTRIC     AND     EIXTURE     CO. 

PHONES  ,, Oak  911;  A-2011  THIRTEENTH    AND    CLAY   STREETS 


PACIFIC  BLOWER  &  HEATING  CO. 

326  1    Seventeenth  Street,  mear  Mission  i  San  Francisco 

Specialist,  in  MOT    AIR    HEATING 

Torrid   Zone   ana    Paciric    Furnaces   Tor   Scnools,   Theaters,    Resiaences.    Etc. 


ROBERT  DALZIEL  Jr.  COiVlPAINV 

OAKLAND,  CAL. 

OFFICE.   418  THIRTEENTH   STREET  SHOPS   &   WAREHOUSE,  2NO  i.   BRUSH   STS. 

PLUMBING  HEATING  VENTILATING 

SHEET  STEEL  WORK  GALVANIZED  IRON  WORK 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SHOP,     218  FIRST  STREET 


"SCOTT'S" 

A   Twenty-five  Year   Certainty 

A.  quarter-century  or  SUCCBSsful  activity-  the  13est  A.inerican-maae  Tin 
rs-ooring  ^vhen  it  entered  the  iield  25  years  ago  Better  to-day  because 
it  s  now  made  in  the  best   Open  Hearth  Works   in  the  world. 


scorn  EXTRA  COATED 


ROOriNG   TIN 

IS  made  under  the  same  process  from  -which  the  old  Welsh  manufacturers 
achieved  their  fame, including  the  skillful  finishing  touches  of  modern  methods. 

The  Open  Hearth  method  eliminates  all  excesses  of  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus.  An  8-ton 
Steam  Hammer  pounds,  pounds,  pounds  till  all  blowholes,  impurities  and  defects  are  oblit- 
erated forever.  Roofing  surety  lies  in  specifying  "Scott's  Extra  Coated."  Carried 
in  stock  at  our  San  Francisco  Branch.  Write  for  full  information  and  literature  to 
GEORGE   S.   LACY,   Marvin  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal.      Phone  Douglas  4497. 


Follansbee  Brothers  Co.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

Only  American   Manufacturers   of  Hammered    Open    Hearth   Roofing   Tin. 
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' '  Art  18  tl\t  oiaiblr  exfresBXan 
of  one's  brlirf  in  the  brautiful." 


LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

THE  ENOS  COMPANY 

C.   E.  ROESCH.   Manasei 

334  Sutter  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"A  most  effective  location  for  tlie  air 
inlet  is  probably  in  or  near  the  ceiling 
of  a  room.  The  advantages  of  intro- 
ducing warm  air  at  or  near  the  top  of 
the  room  are:  (1)  The  warm  air  tends 
to  rise  and  hence  spreads  uniformly 
under  the  ceiling;  (2)  It  gradually  dis- 
places other  air,  and  the  room  becomes 
filled  with  pure  air  without  sensible  cur- 
rents or  draughts-  (3)  The  cooler  air 
sinks  to  the  bottom  and  can  be  taken 
off  by  a  ventilating  shaft. 

"So  far  as  the  system  introduces  air  at 
the  top  of  the  room,  it  is  forced  distribu- 
tion, and  produces  better  results  than 
other  methods. 

"The  outlet  for  air  should  be  as  near 
the  bottom  of  a  room  as  possible  and  it 
should  be  connected  with  a  flue  of  ample 
size  maintained  at  a  temperature  higher 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  air,  unless 
forced  circulation  is  in  use,  in  which 
case,  the  excess  of  pressure  in  a  room 
will    produce    the    required   circulation. 

"The  conditions  as  to  size  of  the  out- 
let register  are  the  same  as  those  for 
the  inlet." 

Prof.  S.  H.  Woodbridge  in  a  pamphlet 
on  "Schoolhouse  Warming  and  Ventila- 
tion"  states: 

"The  location  of  outlets  and  the  con- 
centrated or  diffused  movement  of  air 
through  rooms  are  the  chief  determin- 
ing factors  of  the  problem  of  heating 
and  ventilating.  The  location  of  the 
fresh  and  warm  air  inlet  is  of  less 
moment  than  that  of  the  outlet.  It  is 
wholly  unnecessary  to  carry  the  entering 
air  by  flues  to  the  vicinity  of  the  outer 
walls.  *  *  *  The  best  location  for 
the  inlet  is  upon  the  inner  wall  at  a  ooint 
that  shall  be  central  with  reference  to 
the  outside  wall  or  walls." 


Erased 


"Is  there  any  soup  on  the  bill  of  fare?" 
"No,  sir — there  was,  but  I  wiped  it  off." 


Standardization   of   Plumbing   Material* 

By  Eugene  S.  Will.xkp 
At  the  last  meeting  of  this  society 
held  in  Omaha  a  year  ago,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  presenting  a  paper  on  the 
"Standardization  of  Plumbing  Material." 
The  subject  matter  of  my  paoer  met  with 
the  hearty  approval  of  this  society,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  reading  of  the  paper 
and  the  discussion  thereon  a  committee 
was  appointed  from  this  society  to  meet 
with  a  committee  to  be  appointed  from 
the  Manufacturers  of  Jobbers  of  Plumb- 
ing Supplies.  The  Central  Supply  Asso- 
ciation appointed  such  a  committee  rep- 
resenting manufacturers  of  soil  pipe,  and 
in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  our 
society  the  National  Association  of  Mas- 
ter Plumbers  also  appointed  members  of 
the  committee.  A  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee was  held  and  it  was  decided  that 
actual  measurements  should  be  secured 
from  several  manufacturers  of  soil  pipe 
showing  the  exact  sizes  of  wall  thickness, 
depth  of  hub  and  other  details  for  stand- 
ard and  extra  heavy  soil  pipe  from  two 
inches  to  6  inches.  After  considerable 
trouble  and  a  lapse  of  a  good  deal  of 
time,  this  information  was  secured  by 
our  committee  and  has  been  plotted  on 
charts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  at  the 
proper  time  a  report  on  this  subject  will 
be  made. 

I  believe  that  this  society  should  con- 
tinue to  agitate  for  the  standardization  of 
plumbing  material,  and  that  while  it  is 
wise  to  begin  moderately  and  perhaps 
confine  the  initial  efforts  to  the  stand- 
ardization of  soil  pipe,  that  as  soon  as 
possible,  without  working  any  hardship 
upon  manufacturers  of  such  material,  the 
standardization  should  extend  to  fittings 
as  well.  I  also  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  standardize  many  other  articles 
of  use  in  the  plumbing  business.  We  are 
•Extract  from  paper  read  at  annual  meeting  of 
American  Society  of  Inspectors  of  Plumbing  and 
Sanitary  Engineers. 
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here  in  the  home  of  the  manufacture  of 
pottery,  and  there  are  many  persons  in 
Trenton  who  are  much  better  able  to 
discuss  the  standardization  of  sanitary 
earthenware  than  I  am.  This  business 
has  developed  into  a  very  extensive  and 
elaborate  one.  and  many  new  designs  of 
sanitary  earthenware  have  been  brought 
out  in  keeping  abreast  of  the  time,  and 
to  meet  the  progress  of  sanitation.  In 
fact,  I  believe  the  manufacturers  of  sani- 
tary earthenware  have  been  leaders  in 
the  development  of  practical  sanitation, 
and  in  no  other  place  in  this  country  will 
we  have  a  better  or  more  profitable 
opportunity  to  see  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  than  in  Trenton, 
where  the  largest  and  best  sanitary  pot- 
teries  are   located. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  staples 
in  pottery  are  already  practically  stand- 
ardized, such  as  in  height  from  floor, 
width  and  depth.  I  doubt,  however, 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  change  the 
many  conditions  which  are  presented  tn 
the  clumber  by  the  various  problems  of 
roughing-in  his  work,  which  compels  the 
potter  to  carrv  a  stock  of  various  meas- 
urements. 

It  is  possible  that,  in  addition  to  mak- 
ing the  standards  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  as  well  as  the  spud  and  sizes  of 
thread,  and  S^-inch  measurement  for 
the  seat  post  holes,  that  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  have  the  sizes  of  the  trap  in 
closets  brought  nearer  to  a  standard,  and 
this   might   be   of  material   benefit. 
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KIERNAN  &  O'BRIEN 

PLUMBERS 
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1754  MISSION  STREET,  Bet.  13tli-14th 

SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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BECAUSE 
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CENTRAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

185  STEVENSON    ST. 
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IhU  Ql  AKl-U  FURNACE 
QILLEY=SCHM1D  CO.,  Agents 

N.  W.  Cor.  Utb  and  Mission  Sts..  San  FranciKO 


Some  New  Books 

Recent  books  received  at  this  office 
for  review  include  "The  New  Building 
Estimator."  a  practical  guide  to  estima- 
ting the  cost  of  labor  and  material  in 
building  construction,  from  excavation  to 
finish.  The  volume  contains  some  practi- 
cal examples  of  work  and  the  labor  is 
figured  out  in  hours  and  quantities.  It 
is  a  valuable  handbook  for  architects, 
contractors,  engineers  and  draughtsmen. 
Published  by  the  David  Williams  Com- 
pany.  14  Park  place,  New  York. 

The  same  oublishers  have  gotten  out  a 
revised  edition  of  "Estimating  Frame 
and  Brick  Houses."  It  is  the  eighth  edi- 
tion of  this  work  by  Fred  T.  Hodgson 
who  has  added,  amended  and  modernized 
the  previous  editions. 

"The  Sanitation,  Water  Supply  and 
Sewage  Disposal  of  Country  Houses"  is 
published  by  the  D.  Van  Nostrand  Com- 
pany of  23  Murray  street.  New  York. 
The  book  is  by  William  Paul  Gerhard, 
C.  E. 

The  first  part  treats  of  the  general 
sanitation  of  country  houses,  brings  a 
comparison  of  life  in  the  city  and  in 
the  country  from  a  health  point  of  view, 
dwells  on  the  advantages  of  countrv  life, 
and  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  the 
essential  requirements  of  healthfulness  in 
country  houses.  The  soil,  the  subsoil, 
surface  drainage,  aspect,  healthful  sur- 
roundings and  those  which  are  objection- 
able, the  cellar  of  the  house,  the  lighting, 
heating  and  ventilation,  the  water  sup- 
ply, sewerage  and  plumbing,  are  briefly 
discussed. 

In  the  second  "art  detailed  advice  is 
given  as  to  how  to  procure  a  satisfactory 
water  suppi}'.  The  sources  of  water,  the 
various  modes  of  raising  it.  the  storage 
in  reservoirs,  elevated  tanks  or  under- 
ground pressure  tanks,  and  finally  water 
distribution,  are  dwelt  on  at  length  and 
illustrated  by  actual  examples  from  the 
author's  engineering  practice. 

The  third  part  discusses  the  all-impor- 
tant question  of  the  sewage  disposal  for 
houses  not  in  reach  of  sewers. 


County  Engineers  to  Organize 

The  engineers  and  surveyors  of  the  dif- 
ferent California  counties  have  deter- 
mined to  form  an  organization  and  it  is 
proposed  to  hold  yearly  conventions  at 
which  papers  and  addresses  will  be  heard 
dealing  with  various  problems  of  inter- 
est to  the  members.  It  is  also  planned 
to  engage  legal  service  to  decide  prob- 
lems of  law  that  may  arise  from  time  to 
time,  and  thus  save  delay  and  possibility 
of  litigation  when  certain  work  is  under 
construction.  J.  G.  Mc^Iillan  of  San 
Jose  is  an  enthusiastic  promoter  of  the 
organization. 
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E.  D.  CROWLEY  CO. 

CONSTRUCTING     ENGINEERS 


MAIN  OFFICE 
PROCTOR,  VERMONT 


BRANCHES 


VERMONT    MARBLE    CO, 


244  Brannan  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Phone  AVest   7000 


All   WorK   Guaranteed 


ALEX  COLEMAN 


1705  ELLIS  ST..  Bet    St 


PLUMBER 

.r   ana   Pierce  SAN    FRANCISCO,    CAL. 


Fhoilr  Oakl;ind   175.^ 


I,   A.  I  (HIKE.  M.. 


THE  J.  F.  KELLY  COMPANY 

(incorporated) 

MANTELS,  GRATES  and  TILES 

Fire  Sets.  .Xndirons.  Fenders  and  Portable  72.5-731  Seventh  Street,  Cor.  Brush  St. 

Baskets.  Floor  and   Wall  Tiling  in  ^  a  i-r   a  xtt-,  V  m 

Original  and  Artistic  EtTects  OAKLAND,  CAL. 


Phone  Merritt  3555 


Estimates    Fv 


OSCAR    L.    ZEIS 
PLUMBING  AND  TINNING 

^^^^      JOBBING    A    SPECIALTY      ^^>f^ 
•456    East  Sixteenth   Street  OaKland,    CaL 


GEO.  W.  SCHMITT  HEATING  AND  VENTILATING  CO. 

MOT    AIR    MERCHANTS 


Heating  of  Residences  and  Puljlic  Buildins^ 
SHEET  METAL  WORK 


1160  WEBSTER  STREET 
Oakland,  Cal. 


Vyf    A  VTI^IT  T    C  A  VT  r>       T'll      IT     GRATES.  ANDIRONS,  FIRE  SETS 

jyiy\iN  1  ILlvO     y\JNjJ      l  ILJL.  and  backus  heaters  >?    >? 
California  Mantel  (SL  Tile  Company,  Inc. 

■WALTER   B.   FAWCETT,  Pres. 

110  TELEGK.XPH  .WE.  DAlv^T     AND        PAT  pHnNF^-*"-^'^I-\^'"   ""'* 

l.W  BKO.VUVV.W  »^/\JVi^/\i\  !>»,     V^/\L.  PHONES,  ,,|,;^|j,.     .^     „,^, 


HANBRIDQE  ELECTRIC  SHOP 

Electric  Contracting  and  Supplies 

Estimates  Furnished  as  Low  as  Possible  77  Sutter  St.,  San   Francisco 
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By  the  Way 

Some  Industrial  Information  Worth  the  While 


Splendid  Map  of  California 

One  of  the  best  features  of  the  annual 
report  of  the  California  Development 
Board,  which  has  just  been  issued,  is  the 
map  of  California,  covering  all  railroad 
additions  and  extensions  to  date,  together 
with  changes  in  county  boundaries,  mak- 
ing the  most  complete  and  comprehensive 
publication  of  the  kind  in  existence.  The 
map  is  twenty  by  twenty-six  inches,  and 
in  addition  to  railroad  and  steamship 
lines,  it  shows  the  topography  of  the 
state  in  colors.  On  tlie  border  is  a  com- 
prehensive list  of  industrial  products,  to- 
gether with  the  counties  in  which  each 
is  to  be  found.  The  board  makes  a  spe- 
cial feature  of  its  maps,  and  in  addition 
to  a  rack  containing  official  county  maps, 
it  has  a  number  of  relief  maps  of  the 
state  and  various  districts.  These  show 
mountain  and  valley  regions  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  impress  them  indelibly  on  the 
minds  of  observers.  The  report,  with  a 
copy  of  the  map  may  be  had  free  on 
application  to  the  board  at  its  headauar- 
ters  in  the  Ferry  building,  San  Francisco. 


Are  You  Looking  for  Good  Paint? 

W.  P.  Fuller  &  Company,  the  well- 
known  distributors  of  high  class  paints 
and  varnishes,  have  placed  on  the  mar- 
ket a  splendid  porch  and  steo  paint. 
Owing  to  its  extraordinary  hard  drying 
properties,  combined  with  elasticity  and 
durability,  this  special  porch  paint  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  use  on  all  surfaces 
that  are  being  constantly  walked  on  and 
subjected  to  daily  washing  and  cleaning. 
The  sanie  house  is  carrying  a  ''rubber 
cement  floor  paint,"  which  is  designed 
expressly  for  painting  interior  floors. 
The  preparation  consists  of  a  tough, 
elastic  coating  that  dries  with  a  firm, 
hard  gloss.  Samples  of  these  paints  will 
be  mailed  free  on  request  to  anj-  of  the 
Pacific   Coast  branches. 


Reading  Hardware 

Brittain  &  Comp.'iny  of  San  Francisco 
and  Oakland,  are  having  remarkable  suc- 
cess in  pushing  the  sale  of  Reading  hard- 
ware in  California.  Many  of  the  largest 
and    costliest    buildings    erected    in    San 


WILSON  BUILDING 
W,  L.  SCHMOLLE,  Architect 

THIS  cut  shows  the  new  Wilson 
Building,  seven  stories  in 
height,  which  will  be  faced  with 
the  Qolden  Gate  Brick  Co.'s 
buff  clay  pressed  brick  No.  15, 
requiring  200,000.  This  build- 
ing will  be  30x130  ft.,with  an  "L" 
25x50,  and  will  cost  8104,000. 
It  is  located  on  Stockton  Street 
at  Campton  place  (between  Post 
and  Sutter)  and  will  be  used  as 
a  bachelor's  hotel. 

The  Qolden  Gate  Brick  Co., 
C.  F.  Pratt,  manager,  also  sell 
white  enamel,  mat  glazed, 
fire  brick  made  of  clay  at  Stock- 
ton and  "Golden  Gate  Sand- 
stone" brick  made  at  Antioch 
as  well  as  Del  Monte  white 
(  Monterey  )  sand,  washed 
gravel,  lime,  flue  lining,  etc. 
Finlayson-Stettin  Company  are 
the  general  contractors  for  this 
building. 


QOLDEN  GATE  BRICK  CO. 
660  Market  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Roebling  Construction  Co. 

OF    NEW   YORK 

FIREPROOF    CONSTRUCTION 


WIRE    LATH 
THE  SYSTEM  THAT  IS  FIREPROOF 

1017-1018  Crocker  Building,  San  Francisco 

Phone.  Temporary  4.512 


Francisco  since  the  lire  are  trimmed  with 
the  Reading  goods,  some  of  the  more 
recent  contracts  taken  being  the  Pacific 
Union  Club  building,  D.  H.  Burnham  & 
Company,  architects;  the  Wilson  and 
Hess  apartments  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building,  the  latter  designed  by  Archi- 
tects McDougall  Bros. 


Iron  and  Steel  Engineer 

Smith,  Emery  &  Co.  announce  that 
they  have  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Conner,  civil  engineer,  who  has 
for  several  years  been  associat;d  with 
the  Illinois  Steel  Company  at  Chicago, 
and  has  been  for  the  last  two  years  em- 
ployed as  engineer  of  erection  in  the 
company's   new   plant   at    Gary,    Ind. 

Mr.  Conner  is  thoroughly  equipped  by 
experience,  a  graduate  of  Perdue  Univer- 
sity, and  a  most  aflfable  gentleman.  He 
is  a  distinct  addition  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
Metal  Engineering  circles.  He  will  have 
charge,  as  manager,  of  Smith,  Emery  &: 
Company's  iron  and  steel  inspection  de- 
partment, covering  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Seattle,  Pueblo  and  Birming- 
ham.   ^___ 

In  New  Quarters 

Bluxome  &  Company,  the  well  known 
San  Francisco  specialists  in  reinforced 
concrete  construction,  have  moved  to  the 
fifth  floor  of  the  Monadnock  building 
where  the  accommodations  are  much  bet- 
ter than  at  the  old  stand  on  Front  street. 
The  company  has  a  number  of  good 
contracts  under  way. 


Pioneer  Roofing  for  School  Buildings 

The  Manual  Training  Schools,  a  group 
I'f  five  buildings  located  on  Vermont 
avenue,  between  42d  and  43d  streets.  Los 
-\ngeles,  are  beine'  covered  with  Pioneer 
Specification    Roofing. 

The  Hollywood  Union  High  School 
Iiuildings  are  also  being  covered  with  the 
same  material.  The  Manual  Training 
Schools  reouire  100,000  square  feet  of 
roofing,  and  the  Hollywood  Union  High 
School,  40,000  square  feet. 

Pioneer  Roofing  is  manufactured  by 
the  Pioneer  Paper  Company  of  Los 
.Vngeles.  California.  Roofing  booklet  and 
samples  of  roofing  will  be  sent  by  the 
company  upon  request. 


For  California  Public  Buildings 

California  heads  the  list  in  the  amount 
of  money  appropriated  for  public  build- 
ings in  the  bill  reported  to  Congress  this 
week;  the  bill  includes  the  following 
itetns:  Postoffice,  Pasadena,  $200,000,  of 
which  $25,000  is  immediately  available 
San  Francisco  sub-treasury,  $500,000,  o 
which  $25,000  is  immediately  available 
Berkeley  postoffice,  $180,000;  Chico 
same.  $100,000;  Hanford,  same,  $75,000. 
Postoffice  site  in  Bakersfield,  $20,000 
postoffice  site.  Long  Beach,  $40,000 
postoffice  site,  San  Bernardino,  $20,000 
postoffice.  Grass  Valley,  $55,000;  post- 
office  and  courthouse.  Phoenix,  $30,000 
postoffice  site,  Douglas,  $15,000;  same 
Globe,  $15,000;  same,  Tucson,  $15,000 
same,    .Mlni.iucrque.    $20,000. 


MacKenzie    Roof    Co. 


[TMackeD^iel 


425  15th  St. 

Phone    OaKli 


OaKland 

-.d  34-61 


WE    MAVE    MOVED 


The    Larsest  Stock  of 


HARDWOODS 

%VEST    OF    CHICAGO 

To  Our    ISew  Home  at  Fifth    and 
Brannan  Streets,    San   Francisco 

WHITE   BROTHERS 
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SMITH,  EMERY  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

INSPECTING  AND    TESTING  ENGINEERS 

AND  CHEMISTS 

651   HOWARD  STREET  245  SO.  LOS  ANGELES  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

irSSPECTORS    OP 

IROIN,  STEEL,  CEiYlEINT 

REPRESENTED     AT 


Your  Door 

The  four-panelled  door  i?  rapidly 
receding  from  its  once  favored  demand, 
and  in  its  place  comes  the  built-up  door; 
the  flush  door;  and  for  economy  and  en- 
durance,  the  one-panel  veneered   door. 

Of  all  lumber  within  or  without  a 
house,  the  doors  have  to  be  of  absolutely 
dry  stock;  the  Raping  panel  of  a  solid 
door  is  an  eyesore  and  annoyance;  the 
shrunken  or  warpen  door — that  never  fits — 
discredits  the  finish  of  a  house. 

In  order  that  the  glue  should  adhere 
to  the  veneer  in  a  built-up  panel,  it  is 
a  foregone  conclusion  that  no  moisture 
may  be  present;  therefore,  in  accepting  a 
veneered  door,  the  builder  is  assured  of 
dryness,   and   consequent   satisfaction. 

The  flush  door  is  acceptable  where  no 
exposure  to  moisture  is  presented;  the 
one-panel  door  is  not  so  costly,  and  is 
accepted  for  its  durability  and  pleasing 
appearance. 

For  a  trifling  diflference  in  cost,  one- 
panel  doors  may  be  installed  in  "refer- 
ence to  the  old-fashioned  kind,  and  their 
artistic  effect  adds  much  to  the  selling 
qualities  of  a  house. 

The  great  number  of  contracts  calling 
for  Oregon  pine,  suggested  the  Oregon 
pine  veneered  panel  in  the  first  place, 
and  later  came  the  Oregon  pine  veneered 
door,  and  now  fifty  per  cent  of  local  con- 
tracts call  for  Oregon  pine  veneered 
stock  in  some  form  or  other. 

Edw.  F.  Niehaus  &  Co.,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, the  pioneers  in  this  glued-up 
material,  say  they  have  sold  more  Oregon 
pine  paneling  since  Januarj'  1st  than  all 
other  woods  combined. 


"Mexican  Comers" 

In  pursuance  of  vigorous  efforts  made 
by  the  various  commercial  enterprises, 
including  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Merchants  and  IManufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles,  the  .\.  F.  George 
Company  have  shipped  to  Mazatlan. 
Mexico,  a  consignment  of  concrete  pipe 
tools,  gates  and  valves. 

The  consignment  amounted  to  over  two 
tons  and  was  the  first  shipment  of  concrete 
pipe  tools  from  Los  Angeles  to  this  ter- 


rit.  .ry.  The  goods  are  what  are  known  as 
the  K  T  gates,  valves  and  tools,  and  are 
manufactured  in  Los  Angeles  county,  a 
home  product,  and  have  been  used  and 
improved  for  the  past  twenty  years  in 
California  where  irrigating  is  a  necessity 
and  where  they  have  proven  their  worth 
in  that  there  are  thousands  of  users 
throughout  Southern  California  and  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

While  there  are  concrete  pipe  tools 
made  in  the  east,  Pacific  Coast  manufac- 
turers of  concrete  pipe  will  not  use  them, 
first,  on  account  of  their  uneven  quality 
and  second,  inefficiency,  because  manu- 
facturers east  do  not  know  the  require- 
ments of  western  irrigators. 

A.  F.  George  Company  are  extensive 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  con- 
crete mixers,  concrete  pipe  tools,  gates 
and  valves,  brick  machines,  block  ma- 
chines and  concrete  ornamental  moulds 
of  various  styles. 


Obtain  75  Per  Cent  More  Light  or  Save 
75  Per  Cent  on  Current  Bills 

Parrott  &  Company  call  attention  to 
the  Grant  Metal  Filament  lamp,  which 
for  economy  and  durability  is  said  to  be 
unsurpassed.  The  Grant  consumes  only 
1.25  watts  per  candle-power,  as  against 
3.1  to  3.5  for  ordinary  carbon  lamps.  In 
other  words,  the  Grant  lamp  makes  a 
saving  of  75  per  cent  on  current  bills. 
Unlike  the  ordinary  Tungsten  lamp,  the 
Grant  Metal  Filament  burns  in  any  posi- 
tion and  stands  rough  handling.  A  trial 
order  will  convince  you. 

The  following  prices  are  now  in  effect: 
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BLUXOME  &  CO. 

REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

REINFORCED  BUILDINGS,  FIREPROOFING,  FOUNDA- 
TIONS, RETAINING  WALLS,  ARTIFICIAL  STONE  PAVE- 
MENTS,    WATERPROOFING      OF     DEEP     BASEMENTS. 

532  MONADNOCK  BLDG.     11^^^^°^^^,     SAN    FRANCISCO 


nEUrrEL  Ca  ESSER  CO.  or  new  tork 

4-&-50  Second   Street,    San    Francisco,   Cal. 

Particularly  adapted  for  letter- 
iim  Architects'  and  Engineers' 
iirawint's:  Form  letters  at  a  sin- 
L:le  stroke,  and  produce  smooth 
lines  of  even  width.  Work  can 
be  done  in  ONE  UU.'VRTER  OF 
THE  TIME  needed  with  the 
fine-pen    method.    Made  in    six 


PAYZANT  BLOCK  LETTERING  PENS 


graded  sizes. 
Write  for  Des 


-i|)li 


Det.iil  of  Hand  rorged  Wrought  Iron  Sen 


ART      METAL      WORKS 

BANK  FIXTURES,  ELEVATOR  GRILLES,  ART  FORQINQSand  HAMMERINGS 

Repairing    of   Antique    Bronzes    a    Specialty' 
67    CUEIVIEINXINA     ST.  -  -  -  SAIN    RRAINCISCO.    CAU. 


Phone  Temporary  3526 


A.  H.  Bergstrom 
Eric  Lange 


LANQE  &  BERQSTROM 

BUILDING  CONTRACTORS 

ESTABLISHED  1900 


1017  MONADNOCK   BUILDINQ 


SAN  PRANCISCO 
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Filling   Many   Brick   Orders 

The  Lcs  Angeles  Pressed  Brick  Com- 
pany reports  a  number  of  large  orders 
recently  secured,  among  which  are  the 
following:  1.125,000  paving  brick  for  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Traction  Company,  and  a 
large  order  of  paving  brick  for  the  Fres- 
no Traction  Company;  40.000  white 
enameled  tile  for  facing  the  T.  B.  Rice 
store  and  hotel  building  at  Fresno,  de- 
signed by  Architects  Train  &  Williams, 
and  for  which  the  Aiken  Reinforced 
Concrete  Company  of  Los  Angeles  has 
the  contract;  100,000  rufHed  brick  fnr 
the  Santa  Fe  depot  at  Barstow;  pressed 
brick  facing  and  common  brick  for  three 
buildings  at  Santa  Monica,  work  on  which 
lias  just  commenced:  125,000  ruffled  brick 
for  the  state  exposition  building  at  Agri- 
cultural Park,  Los  Angeles;  hoUow  tile  in 
the  Ll^nion  League  Club  building  at  Sec- 
ond and  Hill  streets:  pressed  brick  for 
a  large  building  at  Ashland,  Ore.;  hol- 
low tile  for  the  floors,  walls  and  parti- 
tions in  the  George  Stimson  residence  at 
Pasadena;  enameled  brick  for  the  E.  M. 
Callender  two-story  building  at  Pico 
and  Dewey;  pressed  brick  for  the  OIs- 
hausen  two-story  business  block  at  the 
junction  of  Spring  and  Main  streets;  for 
two  business  buildings  at  Pasadena, 
under  construction  by  Mathew  Slavin; 
the  fire-proofing  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Trust  &  Savings  Bank  building  at  Sixth 
and  Main  streets,  which  will  be  done 
by  the  National  Fireproofing  Company. 
The  Hollywood  polytechnic  school 
group  is  now  nearing  completion;  in 
these  buildings  the  Los  Angeles  Pressed 
Brick  Comoany  furnished  the  common 
brick  and  the  cream  pressed  brick  facing. 


Reliance  Hangers 

The  Reliance  Door  Hanger  Company 
has  issued  a  neat  booklet  giving  a  do- 
tailed  list  of  New  York  buildings  that 
are  equipped  with  the  Reliance  hanger. 
The  name  of  the  architect  of  each  build- 
ing is  also  given  and  the  list  includes 
such  well  known  members  of  the  pro- 
fession as  McKim.  Mead  &  White,  Buch- 
man  &  Fox,  Clinton  &  Russell,  D.  H. 
Burnham  &  Company.  Trowbridge  & 
Livingston.  Ernest  Flagg.  Henry  Ives 
Cobb,  Carrere  &  Hastings,  Howells  & 
Stokes,  and  Schwartz  &  Gross. 


San  Diego  Exposition 

Tentative  plans  for  four  reinforced 
concrete  structures  to  form  oart  of  the 
San  Diego  Exposition  are  being  consid- 
ered by  Director  General  D.  C.  Collier, 
of  the  exposition  company.  The  build- 
ings, which  are  to  be  permanent,  are  a 
stadium,  an  auditorium,  a  museum,  and 
a  Greek  theater.  They  will  be  in  the 
Mission  style  of  architecture,  and  will  be 
located  on  the  south  side  of  the  city  park. 


Grant  Gravel  Co. 


PRODUCERS  OF 


CLEAIN,   PRESM- WATER 

GRAVEL  AND  SAND 


-<4h>- 


=QUALITIES= 

"GRADED" 
"CRUSHED" 
"ROOFING" 
"TOPPING" 


Capacity   3000  Tons  Per   Day 

OFFICES 
WILLIAMS     BUILDIING 

THIRD  AND   MISSION  STREETS 

1  3078 

Plants  at  Eliot,  nr.  Pleasanton  and  Healdsburg 


LINOFELT 


^  Is  38  times  more  effecaive  than 
Building  Paper  as  a  Heat  and  Sound 
Insulator.  ^  NOW  WHAT  DO 
YOU  THINK  OF  THAT?  Get 
a  Sample.     It  is  carried    in  flock  by 

Western  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

Sole    Asents 

25-27  SOUTH   PARK.    BET.    BRYANT    AND 
BRANNAN   STS..  SAN   FRANCISCO,  C'L. 


DW AN    &    CO. 


151  Tehama  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cat. 


HONE  DOUGLAS 


When  writing  to  Advertisers  mention  this  Magaz 
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ROBERT  W    Hunt         jno.  J.  Cone 


Jas.  C.  Hallsted 


D.  w.  mcNaugher 


ROBERT  W.  HUNT  &  CO.,  Engineers 

BUREAU  OF  INSPECTIONS,  TESTS  AND  CONSULTATIONS 

NEW   YORK       LONDON        CHICAGO         PITTSBURGH         ST.    LOUIS       MONTREAL       MEXICO   CITY 

418  MONTGOMERY  ST.,     SAN   FRANCISCO 

Inspection  of  Rails  and  Fastenings,  Cars,  Locomotives,  Pipes,  Bridges,  Buildings,  Etc. 

CEMENT    TESTING    AND    INSPECTION. 
Reports    and    Estimates    on    Properties    and    Processes 


Hart  Heater  Company  Branches  Out 


The  Hart  Heater  Company  is  having 
splendid  suecess  with  its  combination  hot 
water  boiler  and  Queen  independent  gas 
water  heater.  Wherever  installations 
have  been  made  the  owners  report  being 
thoroughly  pleased  with  the  results.  In 
a  number  of  houses  other  heaters  have 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  the 
Hart,  a  circumstance  that  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  gives  best  sat- 
isfaction. 

That  the  fame  of  the  Hart  heater  is 
by  no  means  local  is  apparent  by  a  state- 
ment of  the  company  that  heaters  are 
now  being  shinoed  to  Canada  and  it  is 
expected  that  within  a  short  time  a  man- 
ufacturing plant  will  be  in  full  operation 
in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal,  while  a  sec- 
ond plant  may  be  established  at  Toronto. 
Arrangements  are  also  being  made  to 
establish  agencies  in  many  of  the  large 
eastern  cities. 

The  Hart  heater  has  many  advantages 
over  other  combination  boilers  of  moder- 
ate price  and  it  seems  to  be  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time  before  it  is  given  first  con- 
sideration, if,  indeed,  that  time  has  not 
already  arrived. 

The  following  statement  by  the  com- 
pany is  of  interest: 

"The  Hart  Combination  Boiler  has 
proven,  since  its  introduction,  to  be  the 
best,  most  practical  and  economical  boiler 
of  its  kind  ever  manufactured,  so 
acknowledged  by  all  practical  people  and 
b}'  those  who  have  been  fortunate  in 
installing  same  in  their  respective  house- 
holds and  insuring  to  them  plenty  of  hot 
water  for  all  purposes  in  a  remarkably 
short   space  of  time.     The  boiler  itself  is 


made  of  the  best  stccl.  Our  burner  (used 
exclusively  by  this  company)  is  surely  a 
great  revelation,  for  not  only  does  it  give 
a  tremendous  volume  of  heat  through  the 
four  prongs  or  spouts,  but  the  amount  of 
air  mixed  with  the  gas  and  consumed, 
owing  to  the  unique  construction  of  the 
burner,  reduces  the  actual  amount  of  gas 
used  to  about  30  per  cent  of  the  full  blaze, 
or,  in  other  words,  while  the  burner  is 
going  full  tilt,  you  are  burning  about 
70  per  cent  of  air,  and  this  mixture  of  air 
and  gas  creates  the  great  heat  and  effi- 
ciency, claimed  by  us,  in  heating  the 
water  through  the  copper  coils. 

"The  saving  in  gas  consumed  must  be 
apparent  to  the  most  casual  observer. 

"A  30  gallon  boiler  of  water  heated  to 
185  degrees  in  less  than  20  minutes  at  a 
cost  of  less  than  two  cents.  Hot  water 
sufficient  for  a  bath  can  be  obtained  in 
five  minutes. 

(ContMuiedon  Pnue  ll.i.) 
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Dust  Suction  Co. 

301  IVIerchants  Exchange 

TELEPHONE  DOUOIAS  3609  -  SAN  ERANCISCO 

Modern  .'\utomatic  Dust  Removing  ."Appliances 

for  Hotels.Office  Buildings,  Apartment 

Houses.  Stores.  Schools.    Etc. 

RESIDENCE  EQIJIPMENT  A  SPECIALTY 


BAY   DEVELOPMENT  COMPANY 

GRAVEL   -    SAND   -   ROCK 

Telephones,  K  5313      J  3535         153  BERRY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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MARDWOOD 


anc    PANELS 

EDW.  r.  NIEMAUS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

548  TO  570  BRANINAN  STREET 
Between  Fourth  and  Fifth  Sts. 
SAIN    ERAINCISCO,    CALIFORNIA 


F.  O.  Engstrum  Company 

Incorporated 

CONTRACTORS 

—Wholesale   Dealers  in— 
LCUBER.     BRICK.     LIME.    CEMENT.    GLASS,    SASH      DOORS,     PAINTS   nod    ELECTRICAL    SIPPLIES 
Main  Offices.  Mill,  Warehouse  &  Yards  Branch  Office 

East  Fifth  &  Sealon  Sts.,  Los  Angeles  State  Hospital  BIdg..  Agnew 

Telephones:     Main  3041 ,- .A  !'*,<>  Telephone  Main  5" 


STRABLE   MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

HARDWOOD    FLOORING 
AND    LUMBER 

LARGEST  STOCK  OF   HIGH   GRADE   FLOORING  ON   THE   PACIFIC    COAST 

HARDWOOD  LUiWBER—MABOGANY  g^?" VoP^.S^'BAstwobroSwEls  "e": 

Office  AND  WAREHOUSE.   FIRST  ST.,  BET.  WASHINGTON  AND  CLAY.  OAK  LAN  D,   CA  L. 


Dra\yEgTD®^¥[ 


DISPLAY    ROOMS 
687    MONADNOCK    BLDG. 
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(Continvied  from  page  113.) 
"The  Queen  independent  gas  water 
heater  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  an  inde- 
pendent method  of  water  heating  and  is 
to  be  attached  to  the  common  range 
boiler.  The  results  are  just  as  satisfac- 
tory as  are  obtained  in  our  combination 
boiler,  as  the  same  means  are  used  in 
heating  process  and  with  the  same  burner 
and  same  size  copper  coils.  A  30  gallon 
boiler  heated  to  185  degrees  in  20  min- 
utes. 

"There  is  no  heater  on  the  market 
that  can  compare  with  it,  as  to  economy, 
efficiency  and  durability.  No  corroding 
or  clogging  up  in  the  tubes  as  happens 
in  cast  iron  heaters,  for  such  is  not  pos- 
sible in  vertical  copper  coils." 

The  Hart  Heater  Company  cordially 
extends  an  invitation  to  the  public  to 
visit  the  factory,  S2S  Seventh  street, 
Oakland,  between  Washington  and  Clay 
streets,  and  witness,  at  any  time,  a  dem- 
onstration of  the  combination  boiler 
and    "The    Queen"    independent    heater. 


What  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health 
Says  About  the  Bradshaw  Chute 

The  Sanitation  Committee  of  the  .San 
Francisco  Board  of  Health  reported  back 
to   the   board   that,   after   careful   investi- 


gation of  this  chute,  tliey  were  satisfied 
as  to  its  efficiency  as  a  sanitary  device, 
and  were  unanimous  in  their  recommen- 
dation for  its  endorsement. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself: 
Department  of  Public  Health 
1085  Mission  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal., 

May  4,  1910 
Mr.  E.  L.  Williamson, 

3552  18th  St.,  San  Francisco. 
Sir:  Referring  to  the  matter  of  the 
Bradshaw  Patent  Garbage  Chute,  permit 
me  to  state  that  the  matter  was  brought 
before  the  Board  of  Health  on  a  report  of 
the  Sanitation  Committee  of  said  board, 
and  while  said  committee  was  of  the 
opinion  that  this  type  of  garbage  chute 
was  a  sanitary  device  and  without  doubt 
practical  in  its  operation,  the  Board  of 
Health,  following  a  long-established  pre- 
cedent, decided  that  it  could  not  go  on 
record  as  endorsing  any  patent  sanitary 
device  when  such  endorsement  could  be 
used  for  commercial  purposes. 
Respectfully, 
W.  F.  McNUTT,  Jr., 

Health  Officer. 


Van  Emon  Elevators  Represent  High  Standard  of  Efficiency 


THE  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company, 
whose  big  manufacturing  shops  are 
in  West  Berkeley,  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  high  class  catalogue  of  its  vari- 
ous types  of  elevators,  together  with 
many  handsome  half-tone  illustrations  of 
buildings  erected  on  tlie  Pacific  Coast 
and  equipped  with  the  Van  Emon 
machine.  The  book  also  contains  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  the  company's  posi- 
tion with  reference  to  its  plant  and  abil- 
ity  to   produce   superior  machines. 

"Van  Emon  elevators  represent  the 
same  standard  of  mechanical  efficiency 
that  has  made  the  name  of  San  Francisco 
mechanics  world  famous  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  battleship  "Oregon." 

"The  Van  Emon  Elevator  Companv  has 
a  complete  manufacturing  plant  on  San 
Francisco  Bay  convenient  to  railroad  and 
ocean  transportation.  We  do  not  assem- 
ble eastern  made  apparatus  but  manufac- 
ture every  part  of  our  elevator  engine 
and  controller.  Our  stockholders  are 
leading  San  Francisco  capitalists  and 
business  men  who  realized,  especially 
after  the  great  fire,  that  San  Francisco 
would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  New  York 
Elevator  Trust  and  the  cost  of  building 
made  prohibitive,  unless  a  strong  local 
company  stood  ready  to  make  and  install 
the    most    efficient    and    modern    type    of 


electric  and  hydraulic  elevator  machin- 
ery. The  Van  Emon  Elevator  Company 
was  formed  under  the  laws  of  California 
and  capitalized  for  $1,000,000  and  a  mod- 
ern plant  built.  This  plant  includes  a 
foundry,  machine  shop,  wood-working 
shop  and  an  electrical  shop,  capable  of 
turning  out  a  complete  elevator  etiuip- 
ment   every  day  in   the   year. 

"The  designing  and  standardizing  of  our 
equipment  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
best  mechanical  and  electrical  engineers 
in  the  United  States  and  the  successful 
installation  of  a  thousand  elevators  in 
many  of  the  most  important  buildings  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  cities  from  San  Diego 
to  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  has 
proved  their  efficiency  and  won  for  the 
Van  Emon  elevators  the  enthusiastic 
approval  of  the  leading  architects  and 
engineers,  who  have  planned  and  con- 
structed these  monumental  buildings. 
We  unhesitatingly  refer  prospective 
builders  to  the  list  of  architects  and  own- 
ers listed  in  this  booklet. 

"We  contend  that  the  Van  Emon  eleva- 
tors are  the  best  made  and  must  com- 
mand the  price  paid  for  the  best.  Our 
competition  is  based  on  quality  alone. 
We  guarantee  for  our  apparatus  the  perfect 
operative  efficiency  and  absolute  safety  that 
the  most  modern  elevator  designing  and 
(Concluded  on   page   119.) 
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X^  WORDEN-MEEKER  VARNISH  CO. 

-^^^^  Yi  BRAND  |t|  ^^' 

^'^^t^ni'^  Products  of  Uniform  Quality 

PAINTS,    OILS,    VARNISHES,    STAINS 

II      EGG  SMELL  rilNISH      || 
I       A  Flat   Varnish   Nol   Requirins    Rubbing       |  | 

tine  uTeiuaid"'' ''''''  ^AN  FRANCISCO      .:.      OAKLAND 

P     p.    MOORE  G.    D.    BOYD 

Boyd  &  Moore 

HYDREX   WATERPROOFING  SYSTEM.     ENAMELED   BRICK.   "tABOR" 

REVERSIBLE  SASH   FIXTURES  (SEE  PAGE  129I.     "VAN   KANNEL" 

REVOLVING  DOORS. 'ENUPHYL"  ORNAMENTAL  BRONZE. 

"CROSS"   HORIZONTAL    FOLDING   DOORS 

"CROSS"  COUNTER-BALANCE   FREIGHT  ELEVATOR   DOORS 

"ENERGY"   DUMB  WAITERS. 

"H.  a  C."   metal   LOCKERS. 

356  Market  Street  SAN  FRANCISCO 


a  bungalow 
book 

for  the  asking  —  a  beautiful  book  —  illus- 
trated with  pictures  of  a  few  of  the  most 
mag-nificen  t  and  architecturally  perfect 
bungalows  ever  built.    Sent  free  on  request. 

TKe  Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

36  FIRST  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
VARNISHES  'J  STAINS 

No  phase  of  the  architect's  work  is 
more  important  than  the  selection  of 
Varnishes  and  Stains. 

The  Standard  Varnish  Works  recog- 
nizes this  importance  and  exercises 
unusual  care  in  providing  the  varnishes 
and  stains  that  appeal  to  the  most 
particular. 

You  have  at  your  disposal  not  only 
the  most  up-to-date  line  of  Archi- 
tectural Finishes  and  Stains,  but  you 
also  have  scientific,  artistic,  practical 
assistance  in  working  out  special 
effects  in  accordance  with  your  own 
ideas. 

It  is  worth  something  to  you  to  be 
sure -that  you  are  specifying  the  best 
materials  obtainable,  and  to  know 
where  you  can  secure  such  unusual 
assistance. 


(Cgntii 


ed   from   page    115.) 


FINISHES 

Elastica  Finislies,  Kleartone  Stains, 
Satinette  White  Enamel,  Flattine 
Cabinet  Finish  and  the  other  Archi- 
tectural Finishes  have  firmlj'  estab- 
lished a  reputation  for  the  highest 
quality  and  uniformity.  Kleartone 
Stains  produce  results  with  individ- 
uality, richness  and  artistic  merit. 

We  are  working  with  you  to  bring 
about  more  artistic  results  in  wood 
finishing;  we  help  you  to  produce 
the  exact  effect  necessary  to  make 
your  work  show  your  own  individ- 
uality; we  give  you  service  in  addi- 
tion to  materials  of  the  highest  quality. 

Let  us  send  you  further  evidence 
of  the  value  of  our  co-operaton. 

|iahdardYamsh^orks 


W.    p.    FULLER    &.    CO. 


INTERNATIONAL  VARNISH   CO..    LIMITED.    TORONTO 


intelligent  and  practical  construction  can 
secure.  In  proof  of  this  we  offer  for  con- 
firmation and  inspection,  the  Pacific  Elec- 
tric building  of  Los  .Angeles,  the  Fox- 
croft,  Newhall  and  Hewes  buildings  of 
San  Francisco,  the  Portland  Commercial 
Club  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Do- 
minion Trust  building  of  Vancouver.  B. 
C.  (all  class  A  buildings  of  from  eight 
to  fourteen  stories  in  height  and  with 
elevators  running  at  speeds  of  from  350 
feet  to  600  feet  per  minute").  Such  exam- 
ples of  elevator  engineering  prove  that 
deeds  speak  louder  than  words  or  theo- 
ries and  that  Van  Emon  Elevators  have 
done  the  things  we  have  guaranteed  them 
tn    do." 


Takes  Extended  Vacation 

Thomas  Motrin,  C.  E..  with  offices  in 
the  Balboa  building.  San  Francisco,  will  be 
absent  from  the  city  for  the  next  two 
months.  He  will  attend  the  summer  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Society  of  Heating 
and  Ventilating  Engineers  at  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  and  the  joint  meeting  of  the  American 
Society  of  Meclianical  Engineers  and  the 
Institute  of  Mechanical  Engineers  of  Great 
Britain,  at  Birmingham.  England,  also  the 
Institute  of  Civil  Engineers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain at  London,  England. 


No.  0  Foote  Batch  Mixer  with  Power  Loadini; 

Skip,  .Automatic  Water  Tank  and 

Gasoline  Enurne. 

■'EVERY  FOOTE  A  MIXER- 

Batch  and   Continuous  .\\i\ers 

In  Stock  for  Immediate  Driiverv 
BRIGQS-    CONCRETE   SPREADER  CARTS 
HOTCHKISS  METAL  SIDEWALK    FORAIS 

Send  for  Cataln^  N,,    4. 

pQOte  Concrete  Machinery  Co. 

E.    R.    BACON,     nEPRESENT.TlUE 

899  MONADNOCK  BLDG..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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Oakland    City   Hall   Architect   Here 

The  junior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Palmer  &  Honibostel,  the  New  York 
architects,  whose  competitive  plans  for 
the  Oakland  citv  hall  were  awarded  first 
prize,  has  arrived  from  the  east  and  will 
act  as  the  supervisinR  architect  in  the 
construction  of  the  new  building,  which 
is  to  cost  $1,000,000.  The  firm's  fees  will 
approximate  $60,000,  of  which  it  has  re- 
ceived $5000  as  first  prize  in  the  contest. 
The  preparing  of  the  specifications  will 
probably  require  three  months'  time, 
after  which  the  Board  of  Public  Works 
will  be  ready  to  advertise  for  bids  for 
construction. 

The  Board  of  Works  at  its  last  meet- 
ing ordered  the  payment  of  the  other 
prizes  in  the  competition,  ten  in  number, 
as  well  as  the  retainer  of  $1000  each  to 
McKim.  Mead  &  White  and  Cass  Gilbert 
of  New  York  and  Peabody  &  Stearns  of 
Boston,  who  were  to  receive  that  amount 
for  the  submission  of  plans  whether  they 
were  successful  in  the  competition  or 
not. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Works  at  a  former  meeting  was  amended 
to  make  the  instructions  to  the  City  En- 
gineer to  prepare  plans  for  the  quay  wall 
in  the  estuary  from  Myrtle  street  to  Cas- 
tro street  read  from  Myrtle  to  Clay 
street,  as  City  Engineer  Turner  an- 
nounced that  it  would  lessen  the  cost  of 
construction  to  do  the  greater  amount  of 
work  at  the  present  time.  The  original 
plan  contemplates  the  construction  of  the 
wall  from  Myrtle  to  Broadway,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  work  to  be  done  at  some 
future  time. 


BRICK  AND 
CEMENT  COATING 


IT  safeguards  concrete,  brick  and  stuc- 
co from  the  ravages  of  dampness, 
prevents  hair  cracking,  overcomes  the 
monotonous  gray  tones  or  spotted  ap- 
pearance of  cement,  can  be  used  as  a 
finishing  plaster  on  concrete  walls  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  finishing  plaster. 
Applied  on  ceiling  over  delicate  ma- 
chinery it  will  not  drop  off.  It  docs 
not  destroy  the  distinctive  texture  of 
concrete. 

Write  at  once  for  book  and  color 

card    mentioning    this    medium. 

WADSWORTH,  HOWIAND  &  CO.,  Inc. 

PAIXT  AND  VARXISH  MAKERS 

AND  LEAD  CORRODERS 

82  -  84  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Distributing  Agents: — Hiram  W.  Wadsworth, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Pasadena, 
Cal. ;  Timms.  Cress  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore.  ; 
F.  T.  Crowe  &  Co.,  Spokane,  Seattle,  Tacoma, 
Wash. 


WALL   BEDS 


MARSHALL   &  STEARNS  CO. 

1154  PMELAN   BLDQ.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  Phone  Douglas  348 
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PACIFIC  FIRE  EXTINGUISHER  CO. 

ENGINEERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Heating  and  Ventilating,  Electrical   lnstal= 
lations,  Fire  Extinguishing  Apparatus 

THE  GRiNNELL  AUTOMATIC   SPRINKLER 

Main  Office:    507  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

1  217-218  Colman  Building Seattle,  Wash. 

Branch  Offices    504-505  McKav  Building Portland,  Ore. 

/703  Paulsen  Building Spokane,  Wash. 


HEATING 


ELECTRICAL  WORK 


PLUMBING 


4  UTOMA  TIC  SPRINKLERS 


VENTILATION 


02 


SHEET  METAL  WORK 


JOHIN  G.  SUTTOIN  CO. 

22Q    IVIIINNA.    STREET 
SAIN        R  R  A.  IN  C  I  S  C  O 


W.  J.  TURNER. 

PRESIDENT 

D.  TURNER, 

SECY   i.   TREAS. 

THE  TURNER 

COMPANY 

PLUMBING,    HEATING,    VENTILATING                             1 
AND      ELECTRICAL    CONTRACTORS                              | 

TELEPHONE  Sutter  1059 

278-280   NATOMA  STREET 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Phone  Market  746 


WITTMAN,  LYMAN  &  CO. 

PLUMBING  and  GAS  FITTING 
HOT  WATER  and  STEAM  HEATING 


315  POLK  STREET 
Bet.  McAllister  and  Fulton  Sts. 
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McNutt  Hospital,   San  Francisco 
IV.   L.  SchmoUc,  Architect 


The  Bexhill  Window  Casement 


THE  Bexhill  Casenu-nt  Cuinoany.  718 
Foxcroft  building,  San  Francisco, 
would  seem  to  have  solved  the  case- 
ment window  problem,  having  succeeded 
in  placing  upon  the  market  a  fixture  that, 
according  to  its  manufacturers,  fulfills 
every  requirement  and  at  the  same  time 
is  inexpensive.  It  is  made  of  wood  or 
metal  for  all  classes  of  buildings,  from  a 
simple  bungalow  to  a  costly  class  A  fire- 
proof office  building. 

Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  buildings 
in   which   Bexhill  windows  are   specified; 

Orpheum  theater,  Los  Angeles,  G. 
Albert  Lansburgh,  architect. 

Mullen  apartment  house,  San  Fran- 
cisco,  Charles   Peter  Weeks,  architect. 

Satter  building,  San  Francisco.  Fred- 
erick H.   Meyer,  architect. 

McNutt  hospital  and  Wilson  buildings, 
San  Francisco.  W.  S.  Schmolle,  architect. 

Residences  for  George  E.  Billings, 
Ralph  Warner  Hart,  architect;  Dr.  How- 
ett,  Wright,  Rushforth  &  Cahill,  archi- 
tects; Mr.  Hyman,  Havens  &  Toepke, 
■  architects;  Mr.  Levinson,  Sylvain 
Schnaittacher,  architect;  Mr.  Dolliver, 
Welsh  &  Carey,  architects;  Dr.  Keefe, 
Henry  Shermund,  architect;  Mr.  Parsons, 
Salt  Lake  Citv,  W.  Moore,  architect    and 


Mr.  Whitley  of  Ye  Liberty  theater,  Oak- 
land,  Newsom   &   Frary,  architects. 

The  Bexhill  Casement  may  be  com- 
pared to  two  wings  of  a  folding  screen 
which  are  pivoted  at  the  ends  into  a 
surrounding  frame  and  slide  along  chan- 
nels  let  into  the  head  and   sill. 

The  channels  being  of  solid  steel, 
warping  of  the  woodwork  can  not  pos- 
sibly affect  them  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  running  of  casements. 

The  blocks  which  run  in  the  channels 
and  to  which  the  casements  are  pivoted, 
are  made  of  gun  metal  and  can  not 
therefore  corrode,  they  are  hollowed  out 
on  the  underside  which  prevents  them 
jamming  and  lessens  the  friction  sur- 
face. 

The  following  are  some  of  its  advan- 
tages: 

Absolutely   weatherproof. 

Rigidly  locked  in  any  position  and  can 
not  possibly  rattle. 

Xo  racks,  wheels,  pulleys,  cords, 
weights,  or  anything  that  can  possibly 
give  trouble. 

Whole  area  of  window  available  when 
wide  open. 

Unobstructed  view  from  either  side. 

Set  to  catch  the  breeze. 

(Continued  on  Page  126.) 
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Architects  Specify 

INI  LES 
CRUSHED 
ROCK 

BEST    BY    TEST 

There  is  None  Better  on  tiie  Market 

Write  for  Sample  and   Information 

CALIFORNIA  BUILDING 
MATERIAL  COMPANY 

714-716  Pacific  BIdg. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


CROWN  FLOORING 

The  Most  Approved  Thin 
Hardwood  Flooring  on  the 
Market.  For  New  and  Old 
Houses,  Stores,  Offices,  etc. 

SOLID  AND  DURABLE 
HAS  A  FLAT  NAILING  EDGE 

CROWN  FLOORING  is  the  only 
thin  flooring  free  from  some 
serious  objection. 

ARCHITECTS  in  specifying  Crown 
Flooring  may  rest  assured  that 
their  clients  will  obtain  satis= 

INLAID  FLOOR  CO. 

398  EDDY  STREET,  '^'^R.  LEAVENWORTH  SL 

SAN     FRANCISCO 
Phone  Franklin  2314 

OAKLAND,    265    TWELFTH    ST. 
Phone  =     =     -     =     -  Oakland  5998 


OIL   BURNER    OUTFITS 

for    nil     I^urposes 


S.  T.  JOHNSON  CO. 

1334   MISSION    ST. 
TEL    MARKET  27S9         SAN   FRANCISCO 


r 


^ 


Satisfaction 


VOU  want  your  roof  to  be  aatis- 
factory.  You  %vant  any  rooting 
work  that  you  do  or  have  done  to 
be  satisfactory.  Then  don  t  fail  to 
order  or  specify  -Pioneer  Roofing." 
No  other  roofing  made  or  sold  any- 
where is  so  sure  to  meet  every  roof- 
ing requirement.  Indispensible  -where 
a  sunproof,  rainproof  roof  is  re- 
quired. Needs  no  paint  or  repairs. 
Let  us  send  you  samples,  prices  and 
32-page  illustrated  roofing  booklet. 
Address  Department   23. 


PIONEER  PAPER  COMPANY 

219-21  SOUTH  LOS  ANGELES  ST.,  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL  ,. 
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JUST  A 
LITTLE  BETTER 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
"OVERLAND  LIMITED" 


Southern  Pacific  =  Union  Pacific 


Ticket  offices 


Flood  Building,  42  Powell  Strecc 
Market  Street  Ferry  Depot,  S.  F. 

Broadway  &  13th  Street,  Oakland 
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Set  to  screen  room  from  high  winds. 

Impossible  for  casements  to  be  blown 
away;   one  wing  braces  the  other. 

Glass  easily  cleaned  on  both  sides  from 
within. 

Especially  suitable  for  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

Rigidly  locked  at  top  and  bottom,  can 
not   be  opened   from  outside. 

Perfect  ventilation  at  night  from  above 
and  below,  draught  proof  at  sides  and 
locked. 

E.xisting  windows  can  be  adapted. 


Visalia  School  Competition 

The  following  architects  submitted 
plans  for  a  $40,000  high  school  at  Visalia: 
Benj.  McDougall.  San  Francisco;  F.  S. 
Allen.  Pasadena;  Swartz  &  Son,  Fresno; 
E.  Mathewson,  Fresno;  Thayer,  Visalia; 
Saeffel,  Bakersfield;  Walter  Parker,  San 
Francisco;  Dolliver  &  Burki,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Gumming  &  Weymouth.  Oakland, 
and  Morvo  L.  \\'ea\er.  \'isalia.  Tlie  de- 
sign  of   Mr.   McDougall   was   accepted. 


Extraordinary  Veneers. 

On  one  of  his  recent  Eastern  trips, 
Mr.  .\.  L.  White,  president  of  White 
Brothers,  hardwood  lumber  dealers  at 
Fifth  and  Brannan  streets,  San  Fran- 
cisco, picked  up  several  veneer  flitches 
of  a  very  peculiar  grain  in  oak.  It  is 
curly  slash  grain  and  this  configuration 
was  evidently  caused  by  some  disturb- 
ance in  the  growth  of  the  tree  when  a 
sapling.  The  grain  shows  a  mottled  ef- 
fect like  Hungarian  ash  but  as  the  oak 
grain  is  much  firmer  and  harder  than  ash 
the  effect  is  heightened  and  the  lines  and 
figures  are  drawn  out  more  sharply. 
White  Brothers  have  had  several  panels 
made  up  to  show  the  grain  of  this  veneer 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  and  .gro- 
tesque figures  shown  are  really  remark- 
able.   

New  Schools  for  Colma 

Two  new  school  buildings  are  to  be 
built  in  Colma,  and  plans  from  competing 
.irchitects  will  be  asked  for  at  an  earlv 
date. 


C.  PARRENKOPr  &  SONS 

ARCHITECTURAL  IRON   WORKS 

Grill  Work.  Stair  Rails,  Fire  Escapes,  Klevatoi  Cars.  Bank  and 

Office  Counter  and  Enclosure  Work.  Sash  Bars,  Store  Fronts 

Phone  Market  214,i  623   MINNA   STREET,  near  7th,  SAN   FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


REINFORCED  CONCRETE  CONSTRUCTION 

Conlract.s  Taken  for  Foundation  Work,    Fireprootint;    and    Complete    Structures. 

Nn  C.iiilr.ic  1  T.,..  Siii.ili  or  Tor,  Lari;.-.     Hur  M,.tl..      '(  )nr  (j.,n,l  J,,l,  Deserves  .\nollier,-' 

Mt.  Diablo  Concrete  Construction  Co. 

\V.  K.  Charhoiineau,  President  V.    Nelson,  Tnasnrer  V    E.  .McCoy.  Serretarv 

Telephone,  Sutter  1227  Offices,  211-213  No.  185  Stevenson  St.,  San  Francisco 


COLUMBIA    LUMBER    CO. 

LUMBER  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS  IN  STOCK  OR  CUT  TO  ORDER 
Mill— South  Bend,  Wash.  Yard— Block  bounded  by  Beach,  North  Point,  Taylor,  Mason 

Main  Office    Portuguese-American  Bank  BIdg.,  cor.  Clay  and  Front  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Telephones.   Kearny  323  —  Home   C  4.545 


SCHASTEY  &  VOLLMER 

1930  Van  Ness  Avenue 

Telephone  Franklin  2729  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Designers 

id 

Decorators 


THOS.  MELLON,  Plastering  Contractor 

CEMENT   WORK,  ETC. 


PHONE  DOUGLAS   1162 


304  WILLIAMS   BLDG.,  SAN   FRANCISCO 
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